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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1954 

United  States  Senate, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 

THE  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

'W ashing  ton  ^ D,  0. 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 : 12  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Karl*  E.  Mundt, 
chairman,  presiding. 

Present : Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Kepublican,  South  Dakota ; Sen- 
ator Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Kepublican,  Illinois ; Senator  Charles 
E.  Potter,  Kepublican,  Michigan;  Senator  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Ke- 
publican, Idaho;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  Arkansas; 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  Washington;  and  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  Missouri. 

Also  present:  Kay  H.  Jenkins,  chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee; 
Thomas  K.  Prewitt,  assistant  counsel ; Charles  Maner,  assistant  coun- 
sel ; and  Kuth  Y.  Watt,  chief  clerk. 

Principal  participants  present:  Senator  Joseph  K.  McCarthy,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Koy  M.  Cohn, 
chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee;  Joseph  N.  Welch,  special  counsel 
for  the  Army;  and  James  D.  St.  Clair,  special  counsel  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  welcome  the  guests  who  have  come  to  the 
committee  room  this  morning.  I assure  you  that  w^e  are  pleased  to 
have  you  here,  and  I w^ant  to  tell  those  of  you  who  are  here  for  the 
first  time  about  our  standing  committee  rule  to  the  effect  that  there 
are  to  be  no  manifestations  audibly  of  approval  or  disapproval  at  any 
time,  of  any  kind,  by  any  member  of  the  audience.  The  uniformed 
officers  you  see  before  you  and  the  plainclothes  men  scattered  through 
the  audience  have  standing  instructions  from  the  committee  to  remove 
from  the  committee  room  immediately,  firmly  but  politely,  any  mem- 
ber of  the  audience  who  violates  the  terms  under  Vv^hich  he  entered 
the  committee  room ; namely,  to  refrain  completely  from  audible  man- 
ifestation of  approval  or  disapproval. 

Our  audiences  have  been  uniformly  cooperative  and  courteous.  Our 
guards  and  plainclothes  men  have  been  splendid.  We  hope  that  ar- 
rangement will  continue. 
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At  tlie  conclusion  of  the  dny's  lionrin^’s  yesterday,  vc  had  just  dis- 
missed ^Irs.,M‘‘ii’y  Driscoll  from  tlie  stand.  Mr.  Cohn  is  back  on  the 
stand.  He  has  been  sworn.  IVe  had  started  around  the  interroga- 
tory wlieel  and  the  chairman  and  Senator  McClellan  had  each  had  10 
minutes  in  which  to  question  ^Ir.  Colin,  so  the  next  10  minutes  the 
Chair  believes  should  go  to  Senator  Dirksen.  M"e  will  start  with  him. 
Senator  Dirksen. 

TESTIMONY  OE  ROY  M.  COHN— Resumed 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  S^unington? 

Senator  Symington.  A parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  may  state  it,  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Symington.  IVhat  is  the  situation  with  respect  to  the 
monitored  calls  ? 

Senator  IMundt.  Counsel  advises  me  that  he  has  now  received — from 
all  Senators  or  from  all  Senators  but  one  ? 

^Ir.  Jenkins.  All  Senators  except  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  INIundt.  All  Senators  except  one  have  told  him  that  they 
are  ready  to  vote  their  monitoi’ed  calls  into  the  record. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  is  not  what  I meant  to  say,  ^Ir.  Chairman. 
What  I meant  to  say  is  that  we  now  have  in  our  possession  all  of  the 
monitored  calls  between  the  members  of  this  committee  and  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  x\dams.  I think  physically  the  monitored  calls  of 
one  Senator  are  not  in  our  possession,  but  as  I understand  it,  they  are 
perhaps  ready  to  be  delivered  to  us. 

Senator  SyxMington.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  ^Iundt.  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Sy:mington.  I must  say  I donJ  see  what  the  monitored 
calls  of  the  Senators  have  to  do  with  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
we  put  into  the  record  the  monitored  calls  of  the  principals  in  this 
case,  and  therefore  if  3^011  would  receive  a motion  I would  move 
that  the  monitored  calls  of  the  ]irincipals  in  this  case  be  made  a 
matter  of  ])ublic  record.  I say  that  because  I notice  that  you  felt  in 
one  press  story  that  we  were  on  the  wa}"  toward  homeplate  in  these 
hearings  and  it  has  been  some  5 weeks.  That  would  be  a motion  if 
you  would  care  to  put  it  to  the  committee. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  nia}^  I make  an  inquiry  of  Sena- 
tor Symington  ? 

Senator  INIundt.  Senator  Dirksen. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  applies  onh^  to  the  monitored  calls  between 
the  principals  and  the  Army  or  anybod}’  else. 

Senator  Sy:mington.  If  I may  say’  to  1113^  distinguished  friend  and 
colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Illinois,  I have  signed  a statement 
saying  that  any"  monitored  calls  of  mine  can  be  put  into  the  record 
if  the  counsel  believes  that  they  are  pertinent  to  this  issue.  I don’t 
think  that  tlie  members  of  this  committee  are  here  to  trv  or  to  defend 
any"  situation,  but  I am  certainly^  very  glad  to  have  my  calls  put  in  if 
they  would  expedite  putting  all  the  calls  of  the  principals  into  the 
public  record. 

Senator  MuxmT.  I wonder  if  y"ou  would  be  willing  to  amend  your 
motion,  then,  to  include  all  the  monitored  calls  in  the  possession  of 
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tlie  counsel,  which  includes  a number  monitored  calls  between 
members  of  this  committee  and  the  j)rincipals. 

Senator  Symington.  If  the  chairman  feels  that  all  the  calls  of  all 
the  members  of  this  committee  should  be  put  in  in  order  to  obtain 
for  the  information  of  the  people  all  calls,  then  I would  be  glad  to 
amend  my  motion  that  way. 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  that  would  be  more  satisfactory  and  more 
equitable. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  a parliamentary  inquiry. 
What  became  of  the  motion  originally  adopted  by  this  committee  to 
put  them  all  in?  What  has  happened  to  that?  I thought  it  still 
prevailed. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  does. 

Senator  McClellan.  I just  wanted  to  know. 

Senator  Mundt.  This  will  be  restating  what  we  had  stated  once 
before.  The  chairman  has  no  objection  to  restating  it,  as  far  as  he  is 
concerned.  But  the  original  motion  is  still  on  the  record  and  still 
prevails. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  another  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Yesterday,  it  was  my  understanding  that  the  minority  counsel  would 
be  allowed  to  look  at  the  Schine  records  after  the  hearing  was  over 
i yesterday.  He  was  available  but  he  has  not  yet  been  shown  the  rec- 
I ords.  He  was  available  this  morning  and  he  was  not  shown  the 
I records. 

! Could  I ask  the  chairman  if  there  is  any  change  in  the  agreement  of 
i yesterday  and,  if  not,  Avhy  is  there  a delay  in  allowing  the  records  to  be 
shown  to  the  minority  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Perhaps  I can  best  answer  that,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  certainly  has  no  light  on  that.  He  lias 
I not  seen  the  records. 

Mr.  Cohn  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  during  the  hearing,  we  had  a 
staff  member  looking  at  those  records  and  going  through  them  and 
trying  to  tab  those  parts  which  would  give  away  the  name  of  con- 
fidential informants,  people  that  furnished  the  committee  with  in- 
formation. This  morning  I had  hoped  to  come  over  a little  bit  early 
and  work  with  Mr.  Maner  of  Mr.  Jenkins’  staff.  Mr.  Maner  was  here 
early.  I came  in  a little  late.  By  the  time  I came  in,  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  left,  apparently.  But  nevertheless  Mr.  Maner  and  I spent  a few 
minutes.  We  have  the  files  out  on  the  table.  I am  sure  that  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment,  during  the  noon  hour  or  during  the  after- 
noon today,  we  can  start  going  through  these  things.  If  there  is  any 
fault  for  being  late,  that  fault  is  mine,  sir.  I am  sorry. 

Senator  Mundt.  In  the  noon  hour,  Mr.  Kennedy  may  join  you,  as 
I understand  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  the  committee  directs  that  he  be  there. 

{ Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  was  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  available  last  night  and  waited  until  after  7.  He  under- 
stood he  was  to  be  here  this  morning  at  9.  He  was  here  before  9 and 
i waited,  I believe,  all  during  the  9 to  10  hour.  Mr.  Cohn  or  someone 
1 from  his  side  was  not  available.  I think  that  it  is  important  that  we 
I dispose  of  this  matter  in  accordance  with  the  agreement  which  is  in  the 
j record  of  yesterday,  so  we  can  get  the  memoranda  in  the  files  so  we  can 
I ask  questions.  We  are  now  in  the  10-minute  go  around.  I invite  the 
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Chair’s  attention  to  the  fact  tj|at  the  committee  will  save  a lot  of  time 
if  Ave  have  the  monitored  calls  and  the  memoranda  referred  to.  Other- 
Avise,  as  I will  point  out  to  the  Chair,  we  will  have  to  take  up  these 
items  separately,  and  cannot  integrate  them  into  our  questioning  in 
connection  Avith  our  cross-examination.  It  is  in  the  interest  of  orderly 
procedure  that  I earnestly  enjoin  the  Chair  in  disposing  of  both  of 
these  tAA'o  matters  without  delay. 

Senator  Mundt.  On  tlie  second  matter,  I understood  that  the  noon 
hour  today  Avould  be  deAmted  to  that  purpose.  Mr.  Kennedy  may 
join  ]\Ir.  Maner  and  Mr.  Cohn,  or  whoever  represents  Mr.  Cohn’s  posi- 
tion, in  going  through  the  remaining  evidence  in  order  to  bring  back 
whatever  additional  data  there  is  in  conformity  with  our  request.  On 
the  first  matter,  the  Chair  has  heard  a motion  which  has  not  been 
seconded.  He  will  be  very  happy  to  have  the  motion  discussed  as  soon 
as  it  is  seconded.  But  Senator  Symington  has  made  a motion  which 
he  noAv  understands  to  read  substantially  as  follows : 

That  AA’e  more  or  less  reaffirm  the  McClellan  motion  by  stating  that 
all  of  the  monitored  calls  in  the  possession  of  the  counsel,  both  be- 
tAveen  the  principals  and  between  the  principals  and  the  committee 
members,  should  be  introduced  into  the  record. 

Senator  McClellan.  I second  the  motion.  I think  that  is  the 
improper  way  to  do  it,  however.  But  in  order  to  get  them  in  the 
record,  I will  second  the  motion.  The  proper  way  to  put  them  into 
the  record  is  to  call  the  man  that  monitored  them,  put  him  under 
oath  and  let  him  swear  those  are  the  calls. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  believe  that  under  the  Syming- 
ton motion  that  would  be  the  procedure  to  be  followed. 

Senator  Symington.  I would  like  to  revise  my  motion  to  include 
the  thought  of  Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  certainly  assume  that  we  would 
put  them  in  under  those  circumstances,  yes.  You  have  heard  the 
motion  read  and  seconded,  is  there  any  discussion  ? 

If  not,  the  Chair  is  ready  to  put  the  question.  Those  in  favor 
signify  by  saying . 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  excuse  me,  sir.-  I do  have  one  point 
about  this.  This  goes  back  to  the  very  first  meeting  when  we  signed 
a consent  Avith  reference  to  these  calls,  and  that  is  this : Senator  Mc- 
Carthy said  the  first  time  this  matter  ever  came  up — and  I am  quoting 
from  Avhat  he  said  in  connection  Avith  Senator  McClellan’s  motion: 

I want  them  all  in  and  I want  this  whole  picture  laid  clear  on  the  table. 
I want  everything  that  Bob  Stevens  or  anyone  in  tlie  military  said  to  any 
Senator,  anyone  in  the  administration  or  anywhere  else  in  regard  to  this  in- 
vestigation, made  a part  of  the  record  so  we  would  get  a complete  picture. 

When  I first  met  with  ]\lr.  HoroAvitz,  of  Mr.  Jenkins’  staff,  and 
with  a representative  of  Mr.  Welch,  there  were  certain  calls  very 
relevant  to  this  controversy  Avhich  I kncAv  about  which  were  missing. 
I asked  that  those  be  produced  and  given  to  Mr.  Jenkins’  staff.  I 
refer  specifically  to  a call  between  Mr.  Stevens  and  myself  on  Sep- 
tember 28,  calls  between  Mr.  SteA^ens  and  Mr.  Adams  concerning  the 
relieving  of  General  Lawton  and  speaking  to  Senator  McCarthy  about 
that  on  November  21  and  NoA^ember  25,  and  some  others. 

I Avonder  if  I might  inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  whether  or  not  those 
calls  have  been  produced  so  we  will  know  whether  we  are  going  to 
get  all  the  calls  here  or  Avhether  we  are  going  to  get  a selection  of  calls? 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  counsel  would  have  to  answer  that  question. 
The  Chair  has  not  seen  the  calls. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Horowitz  advises  me  just  now  that  the  calls  to 
which  Mr.  Cohn  has  referred  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Have  not  been  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Have  not  been. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I would  object,  then,  if  I may,  to  the  introduction 
of  any  calls  unless  we  are  going  to  get  all  the  calls.  I think,  sir, 
that  it  is  very  important  that  we  get  the  complete  thing  here  and 
not  a selection  made  by  somebody  of  what  they  would  like  to  get  in, 
and  a withholding  of  other  very  relevant  calls  to  our  case. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  counsel  has  advised  the  Chair  that  he  has  no 
objection.  If  the  Senators  insist,  we  can  do  it  now,  but  the  counsel 
has  advised  the  Chair  that  he  would  like  to  have  an  executive  com- 
mittee meeting  called,  at  which  he  could  present  the  relevant  calls 
which  they  have  now  sifted  out  of  the  34  that  they  have  and  in  w^hich 
we  could  discuss  them. 

I simply  pass  that  out  for  the  information  of  my  colleagues.  The 
Chair  is  perfectly  willing  to  discuss  it  here,  but  he  does  feel  that  we 
should,  if  possible,  continue  with  the  interrogatory  of  the  witness. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I make  this  observation. 
If  you  are  going  to  continue  with  interrogatories  of  the  witness,  that 
is  all  right,  but  when  you  get  through  with  the  witness  still  these 
calls  have  got  to  go  in  the  record,  and  he  will  have  to  be  called  back 
and  questioned  about  it.  It  is  a question  of  whether  you  want  to 
expedite  it  by  getting  them  in  here  now,  if  they  can  be  gotten  in.  If 
they  are  going  to  be  objected  to,  if  we  can’t  get  them  in,  if  someone  is 
going  to  try  to  keep  them  out  such  as  we  have,  such  as  we  can  get, 
let’s  find  out  w’  i it  is  and  we  will  know  who  it  is.  Then  the  committee 
can  determine  whether  they  are  going  to  put  them  in  anyhow,  or 
whether  they  are  not.  Let’s  settle  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jackson.  I think  we  should  dispose  of  this  matter,  because 
obviously  the  subject  of  the  monitored  phone  calls  would  necessarily 
have  to  be  used  in  cross-examination.  I would  like  to  ask  questions 
on  them.  Why  recall  the  witness?  We  have  Mr.  Cohn  here  now, 
and  there  are  other  witnesses  that  we  are  going  to  recall  because  we 
have  delayed  this.  It  makes  it  very  difficult. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  is  agreeable  to  settle  the  matter  now. 

Senator  McCarthy  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Perhaps  I could  save  you  some  time.  I have 
taken  the  position  that  we  would  consent  to  the  monitored  calls  being 
introduced  even  though  they  were  illegally  taken,  if  all  calls  were 
introduced.  There  will  be  no  consent  unless  all  calls  are  introduced — 
period. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dirksen? 

Senator  Dirksen,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  appears  to  me  that  this  is  an 
appropriate  time  to  address  a question  to  Mr.  Welch  c.nd  to  Mr.  St. 
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Clair.  Where  are  the  calls  that  Mr.  Cohn  refers  to  and  why  have 
they  not  been  provided  to  committee  counsel? 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  can  you  tell  us  why  some  of  the  calls 
have  not  been  submitted  and  why  some  of  them  have  been  selected? 

Mr.  Welch.  Since  this  case  began,  we  have  had  the  Presidential 
order  about  communications  within  the  executive  department  at  high 
level.  That  Executive  order  prevents  our  producing  or  introducing 
in  evidence  calls  between,  let  us  say.  Secretary  Stevens  and  General 
Lawton.  That  is  the  only  place  that  I know  of  at  the  moment  where 
that  directive  impinges. 

Senator  Mundt.  How  about  the  calls  between  Secretary  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Adams? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  call  between  you  and  Secretary  Stevens  must  have 
been  produced,  Mr.  Cohn. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I say,  sir,  Mr.  Welch,  that  it  was  not  produced. 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  it  must  have  been  a call  that  was  not  monitored. 
All  monitored  calls  between  the  Secretary  and  you,  as  far  as  I know — 
as  you  know,  Mr.  Cohn,  I have  not  dealt  with  it  personally. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I know  that,  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Welch.  But  it  is  my  understanding,  sir,  that  every  monitored 
call  between  the  parties  on  the  one  side  and  the  parties  of  the  other 
as  well  as  monitored  calls  between  the  parties  and  Senators  have  been 
produced  and  submitted  to  counsel. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  they  have  not  been  because  I know — I under- 
stood that  Mr.  Stevens  monitored  all  calls  certainly  with  parties  in 
interest  in  this  case,  and  with  Senators  on  this  committee.  I know, 
sir,  of  certain  specific  conversations  which  I had  with  Mr.  Stevens 
which  were  not  produced.  I traced  back  the  date  on  one  of  them. 
1 have  found  it  to  be  the  morning  of  September  28.  No  monitoring 
of  that  call  has  been  produced  as  far  as  1 know,  sir.  I asked  for  it. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  May  I make  a constructive  suggestion? 

Senator  MuNirr.  Yes,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Jenkins.  That  we  proceed  with  the  cross-examination  of  Mr. 
Cohn,  that  we  have  Mr.  Welch  call  Mr.  Lucas,  and  bring  Mr.  Lucas 
back  and  put  him  under  oath  and  let  him  tell  us  precisely  what  calls 
have  been  deliver.:d  to  us  and  which  calls  have  been  withheld,  and 
then  we  can  thresh  this  question  out. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  what  I was  going  to 
suggest.  Here  is  a contention  that  all  the  calls  that  were  monitoi'ed 
have  not  been  submitted. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  IMcClellan.  Mr.  Lucas  knows.  He  will  either  testify 
correctly  or  incorrectly  about  it,  and  1 am  willing  to  take  his  testimony 
as  far  as  I am  concerned  as  to  whether  they  have  all  been  produced 
or  not. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  that  is  a constructive  suggestion  and  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  maker  of  the  motion  and  the  seconder,  we  will 
hold  the  motion  in  abeyance  until  we  have  had  an  opportunity  to  do 
that. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman. 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  Will  Mr.  Welch  have  someone  call  Mr.  Lncas  and 
have  Mr.  Lucas  come  to  the  committee  room  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I would  be  happy  to.  First  I would  count  it  a courtesy 
of  Mr.  Cohn  if  he  would  tell  me  the  date  or  dates  on  which  he  thinks 
there  may  be  monitored  calls. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Very  well,  sir.  I am  ^^iving  it  to  you  from  memory  here, 
Mr.  Welch.  I will  check  back. 

September  28,  1953,  in  the  morning,  a call  between  Mr.  Stevens 
and  myself. 

Senator  Jackson.  Where  were  you  at  the  time? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I was  in  this  room,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  the  caucus  room? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir;  in  the  caucus  room.  The  call  came  during  the 
hearing.  That  is  September  28. 

There  was  a date  later  in  October  which  was  missing.  I would  have 
to  check  that  and  give  it  to  you,  Mr.  Welch.  We  also  want,  sir,  which 
is  certainly  vital  to  our  case  here  and  will  be  very  revealing.  No.  1, 
the  call  between  Secretary  Stevens  and  General  Lawton  on  October 
2,  1953,  which  Mr.  Stevens  testified  about  in  this  hearing;  calls  be- 
tween Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  with  reference  to  representations 
to  be  made  to  Senator  McCarthy. 

On  November  24  and  November  25,  1953.  Those  are  some  which 
occur  to  me  offhand,  Mr.  Welch.  There  might  be  some  others.  I will 
try  to  get  you  a list  as  fast  as  I can. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the  last  two,  Mr.  Cohn  is  as  fully 
aware  as  I am  of  the  impingement  of  the  Executive  order  on  those 
two  calls. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  may  I say,  Mr.  Cohn,  in  respect  to  the  other  calls, 
as  they  often  say  I could  speak  freely  since  I don’t  know  what  I am 
talking  about,  it  could  have  been,  of  course,  that  you  called  the  Secre- 
tary and  reached  him  at  some  office  in  the  Pentagon  which  was  not 
his  own  office  so  that  there  could  have  been  a call  not  monitored.  I am 
not  suggesting  that  that  is  true.  I am  not  merely  suggesting,  but  I 
am  promising  you,  sir,  that  Mr.  Lucas  will  produce  in  this  room 
every  monitored  call  that  we  have  between  you  and  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  and  I want  to  make  it  very  clear,  Senator 
Mundt,  from  our  standpoint,  sir,  I want  to  make  it  very  clear,  as  far 
as  I am  concerned,  we  consider  these  calls  on  General  Lawton  as  prob- 
ably the  most  relevant  things  in  these  proceedings,  and  we  certainly 
believe  that  those  are  inclucled  in  Senator  McCarthy’s  original  state- 
ment that  he  w^anted  all  the  calls  to  go  in,  sir.  And  I am  sure,  from 
my  standpoint,  and  I haven’t  talked  to  the  Senator  about  this,  and  I 
don’t  know  how  he  feels,  but  I would  certainly  say,  if  there  is  going 
to  be  a selection  and  a withholding  here,  I don’t  think  that  that  would 
be  fair  to  all  parties  in  this  case. 

Senator  INIundt.  Mr.  Welch,  may  the  Chair  inquire  whether  you 
have  made  a specific  request  of  the  Attorney  General  as  to  whether 
the  three  calls  that  seem  to  be  in  controversy  are  or  are  not  covered 
by  the  Executive  order  ? It  is  entirely  possible  that  they  are  not,  be- 
cause the  Executive  order  does  provide  that  pertinent  information 
between  the  principals  might  be  available. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  answer,  sir,  is  that  I have  not. 
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Senator  Mlxdt.  Would  you  do  that  between  now  and  the  afternoon 


session « 


^Ir.  Welch.  What  I would  like  to  have  done  is  to  have  your  office 
or  you  do  that,  if  you  would,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  I suggest  that  the  Chair  or  counsel  for  the 
committee  immediately  take  up  the  matter,  get  the  calls  identified 
which  Mr.  Cohn  and  Senator  McCarthy  are  interested  in,  get  them 
identified,  take  it  up  with  the  Attorney  General  or  the  proper  au- 
thority— I don’t  know  who  it  is — and  urge  them  to  waive  any  di- 
rective against  them.  Let’s  get  them  in  the  record.  I am  for  you 
getting  them  in  the  record,  and  I will  do  everything  I can  to  help  you 
get  them  into  the  record.  I think  they  ought  to  he  in  here.  I hope 
the  administration  won’t  take  a position,  unless  they  actually  deal 
with  national  security,  I hope  it  will  not  take  a position  of  keeping 
those  calls  out.  I don’t  believe  they  deal  with  national  security.  They 
may  be  ])ertinent  to  the  issues  here,  and  I think  they  should  be,  if 
the  committee  can  get  them,  they  should  be  in  the  record. 

Senator  ^Iundt.  May  the  Chair  recapitulate  the  situation  as  he 
sees  it  and  senses  it.  No.  1,  we  are  to  get  from  ^tr..  Cohn  and/or  Mr. 
IMcCarthy,  the  specific  calls  in  which  they  are  interested,  that  they 
would  like  to  have  included  in  the  record. 

No.  2,  we  will  then  bring  in  Mr.  Lucas  to  determine  whether  or 
not  he  has  monitors  of  those  calls. 

No.  o,  we  will  then  ask  our  counsel  to  interview  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral with  a sj)ecific  request  that,  if  possible,  the  Executive  order  be 
construed  so  as  not  to  ])reclude  the  Entrance  of  that  information  into 
the  record  to  the  end  that  all  of  the  monitored  calls  which  are  perti- 
nent and  available  under  those  terms  can  then  be  entered  chronologi- 
cally in  the  record. 

That  is  the  situation. 

Senator  ^FcCartiiy.  IMr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  iVIcCarthy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  This  may  be  a bit  novel,  but  I want  to  say  that 
I heartily  agree  with  what  Senator  McClellan  just  said. 

Senator  Mundt.  Are  we  all  in  agreement,  then,  if  this  procedure 
can  be  worked  out,  if  the  Attorney  General  is  able  to  give  us  the 
assurance  that  Senator  ^IcClellan  has  suggested,  that  we  have  found 
the  ])rocedure  and  the  method  to  ])ut  these  monitored  phone  calls  in. 
Is  there  any  other  objection  now  ? Either  voice  it  now  or  never,  please. 

All  right,  we  will  proceed  on  that  basis. 

Senator  Dirksen,  interrogate  the  witness. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Cohn,  from  time  to  time,  questions  have  been 
raised  concerning  the  military  background  and  experience  of  some  of 
the  witnesses  who  have  been  before  the  committee. 

INIr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  For  the  purpose  of  an  all-inclusive  record,  would 
you  like  to  recite  at  this  point  what  your  own  military  experience 
was? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I am  currently  a first  lieutenant  in  the  New 
York  National  Guard.  I joined  that  in  1948  as  a private.  I now  hold 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant. 
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Senator  Dieksen.  So  you  had  6 years  of  service  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  I have  been  in  the  National  Guard  6 years,  sir. 
It  has  not  been  active  service. 

Senator  Dieksen.  I was  going  to  say  6 years  of  service. 

]\tr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I have. 

Senator  Dieksen.  In  the  New  York  National  Guard,  beginning 
with  a private,  and  at  present  your  rank  is  that  of  a second  lieu- 
tenant? 

Mr.  Cohn.  First  lieutenant,  sir. 

Senator  Dieksen.  I assume  that  involves  camp  duty  in  the  course 
of  a year? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  involves  field  training,  sir. 

Senator  Dieksen.  Field  training  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dieksen.  Questions  have  been  raised  from  time  to  time  con- 
cerning the  induction  of  Private  G.  David  Schine  into  the  service,  and 
I thought  somewhere  along  the  line  I caught  an  overtone  that  at  one 
time  or  another  he  had  been  rejected  in  selective  service. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dieksen.  That  question,  of  course,  could  be  addressed  to 
Private  Schine  if  he  occupies  the  witness  stand,  but  I assume  from 
your  association  with  him  that  you  would  have  some  knowledge  of  it. 

Do  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dieksen.  Would  you  then  like  to  recite  at  this  point  in 
the  record  what  that  particular  element  is  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  He,  from  what  I know  about  it.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen,  enlisted  in  the  Army  Transport  Service  back  some  years  ago. 
He  served  in  that  for  about  a year  here  and  overseas.  When  he  had 
a draft  physical  after  that,  sir,  he  Avas  found  ])hysically  disqualified, 
placed  in  4r-F;  his  case  Avas  reopened  back  last  summer  and  as  a 
result  of  that  he  has  been  inducted. 

Senator  Dieksen.  Eoughly,  about  what  year  was  it  that  he  Avas 
put  in  a 4-F  status  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  knoAv  the  exact  year.  Senator  Dirksen;  it  was 
a number  of  years  ago. 

Senator  Dieksen.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  your  official  position  Avith  the 
committee  is  that  of  chief  counsel  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dieksen.  I think  it  might  be  well  to  describe  for  the  record 
what  you  esteem  to  be  your  duties  in  that  capacity. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCaethy.  Senator  Dirksen,  I wonder  if  you  would  yield 
for  a minute.  I think  perhaps  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Schine,  in  vieAv  of  the 
fact  that  you  brought  up  the  physical  disability,  Mr.  Cohn  should 
describe  what  that  is. 

Mr.  Cohn.  What  the  physical  disability  is,  sir  ? 

As  far  as  I know,  it  is  a herniated  disc  which  he  has  in  his  back. 

Senator  McCaethy.  A slipped  disc  in  his  back  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Senator,  on  the  question  of  my  duties,  I would 
say,  sir,  it  is  just  about  everything.  We  have  a very  small  group  of 
men  downstairs,  and  there  is  no  clear  line  of  demarcation  between  what 
one  does  and  Avhat  the  other  might  do.  I,  as  counsel,  examine  wit- 
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nesses  on  occasion  at  the  hearings.  I Ifelp  set  up  the  hearings.  I help 
in  the  investigative  work.  I do  just  about  everything,  I would  say, 
sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  From  time  to  time,  Mr.  Cohn,  the  question  has 
been  raised  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Permanent  Investigat- 
ing Committee  in  carrying  on  its  operations  in  the  field  that  it  has 
pursued  for  quite  some  time. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Are  you  familiar  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  have  familiarized  yourself  with  the  recital 
in  the  Senate  rule  book  which  indicates  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee as  defined  in  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Would  you  recite  for  the  record  what  you  esteem 
to  be  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee,  and  not  only  the  reason  but  its 
purpose  in  pursuing  this  line  of  investigatory  work  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Very  well. 

As  I understand  it,  sir,  under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act, 
this  committee,  the  parent  committee,  has  the  obligation  of  investigat- 
ing the  efficiency  of  the  operation  of  Government  agencies  at  every 
level,  from  a standpoint  of  economy,  efficiency,  and  other  things  bear- 
ing on  whether  or  not  executive  agencies  are  doing  their  job  and  doing 
their  job  properly. 

In  other  words,  it  is  sort  of  a watchdog  of  the  executive.  In  addi- 
tion to  that,  sir,  this  committee  is  charged  with  the  obligation  of  in- 
vestigating from  the  same  standpoint  of  efficiency  and  economy  the 
relations  between  the  Federal  Government  and  State  governments  to 
whom  the  Federal  Government  might  contribute,  to  international 
organizations  of  which  the  Federal  Government  might  be  a member. 

In  other  words,  from  a broad  standpoint.  Senator  Dirksen,  I believe 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  is  to  act  as  a watchdog  on  the 
executive,  to  bring  out  publicly,  instances  in  which  the  executive  has 
been  inefficient,  has  failed  in  its  duty,  has  not  acted  on  a case,  instances 
which  would  show  lack  of  economy,  lack  of  efficiency,  laxity  of 
various  types. 

Fitting  it  in  directl}",  sir,  of  course  we  have  gone  into  instances 
wherein  corruption  or  communism,  executive  agencies  have  failed  to 
take  action  on  FBI  reports  and  things  of  that  kind.  That  is  roughly 
the  way  I understand  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Would  you  interpret  that  jurisdiction  also,  inas- 
much as  the  rule  provides  that  the  committee  is  empowered  to  study 
the  relationships  between  the  United  States  and  the  international 
organizations  in  which  it  is  a member? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  this  same  line  of  work  might  extend  into 
that  field,  also  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  definitely.  I think  it  has  an  express  mandate. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now  with  respect  to  the  particular  matter  that 
is  before  us,  how  do  you  interpret  the  constitutional  provision  which 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  provide  and  raise  armies  and  navies  and 
to  provide  for  rules  and  regulations  for  the  governing  of  armies 
and  navies? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  I think,  sir,  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  committee  has 
not  only  jurisdiction  but  has.  an  obligation  under  its  powers  to  investi- 
[ gate  Communist  infiltration  or  any  other  type  of  malfeasance  in  the 
I military. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  the  interpretation  that  has  guided  your 
endeavors  as  chief  counsel  of  the  committee  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  and  I have  never  heard  any  objection  raised  to 
, the  jurisdictional  point. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  let  me  recur  for  a moment  to 
, the  original  charge  of  improper  influence. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Have  you  considered  and  have  you  an  opinion 
as  to  your  idea  of  what  might  constitute  improper  influence  in  a 
situation  such  as  that  which  is  presently  confronting  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  it  is  a little  liard  for  me  to  reconstruct.  I know 
what  I did  and  what  I said  and  what  other  people  ©n  the  staff  did 
and  said,  and  I know,  sir,  that  there  was  nothing  improper  in  this 
or  in  any  other  case.  I don’t  know  what  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams 
could  have  in  mind.  I listened  to  their  testimony  here,  sir,  and  alb 
I can  say  is,  we  certainly  did  nothing  improper,  and  I don’t  know 
what  they  were  after. 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  your  answer,  Mr.  Cohn,  of  course  you  make  in 
effect  a categorical  denial  of  the  charges,  for  one  thing ; and  secondly, 
you  assert  reason  and  motive  for  the  making  oCthe  charges. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  effect,  of  course,  your  allegatien  of  the  reason 
for  the  charges  in  your  answer  is  in  essence  a charge  of  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  in  the  affairs  of  the  legislative 
branch. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  investigated  the  files  in  the  State  Dc['art- 
ment? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  did,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Did  you  encounter  a comparable  situation  there 
of  any  interference? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  did,  sir,  at  one  point, 
i Senator  Dirksen.  To  what  extent? 

Mr.  Cohn.  To  this  extent,  sir : There  was  a witness  who  appeared 
before  the  committee  and  testified.  He  was  a State  Department 
I employee.  After  he  left  the  stand  and  went  back  to  his  job,  he  found 
I his  job  was  no  longer  there;  that  he  had  been  taken  from  a fairly 
I good  job,  handling  investigations,  with  a desk  and  an  office,  and  sent 
back,  so  to  speak,  pounding  the  pavement  and  doing  work  that  one 
I who  had  just  entered  the  Foreign  Service  might  do.  When  those 
I matters  were  called  to  the  attention  of  this  committee.  Senator  Dirk- 
j sen,  the  committee  called  before  it  Gen.  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  the 
Under  Secretary  of ' State.  When  the  situation  was  explained  to 
General  Smith,  General  Smith  said  anything  that  smacks  of  retribu- 
I tion  or  reprisal  against  a person  who  has  been  cooperating  with’  the 
i committee  is  wrong,  and  I believe  that  General  Smith  ordered  the 
i reinstatement  of  that  employee  who  had  testified  before  this 
I committee. 

f ^ Senator  Dirksen?  In  behalf  of  the  committee,  Mr.  Cohn,  you  also 
I initiated  an  investigation  of  the  Voice  of  America  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  i 

Senator  Birksen.  Did  you  encounter  any  interference  on  that  oc-  i 
casion  or  in  the  course  of  that  investigation  ? | 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir,  offhand  I would  say  insofar  as  our  operations  here  ! 
in  Washington  are  concerned  in  our  dealings  with  Dr.  Johnson,  who  ; 
was  the  Administrator  during  a good  part  of  the  investigation,  no,  ii 
sir.  I 

Senator  Muxdt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  ' 

Senator  Jackson?  i 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I believe  you  graduated  from  law  j 
school  at  a very  early  age.  Twenty?  Is  that  correct ? ! 

Mr.  Cohn.  I was  20,  sir,  yes.  I 

Senator  Jackson.  You  had  to  wait  a year  before  you  could  take  |i; 
the  bar  because  of  the  law  requirements  of  the  State  of  New  York?  I 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  wasn’t  quite  a year,  sir.  I believe  it  was 

Senator  Jackson.  I mean  21. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  When  you  got  out  of  law  school  you  W'ent  to  i 
work  in  the  district  attorney's  office  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I did,  sir.  i 

Senator  Jackson.  What  year  was  that  ? 1 

Mr.  Cohn.  1947. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  1947  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  testified  at  some  length  with  reference  to 
your  employment  in  the  district  attorney’s  office,  which  I believe  was  |i 
up  until  the  summer  of  1952? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  in  the  summer  or  early  fall  you  came  down  i 
to  Washington  to  work  for  Attorney  General  McGranery  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I 

Senator  Jackson.  Have  you  had  any  other  legal  experience,  other  jk 
than  the  experience  with  the  Federal  Government?  Any  private 
practice  ? . i 

Mr.  Cohn.  Oh,  yes,  sir.  I have  engaged  to  a very  limited  extent  'r 
in  private  practice  practically  all  the  time  since  I have  left  law  school. 
As  you  probably  know,  sir,  it  is  just  about  impossible  to  hold  down  r 
a job  like  this  and  the  job  I held  down  in  the  Department  of  Justice,  |r 
and  have  enough  free  time  to  devote  to  private  practice  and  gain  any  t 
experience  which  I would  count  as  really  worth  while.  In  other  1 5 
words,  I would  say  I haven’t  been  in  court  in — I haven’t  argued  a case  !: 
in  court  or  tried  a private  case  in  court  in  some  years.  I think,  as  a li 
rnatter  of  fact,  I tried  one  private  case  in  the  municipal  court  in  ,]i 
New  York  just  after  I was  admitted,  and  I think  that  is  about  it.  'j 
Senator  Jackson.  Are  you  a member  of  a law  firm  now?  j 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  I am. 

Senator  Jackson.  I read  something  in  one  of  the  magazine  articles  i) 
which  would  indicate  that  your  income  from  the  firm  for  1 year  would 
be  much  greater  than — without  mentioning  the  amount — much  greater  [ 
than  that  which  you  had  received  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  correct,  sir.  I would  say  this,  if  I may : I think 
my  income  from  my  private  practice  and  the  clients  I have  there  is 
greater  than  the  income  I receive  here  and  is  probably  a lot  smaller 
: than  the  income  I could  receive  if  I was  devoting  full  time  to  private 
practice  and  probably  a lot  greater  than  it  will  be  when  I can  finally 
get  back  to  private  practice. 

Senator  Jackson.  I don’t  doubt  that,  Mr.  Cohn.  I am  not  saying  it 
ill  any  sarcastic  vein  at  at  all. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  are  an  able  lawyer  and  I know  you  could 
make  a lot  more  out.  What  I Avanted  to  ask  you  was:  You  state  that 
you  have  done  very  little  private  work,  but  your  income  from  your 
private  practice  is  much  greater  than  from 

Mr.  Cohn.  I understood  your  question  to  be  experience — maybe  I 
heard  it  incorrectly — which  I had  received  in  practice,  and  so  forth. 

Senator  Jackson.  I mean  both  office  and  court  practice. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  speaking  of  private  practice. 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  far  as  court  practice  is  concerned,  sir,  I tried  this 
one  case  in  the  municipal  court.  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  course 
of  the  6 or  7 years  I Avas  in  court  on  1 or  2 other  occasions.  The  bulk 
I of  what  practice  I have  a chance  to  do  does  not  involve  appearance  in 
court  and  does  not  involve  things  which  I would  say  would  give  me 
experience  in  the  trial  of  cases  or  the  argument  of  appeals.  It  would 
involve  things  other  than  that,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Since  you  have  been  working  for  the  committee 
have  you  spent  much  time  in  your  private  practice  with  your  oAvn 
private  law  firm  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Very  little,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Very  little? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator  yield  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes.  This  is  something  I didn’t  knoAV 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  the  record  should  show  at  this  time 
that  at  the  time  Ave  employed  Mr.  Cohn,  I informed  the  committee 
that  he  Avas  a member  of  a firm  and  that  he  intended  to  continue  his 
membership  in  the  firm  and  that  he  would  have  income  outside  of 
his  salary  with  the  committee.  That  was  discussed  very  freely  and 
‘ there  is  nothing  mysterious  about  it  at  all.  The  Senators  kneAv  it 
at  that  time. 

Senator  Jackson.  I must  say.  Senator  McCarthy,  I kneAv  nothing. 
I don’t  know  Avhether  my  colleagues  did. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  be  glad  to  furnish  all  the  information  right  now, 
Senator. 

Senator  Jackson.  I don’t  recall  anything  being  said  about  it, 
Senator. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  if  you  will  check  the  minutes  at  the 
meeting  at  Avhich  time  we  approved  Mr.  Cohn,  you  Avill  find  that  that 
Avas  discussed. 

Senator  Jackson.  This  being  a full-time  job  I was  a little  concerned 
Avhen  I read  this  article. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  I might  say  this  to  you,  sir:  Possibly  it  is 
because  of  lack  of  qualifications  and  other  things,  but  to  do  this  job  I 
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have  put  in  much  more  than  full  time,  and  as  far  as  the  time  record  I 
should  spend  on  this  job  or  that  I spent  on  any  job  I had  in  the  Gov- 
ernment, sir,  if  you  will  look  at  that  or  talk  to  my  bosses,  the  people  I 
have  worked  for,  I think  you  will  find  that  among  my  many  failings 
will  not  be  the  failure  to  put  in  a lot  of  extra  hours  at  nights  and 
over  weekends  in  doing*  my  job  for  the  Government. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I have  no  doubt  that  you  are  a hard  ^ 
worker,  and  I am  not  disagreeing  with  that  at  all.  Not  only  a hard  , 
worker,  but  an  able  lawyer. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I would  like  to  ask  the  Chair  for  permission  t** 
to  put  in  the  minutes  of  the  meeting  at  the  time  jNIr.  Cohn  was  con- 
firmed,  as  soon  as  we  can  get  those  from  the  committee  room,  if  I 
may  do  that.  ... 

Senator  Mundt.  If  there  is  no  objection.  ; J 

Senator  Jackson.  If  there  is  the  actual  transcript,  I would  like  to 
have  it  include  that.  = 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well.  It  will  be  given  the  appropriate  num-: 
ber  and  included  in  the  record,  with  the  understanding  that  they  arei  ■ 
the  minutes.  ^ 

(It  was  later  determined  that  there  was  no  transcript  of  the  meeting  ' 
in  question.  See  discussion,  p.  1879.)  ! 

Senator  Mundt.  If  Senator  McClellan  would  like  to  look  at  them 
first,  that  would  be  perfectly  all  right.  > 

Senator  McClellan.  If  you  are  going  to  put  things  into  the  record,  ^ 
Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  know  what  they  are.  ' 

Senator  Jackson.  I assume  that  your  law  firm  has  not  had  any  liti- 
gation with  the  F ederal  Government  ? 

!Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me  ? ® 

Senator  Jackson.  Has  your  law  firm  had  any  litigation  with  the 
Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Not  that  I know  of,  sir.  I know  that  I have  not,  at  any  ^ 
time  since  I have  been  with  the  law  firm,  had  any  litigation  with  the 
Federal  Government  or  participated  in  any  manner  whatsoever  where 
there  was  a conflict  whatsoever.  ‘ 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  not  saying  that.  I want  to  know,  you  being  ' 
a member  of  a firm,  whether  the  firm  has  had  any  litigation.  What  is  ^ 
the  name  of  the  company  ? ^ 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Curran,  Mahoney,  Cohn,  which  is  me,  and  Stim.  ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  State  Senator  Curran  or  the  secretary  of 
state? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  Mr.  Curran  is  the  Kepublican  county  chair- 
man of  New  York  and  the  secretary  of  the  State  of  New  York. 
Senator  Mahoney  is  State  senator  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  the 
Democratic  leader  of  the  State  Senate  of  New  York.  I am  who  I am, 
and  !Mr.  Stim  does  the  work. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  is  sort  of  a quadra-partisan  firm  ? I was  going 
to  say  bi-partisan. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Like  down  here,  politics,  whether  some  one  is 
a Democrat  or  Kepublican,  does  not  make  any  difference. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  made  reference  to  the  document 
which  was  introduced  into  the  record  from  a Mr.  Paul  Crouch. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jackson.  And  I believe  yon  stated  that  this  was  a docu- 
ment that  started  the  investigation  of  the  military. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  didn’t? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  No,  sir.  This  was  one  of — I Avas  trying  to  summarize, 
at  Mr.  Jenkins’  request,  a number  of  things  which  came  out  at  the 
beginning  of  this  investigation.  That  was  one  among  a large  number 
of  items.  I specified  other  items  in  addition  to  that.  This  was  one 
of  the  memoranda  that  was  submitted,  sir.  I certainly  agree  with  you 
about  that.  This  is  one  that  was  submitted. 

Senator  Jackson.  As  I recall,  and  I will  have  to  look  at  the 
transcript,  it  was  my  recollection  that  the  document  given  to  you  which 
you  stated,  I believe,  was  in  the  regular  files  of  the  subcommittee,  was 
from  Mr.  Crouch  and  that  it  Avas  the  document  that  started  the  investi- 
gation of  the  Army. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  First  of  all,  it  was  not  given  to  me.  It  Avas 
given  to  Mr.  Schine.  Second  of  all,  he  Avorked  Avith  Paul  Crouch  on 
that.  Second  of  all,  sir,  I don’t  believe  I said  that  that  document 
started  the  investigation.  There  were  a number  of  things  which  con- 
tributed to  the  start  of  the  investigation,  and  I believe  I outlined  those 
in  probably  too  much  detail.  I certainly  agree  Avith  you.  Senator,  if 
you  want  to  use  this  as  a basis  for  some  additional  questioning,  I 
certainly  agree  with  you  that  that  was  one  of  the  documents  that  Avas 
submitted  and  one  of  the  documents  Ave  did  consider. 

Senator  Jackson.  What  Avere  the  other  principal  documents? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  were  a good  number.  Do  you  want  me  to  recite 
documents  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  Just  the  principal  ones. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I remember  there  was  a record  on  Fort  Monmouth. 
There  was  another  record  made  by 

Senator  Jackson.  lYhat  do  you  mean  a record  on  Fort  Monmouth? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  w^as  a record  made  by  another  group  down  in 
Congress.  I don’t  think  it  was  ever  made  public,  although  I am  not 
sure,  concerning  the  disappearance  of  a large  number  of  documents 
from  the  secret  Army  radar  laboratories  at  Fort  Monmouth.  That 
was  made  available  to  us  at  the  very  beginning  and  w^e  Avent  into  that 
and  studied  that.  Other  information  was  supplied  to  us. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  all  in  the  committee  files? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  all  in  the  committee  files? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes;  I am  sure  it  is. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  that  was  from  another  committee  in 
Congress  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I belieA^e  it  was. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  when  did  you  get  that  information? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Around  the  same  time,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  February  or  March? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  February  or  March  of  1953? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  around  there 
some  time. 

Senator  Jackson;  You  stated  that  this  document,  referring  to  the 
Crouch  document,  was  in  the  regular  files  of  the  subcommittee,  in 
room  101  of  the  subcommittee  ? 
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Mr.  CoHX.  I assume  it  was,  sir.  I am  sure  it  was  in  the  files.  It 
might  have  been  in  one  of  the  other  rooms  the  subcommittee  keeps, 
sir.  I can’t  swear  to  that.  I am  sure  it  was  in  the  regular  files  of 
the  subcommittee,  available. 

Senator  Jackson.  I looked  at  the  document.  As  I recall,  you  stated 
that,  “It  was  in  the  regular  files,” — this  is  from  page  3902 — “in  room 
101  of  the  subcommittee  offices,  sir.  It  has  been  there  since  March.” 
I looked  over  this  file,  and  I don’t  see  how  any  Senator  could  possibly 
find  it.  It  has  no  file  number.  How  could  any  Senator  possibly  know 
of  its  existence  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  in  this  way,  sir.  If  one  of  the  Senators 
on  the  committee,  say  you,  sir,  had  called  me  and  asked  me  what 
preliminary  investigations  were  under  way,  I would  have  come  up 
to  your  office  and  I would  have  told  you,  I would  have  mentioned 
this  one.  If  you  wanted  to  see  the  files  on  preliminary  investigations 
of  Communist  infiltration  in  the  Army,  this  would  have  been  in  one 
of  the  several  files,  undoubtedly,  that  would  have  been  displayed  to 
you,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  But  isn’t  there  a regular  filing  system  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  some  5 or  6 years  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  think  anything  has  been  in  existence  for 
5 or  6 years.  I think  that  the  way  of  doing  things  was  changed  quite 
a bit  after  the  reorganization  of  Congress  in  1953.  I know,  sir,  that 
I had 

Senator  Jackson.  You  say  the  reorganization  of  Congress.  You 
mean  the  new  Congress? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  new  Congress ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  Senator  Potter? 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  essence 
of  the  report  made  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  about  you  is  the 
fact  that  you  as  chief  counsel  of  this  committee  used  the  investigating 
arm  of  the  Senate  as  a club  on  the  Army  in  an  effort  to  secure  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  Dave  Schine  ? Do  you  agree  that  that  is  the  es- 
sence of  the  charges  that  were  made  against  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  hard  to  answer  that,  sir.  It  certainly  was  the  im- 
port of  what  was  published  in  the  newspapers  and  what  was  in  some 
of  these  original  documents  they  released.  When  I heard  their  testi- 
mony and  particularly  their  questions  on  cross-examination  here,  sir, 
1 was  interested  to  note  that  neither  one  could  give  a single  specific 
instance  in  which  anything  such  as  you  suggest  occurred.  1 say  under 
oath  no  such  thing  ever  did  occur. 

Senator  Potter.  The  purpose  of  the  question  is  to  state  the  original 
charges  that  were  made. 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  If  those  charges  were  true,  would  you  consider 
that  a serious  charge? 

iMr.  Cotin.  Sir,  I would  certainly  say  any  abuse  of  power  on  the 
part  of  this  committee  or  any  member  of  its  staff  would  certainly  be  a — 
would  certainly  be  a very  serious  matter  which  should  be  dealt  with 
by  the  committee.  I don’t  say,  sir — well,  it  should  be  dealt  with  by  the 
committee  in  some  way. 

Senator  Potter.  To  follow  that  question  up,  if  those  charges  were 
true 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Potter.  Would  you  feel  that  your  services  as  chief  counsel 
of  the  committee  should  cease  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sure. 

Senator  Potter.  If  those  charges  are  false,  do  you  agree  with  me 
that  an  unconscionable  act  has  been  committed  by  some  members  of 
the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  it  is — once  again  I have-been  trying  to  avoid  char- 
acterizing. I certainly  think  that  if.you  ask  me  directly,  the  act  would 
be  unconscionable  and  I think  it  was  unconscionable,  and  I think  it  is 
unconscionable;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  If  the  charges  are  not  true 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  That  they  made,  it  is  an  unconscionable  act 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  By  somebody. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  that  the  persons  responsible  for  that  act,  do 
you  agree  with  me,  should  no  longer  hold  a position  of  public  trust? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  that  is  a little  high  for  me  to  pass  on.  I don’t  know 
just  what  the  ramifications  behind  the  whole  thing  might  be,  and  just 
what  they  were  doing,  and  why  they  were  doing  it,  and  who  told  them 
to  do  it,  and  a lot  of  other  things  which  would  enter  into  a judgment 
as  to  that.  I would  rather  not  pass  any  kind  of  judgment  on  them. 

Senator  Potter.  The  reason  I am  questioning  along  this  line,  Mr. 
Cohn,  is  that  it  seemed  to  me  when  the  charge  was  made  it  was  a serious 
charge,  for  this  reason:  If  true,  you  had  taken  improper  advantage 
of  your  position  with  the  committee.  If  false,  you  are  being  maligned 
by  people  for  purposes  of  which  the  committee  should  have  knowl- 
edge. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  As  I understand  the  charges  made  by  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Adams,  one  of  them  was  that  you  threatened  to  wreck  the 
Army. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Jenkins,  in  his  examination  of  you,  covered 
that  fairly  well,  but  I want  once  again  to  ask  you : DM  you  threaten  to 
wreck  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I testified  about  that  conversation  on  January 
14,  and  I might  say,  sir,  not  only  did  I not  threaten  to  wreck  the  Army, 
but  Mr.  Adams  never  believed  that  for  one  minute.  If  he  did,  sir,  he 
would  not  have  called  me  up  at  my  home  weeks  later,  he  w«uld  not  have 
tried  to  continue  a personal  relationship  with  me.  He  would  not  have 
acted  the  way  he  did. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  did  you  threaten  to  get  Mr.  Stevens’ 
job? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  and  if  I had  done  that,  sir,  Mr.  Adams  would 
not  have  acted  the  way  he  did,  I am  sure. 

Senator  Potter.  Do  you  recall  when  Mr.  Stevens  and,  I believe,  also 
Mr.  Adams  were  on  the  stand,  I asked  them  that  if  Private  Schine  had 
received  a commission  or  if  he  had  received  an  assignment  to  the  New 
York  area,  if  they  felt  that  their  troubles  with  the  committee  would 
have  ceased.  I believe  they  testified  that  they  thought  that  their 
troubles  with  the  committee  would  have  ceased. 
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I would  like  to  ask  you,  if  Private  Scliine  had  received  an  assign- 
ment to  the  New  York  area,  would  that  have  made  any  difference  to 
you  or  to  the  committee  and  its  program  for  investigating  the  Fort 
Monmouth  case  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  answer  to  that,  sir — and  the  record  proves  it — is 
^‘no,”  sir.  Second  of  all.  Senator  Potter,  I might  point  out  that  as  I 
recall,  when  Senator  McCarthy  interrogated  Mr.  Stevens  on  this  point, 
Mr.  Stevens  said  he  did  not  think  that  the  hearings  would  have 
stopped,  and  of  course  they  would  not  have  in  any  way. 

Senator  Potter.  In  the  statement  issued  by  Senator  McCarthy, 
yourself,  and  Mr.  Carr,  you  state  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stevens  were 
using  Private  Schine  as  more  or  less  a pawn  in  an  effort  to  call  off  the 
investigation  of  Fort  Monmouth.  Do  you  testify  to  that  effect  today  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I think  I told  on  direct  examination.  Senator 
Potter,  some  of  the  things  which  Mr.  Adams  did  and  said  on  this 
matter.  For  instance,  that  January  14  conversation  on  this  overseas 
matter,  and  some  earlier  conversations.  I think  it  was  certainly  very 
dear  to  Mr.  Carr  and  I think  it  was  clear  to  me  that  Mr.  Adams  was 
trying  to  use  that  in  some  way.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  What  would  your  reaction  have  been  if  Mr.  Stevens 
or  Mr.  Adams  had  said  to  you,  “Well,  now,  listen.  Private  Schine  will 
serve  as  any  other  man.  I don’t  want  to  discuss  it  with  you.  As  far 
as  the  investigation  is  concerned,  you  can  investigate  the  Army  until 
doomsday.”  What  would  your  reaction  have  been  to  a statement  of 
that  kind  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I suppose  that  would  have  ended  that,  sir.  I might  say, 
there  was  never  any  request  by  us  for  any  kind  of  preferential  treat- 
ment for  Schine.  The  only  discussion  we  had  with  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Adams  was  about  this  arrangement  to  let  him  finish  up  some 
of  his  work. 

On  the  question  of  using  his  services  in  the  Army  based  on  his 
qualifications,  Mr.  Stevens  was  very  kind  about  that,  sir,  and  Mr. 
Stevens  came  forward  on  several  occasions  and  said  that  he  was 
making  such  arrangements  because  he  felt  it  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  the  Army  to  use  one  who  had  qualifications  in  this  field.  That 
vas  said  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

To  answer  your  question  directly.  Senator  Potter,  if  Mr.  Stevens 
Iiad  ever  suggested  to  me  or  to  anybody  else  that  the  arrangement 
about  Schine’s  finishing  his  committee  work  or  anything  like  that  was 
improper  in  any  way,  I suppose  all  he  would  have  to  do  was  to  tell  us 
(here  was  something  wrong  about  it,  that  it  shouldn’t  be  done 

Senator  Po^pter.  Would  that  have  ended  it,  as  far  as  you  were 
concerned  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don't  think  we  would  have  very  much  choice,  sir. 
Mr.  Stevens  is  under  no  obligation  to  talk  to  me  about  that  or  any- 
thing else. 

Senator  Potter.  ^Ir.  Cohn,  you  testified  that  when  Mr.  Adams 
contacted  you  in,  I believe,  room  101 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Poiter.  About  an  overseas  assignment  for  Private  Schine, 
he  tied  that  in  with  the  hearings  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Potter.  Is  it  yonr  testimony  that  he  was  toying  with  you 
to  use  David  Schine’s  assignment  or  tlireatening  to  send  Dave  Schine 
overseas  unless  you  called  otf'the  Fort  Monmouth  investigation? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  he  was  trying  to,  sir.  I think  that  there  was  a 
(rood  deal  of  baiting  on  Mr.  Adams’  part  of  me  and  other  people  in 
connection  with  this  whole  matter. 

Senator  Potter.  When  he  discussed  that  with  you,  was  it  in  a light 
Tcin,  or  was  he  serious? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  to  be  completely  fair  about  this,  I think  he  was 
serious  about  that,  sir.  I do  have  to  tell  you,  sir,  it  is  very  hard  in 
a few  words  to  paint  a picture  of  a relationship  which  existed  over 
a long  period  of  time  between  I^Ir.  Adams  and  the  staff  of  this  com- 
mittee. We  knew  him  well.  We  were  friends,  good  friends.  We 
spent  a lot  of  time  together  socially,  and  in  every  other  way  there 
was  a good  deal  of  baiting.  There  was  a good  deal  of  joking  and 
practical  joking.  I can  give  you  numerous  examples  going  on  back 
aJid  forth. 

When  you  ask  me  about  the  January  14  conversation,  that  did  make 
an  impression  on  me.  I thought  it  wms  unusual,  and  I thought  that 
Mr.  Adams  was  serious. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington? 

Senator  Symington.  IMr.  Colin,  I made  a statement  yesterday  about 
the  internal  security  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  We  couldn’t  continue  with  it  because  of  lunch. 
I said  that  there  were  courses  of  action  which  were  available  to  any 
man  in  the  service  or  in  the  services  or  any  civilian  in  our  Federal 
Government  that  he  could  take  before  coming  to  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  any  graft,  inefficiency,  or  subversion  which  he  might  feel 
or  she  might  feel  existed  in  their  branch  of  the  service  or  Government. 
I pointed  out  that  they  could  just  go  around  their  immediate  superior 
to  persons  higher  in  the  chain  of  command ; that  they  could  go  to  the 
investigating  and  intelligence  department  of  their  branches,  like  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  of  the  Air  Force,  G-2  of  the  Army, 
or  the  Office  of  Naval  Intelligence. 

I said  further  that  if  such  a person  was  still  dissatisfied  or  feels 
that  his  whole  branch  of  the  service  was  corrupt  and  no  good,  he 
could  go  to  the  Department  of  J ustice  or  its  investigative  agency,  the 
FBI,  with  his  complaint. 

Finally,  I said  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  could  be  the  court 
of  last  resort.  Of  course,  the  Members  of  the  Congress  are  also  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  the  land. 

I want  to  make  clear  that  I was  talking  about  a right  to  give  infor- 
mation. When  we  are  talking  about  documents  which  have  been 
classified  secret  or  confidential,  I Avant  to  emphasize  that  I feel  that 
any  serviceman  or  woman  or  any  Federal  employee  has  to  be  gov- 
erned by  the  laAv  of  the  land. 

Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  I Avant  to  ask  you  some  questions  about  the  internal 
security  of  the  United  States.  Would  you  be  good  enough  to  answer 
them  as  much  as  you  can  “yes”  or  “no”  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Because,  as  you  know,  my  questioning  time 
is  limited. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Symington.  There  are  two  principal  committees  in  th(  , 
Congress  which  deal  with  subversion — the  Government  Committee  or 
Operations,  the  Senate  Internal  Security  Committee,  the  House  Un-  ’ 
American  Affairs  Committee — and  there  is  also  the  Federal  Burear 
of  Investigation  dealing  with  the  same  problems,  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  i:  f 

^ Senator  Symington.  Suppose  a Government  employee  in  the  execu-/r, 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  had  charge  of  a document  stamped i, 
top  secret,  which  he  thought  was  not  being  given  proper  attention'^- 
by  his  superior,  would  you  think  it  was  right  for  him  to  give  that  docu- 
ment to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  ? | 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I hoped  at  the  beginning  I could  give  you  a yes 
or  no  answer,  but  I want  to  say  right  now.  Senator  Symington,  this' 
raises  some  very  great  issues  on  which  I might  not  be  too  well  quali- 
fied to  speak.  I 

Senator  Symington.  Do  your  best  to  give  me  yes  or  no,  because 
I have  only  10  minutes.  | 

Mr.  Cohn.  I just  can’t  do  it,  sir.  I just  can’t  give  you  this  vast 
picture,  even  what  little  I know  about  it,  with  a yes  or  no  answerj 
I have  to  go  into  some  detail. 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  the  question. 

Senator  Symington.  I would  like  to  repeat  it,  if  I may. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  the  question. 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  a Government  employee  in  the  execu-: 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  had  charge  of  a document  stamped' 
top  secret  which  he  thought  was  not  being  given  proper  attention  by 
his  superior,  would  you  think  it  was  right  for  him  to  give  that  docu- 
ment to  the  chairman  of  this  committee  d 

It  seems  to  me  you  could  answer  that  pretty  close  to  yes  or  no. 

]\Ir.  CoiiN.  Sir,  it  would  require  a much  longer  speech  on  my  part 
than  you  ^vould  want  to  hear. 

'Senator  Sy3iington.  In  order  to  help  me  with  my  questioning,  Avill 
you  get  up  a file  for  the  record,  and  we  can  take  it  up  later. 

]\Iy  next  question,  Mr.  Cohn : Would  it  be  right  for  this  gentleman 
to  give  it  to  the  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security  Committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  maybe  I can  answer  these  questions  this  way:  I 
think  it  would  be  right  for  that  gentleman  to  act  in  accordance  with 
his  oath  to  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  to  his  God,  to  protect 
this  country  against  all  enemies  foreign  and  domestic.  I think  that 
would  be  a decision  which  he  would  have  to  make.  If  he  were  going 
to  report  some  instances  of  failure  to  act,  particularly  where  it  in- 
volved protection  of  a Communist  or  a spy,  I,  sir,  would  have  to  see  an 
awful  lot  before  I would  condemn  him  for  going  to  the  duly  elected 
chairman  of  a committee  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  which  is  in  business  for  that  purpose. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  with  all  due  respect  to  you,  I 
didn’t  talk  about  a spy.  I said  of  a document  stamped  top  secret, 

Mr.  Cohn.  About  what,  sir? 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  a Government  employee  in  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  had  charge  of  a document  stamped 
top  secret  which  he  thought  was  not  being  given  proper  attention  by 
his  superior.  Would  j’ou  think  it  was  right  for  him  to  give  that 
document  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  I regret,  very  much,  Senator  Symington,  I cannot  pos- 
ibly  answer  that  question  covering  the  vast  field  which  it  does,  yes  or 
10.  . . 

Senator  Symington.  May  we  proceed?  Would  it  be  right  to  give  it 
1 0 the  chairman  of  the  Internal  Security  Committee  ? Is  your  answer 
.he  same? 

j Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  is  the  same.  Sometime  I would  be  happy  to 
fell  you  about  a lot  of  these  things.  I may  be  wrong  on  a lot  of  them. 
|;t  is  a long  story.  I can’t  answer  yes  or  no. 

Senator  Symington.  Would  your  answer  be  the  same,  that  you  can’t 
inswer  yes  or  no,  with  respect  to  the  right  of  giving  it  to  the  diairman 
)f  the  Un-American  Activities  Committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Your  answer  then  would  be  the  same  with 
espect  to  giving  a top  secret  document  to  any  committee  chairman,  is 
:hat  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  would  have  to  be,  sir,  in  order  to  get  the 
picture  accurately,  we  would  have  to  go  into  specifics  and  see  just 
vhat  we  are  talking  about,  what  type  of  a case,  and  see  just  what  the 
oractical  situation  has  been  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
)ver  the  past  few  years  as  I have  known  it  both  from  the  executive 
md  from  the  legislative  standpoint. 

Senator  Symington.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  a former  Congress- 
man named  Vito  Marcantonio  from  your  State? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Have  I heard  of  him  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes. 
i Mr.  Cohn.  Yes. 

Senator  Symington.  If  Vito  Marcantonio  had  been  chairman  or 
member  of  the  House  Un-American  Activities  Committee,  would  it 
be  all  right  for  you  to  give  him  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Vito  Marcantonio?  I wouldn’t  give  him  the  right 
time. 

Senator  Symington.  I beg  your  pardon  ? 

, Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

j Senator  Symington.  If  the  chairman  of  one  of  these  committees 
were  unavailable,  do  you  think  a Government  employee  could  give 
this  top  secret  material  to  the  committee  staff  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Do  I think  it  would  be  proper  to  give  it  to  a member 
I of  the  committee  staff? 

Senator  Symington.  That  was  my  question. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  might  be,  sir. 

I Senator  Symington.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  employees  or  staff 
i members  of  congressional  committees  being  Communists  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  that  Alger  Hiss  worked  for  a congressional 
committee  back  in  the  middle  1930’s,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  That  is  correct.  That  is  the  Nye  committee 
investigating  the  munitions  industry  and  there  have  been  several 
I others.  You  do  know  that  there  have  been  members,  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  In  fact,  there  have  been  some  connected  with 
members  currently  serving 

I Senator  Symington.  My  time  is  limited.  You  know,  don’t  you, 
j that  there  is  a procedure  for  checking  the  loyalty  and  security  for 
! all  Government  employees  ? 
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]\lr.  Cohn.  I know  there  is  a procedure,  sir.  I know  that  pro- 
cedure is  not  always  followed. 

Senator  Symington.  Has  the  Congress  ever  adopted  a loyalty  pro- 
gram for  its  own  employees  or  employees  of  committees? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  the  details  of  that,  sir.  I know  that  in 
our  committee  we  asked  the  FBI  to  make  a check  and  see  if  there 
is  derogatory  information  on  anyone  we  are  about  to  employ,  and 
T know  that  members  of  our  staff  get — apply  for  Defense  Department 
clearance  if  their  work  might  require  that. 

Senator  Symington.  You  might  want  to  check  that,  the  question.  ^ 
and  we  will  perhaps  include  that  in  the  other  information  you  are  ^ 
going  to  give  me. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir.  | 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you.  ^ ' <)1 

Have  you,  yourself,  received  any  information  since  you  have  been  ll 
on  the  staff  from  confidential  informers?  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  Confidential  informers?  ' f ' 

Senator  Symington.  Yes.  ^ ; e 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Well,  I was  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  while 
I have  been  on  the  staff  of  this  committee  I have  received  much 
valuable  information  from  people  we  might  call  confidential  in- 
formers ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Have  some  confidential  informers  given  in- 
formation  to  other  staff  members  in  addition  to  you  ? o: 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  they  have,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  are  sure  they  have? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I am  sure  they  have,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  some  investigators,  secretaries,  and  file 
clerks  have  access  to  the  committee  files?  o 

IMr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  the  details  of  that.  Senator  Symington.  S] 
They  might. 

Senator  Symington.  Xow,  let’s  get  to  this  hypothetical  secret  docu- 
ment, top-secret  document,  again. 

Wouldn’t  that  be  put  in  the  committee  files,  if  the  chairman  received 
it  ? t’ 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  That  is  a hypothetical  secret  document? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes,  sir.  In  other  wmrds,  I asked  you  what 
you  would  do  with  a top-secret  document.  I 

Mr.  Cohn.  I imagine  if.  it  were  given  to  Senator  McCarthy,  there 
is  a very  good  chance  it  would  not  be  put  in  the  committee  files,  sir. 

1 imagine  Senator  ^McCarthy — Senator  McCarthy  is  very  careful 
about  protecting  the  identity  of  people  who  furnish  him  with  infor- 
mation, sir,  and  I think  he  takes  certain  steps  to  see — I know  in  some 
cases  I don't  know  who  gives  him  information.  I haven’t  asked  him 
and  I don’t  want  to  know. 

Senator  Symington.  Has  everybody  on  the  staff 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I interrupt? 

Senator  Si^iington.  !Mr.  Chairman,  I would  be  glad,  but  can  it 
be  permissible  for  the  Senator  not  to  take  my  time? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Sure.  During  Senator  Jackson’s  cross- 
examination — 

Senator  Symington.  Could  I have  a ruling  on  that? 

Senator  Mundt.  It  will  not  be  taken  out  of  your  time,  if  you  ' 
are  going  to  yield. 
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Senator  Symington.  Thank  you. 

. Senator  McCarthy.  During  Senator  Jackson's  cross-examination 
of  Mr.  Cohn,  I suggested  that  the  transcript  of  the  meeting  at  which 
time  Mr.  Cohn  was  confirmed,  be  made  a part  of  the  evidence.  I find 
now,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  was  no  transcript,  that  there  were 
merely  notes  made  by  the  stenographer  who  was  present.  I find  that 
there  was  no  mention  made.  Senator  Jackson,  of  any — in  these  notes — 
of  any  private  law  business.  These  are  confidential  notes.  I want 
to  pass  them  to  you.  If  there  are  any  parts  of  these  that  you  think 
should  be  part  of  the  record,  I personally  have  no  objection.  There 
may  be  some  parts  that  you  wouldn’t  want  to  make  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Jackson.  I think  that  is  fair.  The  reason  I raised  the 
question  is  I read  about  this  in  a magazine,  and  I had  never  heard 
of  the  affiliation  Avith  a private  law  firm.  It  was  for  that  purpose 
that  I asked  the  question. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I want  to  say  in  fairness  to  you  that  there  is 
no  mention  in  the  notes.  This  is  not  a transcript  of  what  occurred, 
merely  the  notes.  There  is  no  mention  in  the  notes  about  the  private 
law  firm. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington  may  continue. 

Senator  Jackson.  I had  no  recollection  of  it. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Cohn,  do  you  believe  that  anyone  can 
lawfully  deny  access  to  the  files  or  any  part  of  the  files  to  any  member 
of  a congressional  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  anyone  can  deny  access  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  quite  get  that  “anyone,”  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  let’s  say  do  you  believe  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  or  a majority  ruling  of  the  committee  can  deny  files, 
split  it  into  two,  to  any  member  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I just  don’t  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  have  no  opinion  on  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  believe  that  you  and  the  members  of 
the  committee  are  bound  by  the  laAvs  of  the  United  States  Congress? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Now  let  me  read  you  from  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1916,  as  amended.  [Reading :] 

All  committee  hearings,  records  data,  charts,  and  files  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct  from  the  congressional  office  records  of  the  member  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  such  records  shall  be  the  property  of  the  Congress 
and  all  members  of  the  committee  and  the  respective  Houses  shall  have  access 
to  such  records. 

Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  is  the  law. 

!Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  My  final  question  is,  as  counsel  for  this  com- 
mittee, do  you  consider  yourself  bound  by  the  law? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I consider  myself  bound  by  the  law.  Senator  Symington, 
not  only  because  I am  counsel  for  the  committee.  I consider  myself 
bound  by  the  law,  period,  for  all  purposes,  at  all  times.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Is  my  time  up,  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  IMundt.  Time  is  up. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Just  a few  questions. 
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Mr.  Cohn,  we  heard  a great  deal  about  the  important  work  which 
David  Schine  did  for  this  subcommittee  as  a member  of  the  staff. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dwokshak.  I am  interested  in  knowing  why  he  was  em- 
ployed. Did  he  have  any  particular  legal  or  newspaper  training  or 
other  experience  which  would  qualify  him  for  investigative  work? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Legal  or  newspaper?  No,  sir.  I would  say  that  legal 
and  newspaper  work  are  not  necessary  prerequisites  to  coming  Tvith 
the  staff’.  He  knew  a good  deal  about  the  Communist  movement  in 
this  country.  He  had  studied  it.  He  had  written  about  it.  And,  sir, 
he  was  very  much  interested  in  it.  He  was  willing  to  give  us  his  time 
for  nothing.  That  was  an  offer  of  which  we  were  very  happy  to 
avail 

Senator  Dworshak.  Is  that  the  main  reason  he  was  employed,  be- 
cause he  donated  his  services  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  1 would  not  say  that  was  the  main  reason  he 
was  employed.  The  main  reason  he  was  employed  was  because  he 
happened  to  have  a good  deal  'of  knowledge,  much  more  than  I did 
or  any  other  member  of  the  staff',  on  a particular  investigation  which 
we  desired  to  recommend  that  this  committee  undertake.  He  had 
worked  on  it  for  a period  of  years.  He  had  written  on  it.  He  knew 
a good  deal  more  about  it  than  we  did.  He  was  willing  to  come  and 
he  was  willing  to  work  for  nothing. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Did  he  have  peculiar  experience  wTnch  would 
enable  him  to  do  an  effective  job  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  know.  It  is  \ ery  hard  to  judge,  sometimes, 
about  peculiar  experience  enabling  you  to  do  a job. 

I have  seen  a lot  of  people.  Senator  Dworshak,  who  are  supposed 
to  have  great  experience.  They  come  in  and  they  do  a very  bad  job. 
I have  seen  other  people  whose  paper  record  might  not  look  quite  as 
impressive  who  come  in  and  do  a very  outstanding  job.  As  far  as 
Dave  Schine  is  concerned,  I would  let  the  judgment  of  those  who  let 
him  come  with  the  committee  be  passed  upon  as  a result  of  the  wmrk 
which  he  did  for  the  committee.  He  did  a lot  of  work  for  this 
committee. 

Senator  Dworshak.  That  is  admitted,  Mr.  Cohn,  but  what 
troubles  me  is  this : that  at  the  time  you  and  Mr.  Schine  took  the  tour 
in  Europe  to  investigate  the  Voice  of  America  and  its  operations  there, 
there  was  a great  deal  of  unfavorable  newspaper  publicity.  That 
would  indicate  possibly  that  you  were  doing  a very  efficient  job,  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  you  were  antagonizing  many  people. 

I wonder  whether  that  experience  Avas  largely  the  result  of  Mr. 
Schine’s  not  having  engaged  in  such  woik  in  the  past  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  to  that  would  be,  no,  sir,  and  I am  sorry  you 
think,  Senator  Dworshak,  that  because  a newspaper  or  a lot  of  news- 
papers in  Europe  particularly  might  do  a smear  job,  that  you  want 
to  accept  that  without  looking  at  the  facts  in  the  case  to  see  whether 
or  not  we  did  or  did  not  do  a good  job. 

As  far  as  that  trip  is  concerned,  we  were  sent  over  there  by  the 
chairman  to  do  certain  specific  things  and  obtain  certain  specific  in- 
formation. We  did  that.  We  did  that  as  best  we  could,  and  I think 
there  are  a lot  of  circumstances,  some  of  wdiich  have  been  aired  before 
this  committee  before.  I think  the  State  Department  and  certain 
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elements  in  it  were  no  happier  about  our  investigation  than  some 
other  agencies. 

Senator  Dwokshak.  You  feel  that  your  work  was  very  effective,  but 
that  it  wasn’t  fully  appreciated  and  was  misrepresented  in  the  press  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  seek  too  much  appreciation.  I try  to  do 
the  job  as  best  I can.  If  I do  anything  wrong,  I want  that  called  to 
my  attention. 

In  that  case,  as  in  every  other  case,  I have  done  the  best  I can.  I 
carried  out  the  assignment  I was  sent  over  there  to  do. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Cohn,  may  I interrupt  you?  I wasn’t  re- 
ferring to  you  so  much  as  to  Mr.  Schine.  I was  trying  to  develop 
whether  his  lack  of  experience  in  investigative  work  was  responsible 
for  the  unfavorable  publicity  which  he  received  on  that  tour. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I would  say  what  was  responsible  for  the  un- 
favorable publicity  is  the  fact  that  there  is  a great  deal  of  resentment 
in  European  nations  particularly  that  in  this  country  Senator  Joe 
McCarthy  and  some  other  people  are  addressing  themselves  to  the  job 
of  cleaning  out  Communists,  and  I might  say  that  in  some  of  these 
other  countries  that  same  job  is  not  being  done.  Perhaps  it  should 
be  done. 

Senator  Dworshak.  We  realize,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  in  Britain  and 
France  and  Italy  and  other  countries  in  Europe,  they  tolerate  com- 
munism, that  they  have  Communists  in  their  government.  I am 
wondering  whether  you  received  cooperation  from  our  embassies  and 
the  Americans  whom  you  encountered  in  your  European  tour  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I was  particularly  talking  about  HICOG  in  Germany. 
Yv"e  not  only  did  not  receive  cooperation,  but  we  were  made  the  object 
of  a deliberate  and  planned  smear  involving  newspapers  which  were 
subsidized  and  paid  for  by  a revolving  fund  by  HICOG,  which  was 
doing  the  smear. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Cohn,  do  you  think  if  David  Schine  re- 
ceived a commission  in  the  summer  of  1953,  that  possibly  the  con- 
troversy with  Secretary  Stevens  and  the  Army  and  this  hearing  might 
have  been  avoided  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  do  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  it  would  have  any  bearing  on  it  whatso- 
ever. I am  sure  nobody  else  does. 

Senator  D’worshak.  Do  you  think  some  other  conflict  would  have 
developed  between  the  subcommittee  and  its  staff  and  the  officials 
in  the  Department  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  are  asking  me  to  predict  about  conflicts  develop- 
ing. I know  of  no  conflict  developing  here.  I was  made  aware  of 
none  by  Mr.  Stevens  or  Mr.  Adams. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Now  wait  a minute.  Go  ahead.  Pardon  me. 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  you  want  to  interrupt  me  there  and  question  me 
on  the  statement  I just  made,  that  is  all  right. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  say  there  is  no  conflict.  There  is  cer- 
tainly lack  of  cooperation  and  throughout  this  hearing,  we  have 
heard  allegations  and  charges  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  was 
trying  to  suppress  or  terminate  the  hearing  of  this  subcommittee  at 
Fort  Monmouth.  Is  that  true  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir,  but  if  I might  answer  you.  Senator 
Dworshak,  what  I said  was  this:  that  while  the  events  were  sup- 
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posedly  going  on,  Mr.  Stevens  and  I\Ir.  Adams  did  nothing  to  make  : 
us  aware  of  the  fact  that  they  thought  there  was  any  conflict  or  that  i 
anyone  was  doing  anything  wrong.  It  is  a little  peculiar,  sir,  to 
have  somebody  come  in  and  say  you  are  abusing  them  and  “vituperat- 
ing” them,  if  there  is  any  such  word,  and  then  in  the  next  breath 
have  them  call  }mu  up  and  invite  you  out  to  Innch  and  dinner  and 
ask  you  to  do  things  for  them  and  continue  a social  relationship  over 
a period  of  time. 

Senator,  I should  say  this:  It  is  a very  peculiar  thing  to  have 
somebody  come  in  here  and  say  he  was  abused  by  me  because  I called 
Inm  up  on  the  phone  too  much,  and  tlien  when  I didn’t  call  him  up 
on  the  phone  for  a couple  of  weeks  to  have  him  call  me  up  at  my 
home  in  New  York  and  complain  very  bitterly  because  he  hadn’t 
heard  from  me  and  I hadn’t  called  him  up. 

I would  say,  sir,  that  the  complaints  and  the  charges  on  the  part  | 
of  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  are  not  in  good  faith. 

Senator  Dwokshak.  Let’s  eliminate  the  charges  in  this  controversy. 
What  would  the  situation  be  on  the  relations  between  your  subcom- 
mittee staff  and  the  Department  of  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  relations  would  be,  sir,  that  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr. 
Stevens  were  doing  their  best  to  stop  the  committee  from  conducting 
its  investigation,  which  is  not  something  unique  in  the  annals  of  i 
history.  Most  agencies  which  are  being  investigated  don’t  like  to  be  ( 
investigated,  and  they  would  be  much  happier  if  the  committee  pulled  • 
out.  This  was  not  a highly  unusual  situation  to  us,  sir.  They  were 
welcome  to  try.  It  was  our  job  to  see  that  they  did  not  succeed.  ] 
Senator  Dworshak.  Certainly,  Mr.  Cohn,  you  did  not  believe  that  j 
the  Department  of  the  Army  and  Secretary  Stevens  were  unwilling  to 
expose  in  every  possible  manner  subversives  and  security  risks  within 
the  operations  of  Fort  Monmouth?  I 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I think  that  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  had  what  f 
I believe,  sir,  to  be  the  mistaken  notion  that  the  exposure  of  these  things 
would  be  a personal  reflection  upon  them  and  would  indicate  to  thej 
])ublic  that  they  had  been  lax  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  andi  ji 
that  it  took  this  committee  to  come  along  and  prod  them  into  action.  i p 
I think  they  were  human  enough  not  to  want  that  situation  to|jt 
occur  so  that  they  acted  as  they  did.  I don’t  think  it  was  a question  of  i 
covering — of  them  wanting  Communists  in  the  Army.  Of  course  it. 
wasn’t.  It  was  a question  of  their  not  wanting  the  resultant  embar-U 
rassment  from  the  public  uncovering  of  the  few  Communists  who  in- ! 
filtrated  the  great  Army  and  of  the  people  who  were  serving  under (fj 
Mr.  Stevens  who  were  responsible  for  this  small  infiltration  in  thisjjji 
very  large,  great  Army.  ^ ^ do 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Cohn,  assuming  that  your  subcommittee  i, 
and  the  staff  do  not  go  forward  with  the  investigation  at  Fort  Mon-  g; 
mouth,  do  you  believe  that  the  Department  of  the  Army  will  accelerate  p 
its  activities  there  and  do  everything  possible  to  root  out  all  of  the  j, 
esp:)ionage  which  we  think  is  there  ? ; 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Do  I believe  that,  sir?  j., 

Senator  Dworshak.  Yes.  « 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  I don’t  believe  that,  sir.  I believe  the  minute  this  ^ 
committee  stops  there  will  be  a simultaneous  relaxation  in  efforts  on 
the  p^art  of  the  Army  in  doing  what  it  should  do  on  these  things  and  I 
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think  the  way  they  have  handled  the  Peress  case  is  just  about  the  last 
straw  in  indicating  that  there  is  a very  strong  need  for 

Senator  Dwokshak.  It  is  your  judgment,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  this  in- 
vestigating subcommittee  and  its  staff  should  continue  its  work  at  F ort 
Monmouth  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy,  have  you  any  questions  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes.  I have  a few. 

First,  Mr.  Cohn,  may  I say  that  I have  been  extremely  happy  to  see 
the  comparison  between  your  answers  and  the  answers  of  Mr.  Stevens 
and  Mr.  Adams.  I have  appreciated  the  way  you  have  answered  all 
questions  and  not  ducked  any  of  them.  I think  your  performance  on 
the  witness  stand  may  be  somewhat  a key  to  why  the  opposition  feels 
they  must  get  rid  of  you  at  all  costs.  I think  your  performance  here 
on  the  witness  stand  has  justified  the  confidence  that  I had  when  I in- 
duced you- to  take  this  job  as  chief  counsel. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  I deeply  appreciate  your  confidence  in  me. 
That  means  more  to  me  than  anything. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cohn,  just  one  or  two  questions.  I have  just  had  handed  to  me 
the  Daily  Worker — that  is,  the  official  Daily  Worker — which  has  been 
described  as  the  telegraph  agency  of  the  Communist  Party.  I guess 
there  is  no  question  about  that. 

I find  here  the  headline  for  today  is  “Flanders  Likens  J^fcCarthy  to 
Hitler.”  Then  a box  says,  “Celler  asks  probe  of  McCarthy  spy 
network.” 

Reading  the  balance  of  that : 

Representative  Emanuel  Celler,  Democrat,  New  York,  introduced  a resolution 
today  urging  the  Justice  Department  to  investigate  what  he  called  McCarthy’s 
spy  network  in  the  Government.  Celler  said  the  network  is  “stealing  secret 
documents  in  violation  of  the  law.” 

May  I ask  you  this,  Mr.  Cohn,  in  view  of  your  rather  long  record 
; in  helping  to  successfully  prosecute  traitors  to  this  country.  I as- 
I sume  you  are  fully  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  Daily  Worker  and  what 

I it  is. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  for  the  benefit  of  our  American  jury 
who  is  watching  this,  could  you  tell  us  what  the  Daily  Worker  is? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  The  Daily  Worker  is  perhaps  the  leading  offi- 
cial publication  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  which, 
in  turn  of  course,  is  merely  the  local  office  of  the  worldwide  Communist 
conspiracy.  The  Daily  Worker,  published  in  New  York,  sir,  has  been 
named  by  people  including  a man  who  was  once  its  managing  editor 
as  the  sort  of  telegraph  wire  that  goes  out  every  day  to  Communist 
Party  members  through  the  country,  giving  them  their  instructions 
as  to  what  the  Communist,  the  current  Communist,  line  is,  how  they 
should  talk,  how  they  should  think,  and  what  they  should  say.  It  is 
used  to  convey  those  instructions  to  members  of  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy in  this  country.  I might  say  that  the  evidence  has  showed 
that  the  line  which  the  Daily  Worker  follows  is,  in  the  last  analysis, 
set  in  Moscow  by  the  leaders  of  the  worldwide  Communist  conspiracy. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  There  is  no  question,  is  there,  Mr.  Cohn,'  but 
wliat  the  Daily  Worker  is  the  medium  by  which  the  Communist  Party 
tells  its  loyal  members  throughout  the  country  what  to  do,  what  the 
line  is? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  the  most  important,  sir.  There  are  others.  There 
is  Political  Affairs,  which  is  a monthly  theoretical  magazine  of  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the  theories  are  set 
forth  in  a little  bit  more  high-toned  language  than  the  Daily  Worker. 
There  are  certain  other  Communist  publications.  But  I would  cer- 
tainly agree  with  you,  that  the  Daily  Worker  is  No.  1. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  make  part  of 
the  record  the  front  page  of  the  Daily  Worker,  which  praises  up  the 
Congressman  and  the  Senator  which  attack  us  for  having  exposed 
Communists. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  McCarthy,  I might  say  this,  I don’t  know  how 
frequently  you  read  the  Daily  Worker,  but  if  you  read  that  and  if 
you  read  Political  Affairs,  you  will  find  that  a substantial  portion 
of  every  single  issue  of  the  Daily  Worker  is  devoted  to  attacks  on 
you,  that  in  Political  Affairs,  which  sets  the  key  for  the  top  leader- 
ship for  the  Communist  Party,  in  its  last  issue,  there  is  an  article 
in  which  the  Communist  Party  claims  a good  deal  of  credit  for  recent 
attacks  upon  you,  and  sets  as  the  No.  1 objective  for  Communists  in 
the  United  States,  the  participation  in  attacks  and  attempts  to  dis- 
credit you.  That  is  in  the  Daily  Worker,  the  Political  Affairs,  and 
every  single  Communist  publication,  day  in,  day  out,  month  in,  month 
out.  There  is  no  conceivable  doubt  about  that. 

I am  not  attacked  nearly  as  frequently  as  you  are,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  you  are  running  a good,  close  second 
riMit  now.  The  Communist  Party,  as  you  know,  held  a trial  of 
^IcCarthy  in  New  York.  As  I recall,  I think  they  convicted  me. 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  were  convicted,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  your  trial  will  be  next  by  the  Com- 
munist Party.  IVIr.  Cohn,  you  and  Mr.  Schine  went  through  Europe. 
1 sent  you  over  there  to  go  through  the  libraries  and  come  back  and 
report  to  me  what  Communist  works  were  actually  on  the  shelves. 
^Ir.  Dworshak  questioned  you  about  that,  and  I think  wisely  so.  I 
think  it  is  an  important  item.  The  man  who  was  in  charge  of  the 
program  was  Theodore  Kaghan;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  there  were  a number  of  assignments  that  you  gave 
us.  The  man  who  was  acting  head  of  that  part  of  HICOC,  the 
Public  Affairs  Office,  at  the  time  we  were  over  there,  with  some  4,000 
people  working  under  him,  was  a man  named  Theodore  Kaghan, 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  ^IcCarthy.  Theodore  Kaghan  is  no  longer  with  the  in- 
foi’ination  program,  is  that  correct,  as  far  as  you  know  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  far  as  I know,  he  is  not,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  any  event,  during  our  investigation  his  res- 
ignation was  accepted  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I wonder  if  you  would — and  I think  this  has 
some  bearing  on  the  questions  asked  by  Senator  Dworshak — I wonder 
if  you  would  briefly  outline  the  background  of  Mr.  Kaghan,  so  we 
will  get  a better  picture  of  the  type  of  publicity  that  we  received  out 
of  Euro])e  when  you  were  over  there? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Kaghan,  who  I think  was  head  of  the 
Public  Affairs  Office  in  HICOG,  when  we  were  over  there,  investi- 
gating it,  it  comes  to  me,  offhand.  No.  1,  had  signed  a Communist,  a 
written  pledge,  to  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  in  the 
form  of  a Communist  nominating  petition.  No.  2,  this  pledge  was 
signed  by  him  during  the  Hitler-Stalin  pact,  when  anyone  with  an 
ounce  of  brains,  I think,  sir,  knew  just  what  the  Communists  were 
up  to.  No.  3,  he  had  been  the  author  of  a number  of  pro- Communist 
plays.  No.  4,  those  plays  had  been  produced  by  a Communist-front 
organization.  I won’t  mention  the  name  because  I am  in  doubt 
about  one  word  in  its  title.  It  has  been  cited  in  the  official  sub- 
versive guide.  There  were  a number  of  other  incidents,  indicating 
that  Mr.  Kaghan  had  been  affiliated  with  the  Communist  movement, 
sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  when  Mr.  Kaghan  was  brought  here  for 
questioning,  do  you  recall  that  he  admitted  that  he  lived  for  approxi- 
mately 1 year  with  a man  whom  he  knew  to  be  a member  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  or  thought  to  be  a member  of  the  Communist  Party  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  my  recollection,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  that  man  who  wrote  plays  which  were  pro- 
duced by  Communist  fronts,  who  lived  with  a member  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party,  signed  the  Communist  pledge,  was  the  individual  over  in 
Europe  who  was  notifying  the  press  where  you  would  be,  where  Mr. 
Schine  would  be,  advising  them  to,  in  effect,  tail  you,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that  in  my  mind,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And,  actually,  with  no  authorization  whatso- 
ever, there  was — how  would  you  describe  it — there  was  a man  given 
the  job  of  tailing  you  and  Mr.  Schine,  following  you  every  place  you 
went  ? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I ran  into  that  man  at  the  airport  the  other 
night  here  in  Washington,  sir.  I am  sure  he  wasn’t  following  me.  I 
think  he  is  out  of  the  State  Department  now. 

Senator  McCarthy.  During  your  trip  through  Europe,  did  you 
find  that  we  had  subsidized  and  were  at  that  time  subsidizing  papers 
that  had  editors,  publishers,  who  were  or  at  least  had  been  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  more  than  that,  sir.  That  is  true,  but  in  addition 
to  that,  this  fund  that  I talked  about  that  HICOG  had  to  subsidize, 
finance,  give  money  to  certain  German  publications,  some  of  the  money 
which  came  from  the  American  taxpayers,  was  actually  used  by  one 
of  these  newspapers,  to  print  up  official  propaganda  for  the  Commu- 
nist Party  in  Germany. 

Senator  McCarthy.  One  of  the  results  of  your  trip  through  Europe 
was  the  resignation  of  this  man  Kaghan  who  was  in  charge  of  some 
I 4,000  people,  Kaghan  who  had  signed  a pledge  to  support  the  Commu- 
; nist  Party,  Kaghan  who  had  admitted  that  he  lived  with  a Commu- 
nist, Kaghan  who  wrote  plays  which  were  produced  by  Communist 
fronts,  one  of  the  results  of  your  trip  was  his  resignation,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  resigned  during  our  investigation ; yes,  sir, 

, Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

* Mr.  Welch? 

Mr.  WEiiCH.  Mr.  Cohn,  I was  interested  in  Senator  Dworshak’s 
questions  to  you  about  what  would  have  happened  if  Mr.  Schine  had 
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secured  a commission  in  the  summer  of  1953.  You  recall  those  ques- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Of  corpse,  in  the  summer  of  1953,  you  were  anxious 
to  procure  a commission  for  Mr.  Schine,  weren’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I thought  he  was  qualified.  Sir,  I was  one  of  the  refer- 
ences. 

Mr.  Welch.  Would  you  mind  answering  the  question.  You  were 
anxious  to  procure  one? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  you  say  anxious  to  procure.  I want  to  tell  you 
this.  I thought  he  was  qualified.  I recommended  him.  I was  a ref- 
erence on  his  application ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Is  that  your  answer,  you  were  anxious  to  procure  one 
for  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  is  as  I have  given  it  to  you. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  was  simple,  yes,  sir.  You  were,  weren’t  you? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I thought  he  was  entitled  to  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  enlisted  some  pretty  high-powered  people 
to  help  get  one,  didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yo,  sir ; lean’t  agree  with  your  terminology  there.  That 
does  not  give  a fair  reflection. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  sir,  let’s  see,  Mr.  Cohn 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Sticking  to  your  question,  you  say  I enlisted  certain 
high-powered  people  to  help  him  get  it.  What  happened  was  this, 
sir 

Mr.  Welch.  I didn’t  ask  you  what  happened.  I asked  you  if  you 
enlisted  certain  high-powered  help.  Did  you  or  didn’t  you? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir ^ 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes  or  no,  did  you  or  didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  I want  to  give  you  yes  or  no  ansAvers. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  don’t  want  to  or  you  do  want  to  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  I would  like  to  give  you  yes  or  no  answers. 

Mr.  Welch.  All  right.  Let’s  start  again,  then. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I be  permitted  to  complete  one 
sentence  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  going  to  try  to  have  this  witness 
be  responsive  in  his  answers,  and  I would  like  to  start  again,  if  I may. 
Could  I start  again,  Mr.  Cohn,  or  would  you  like  to  make  a speech 
now? 

If  you  would  like  to  make  a speech,  make  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  all  I was  going  to  tell  you  vras  this.  I would 
like  to  giA^e  you  responsiA^e  answers  and  I avouIcI  like  to  give  you  as  ’ 
many  yes  or  no  ansAA’ers  as  I can.  There  are  times,  sir,  Avhen  I can- 
not agree  with  some  of  the  adjectives  Avhich  you  put  into  your  ques- 
tions which  make  it  difficult  for  me  to  give  you  the  answer  I would 
like  to.  If  you  wish  to  ask  me  did  I think  Schine  was  qualified  for  ^ 
a commission  and  did  I recommend  him  for  one,  my  answer  is  yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  We  have  already  coA^ered  that,  Avlien  you  said  you  ; 
were  anxious  to  get  him  one,  didn’t  you  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I told  you  what  happened. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  said  you  were  anxious  to  get  him  one.  Do  ( 
you  want  to  change  that  or  stay  by  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I think  my  testimony  is  very  clear  to  the  committee  , 
as  to  just  what  happened  and  just  Avhat  I AA’anted. 
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Mr.  Welch.  It  was  only  a moment  ao-o  that  I said  ‘^Yes”  or  “No,” 
were  you  anxious  to  get  him  one  and  you  said  “Yes.”  Do  you  want 
to  change  it  or  stay  by  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I want  to  leave  stand  exactly  what  I said  con- 
cerning the  events  of  Mr.  Schine’s  filing  an  application  for  a com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Welch.  Do  you  want  me  to  go  all  over  it  again  and  ask  you 
once  more  in  simple  English  were  you  anxious  to  get  Schine  a 
commission 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I can  only  tell  you  what  happened.  I can’t  take 
70ur  word  anxious. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  were  the  only  guy  that  would  know  what  your 
own  state  of  mind  was.  There  is  no  trouble  about  it.  I don’t  think 
it  was  immoral.  But  just  were  you  anxious  to  get  him  one? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I thought  he  was  qualified  for  it  and  I recommended 
it.  You  ask  me  was  I anxious.  That  is  a difficult  question  for  me  to 
mswer.  I thought  he  was  qualified  for  one.  I recommended  him 
for  one. 

Mr.  Welch.  But  you  can’t  tell  us  whether  you  were  interested  in 
:he  results? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sure  I was  interested  in  the  results. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  were  interested  affirmatively? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  wanted  him  to  get  one? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  why  did  it  take  us  so  long? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  reason  it  takes  so  long,  Mr.  Welch,  is  you  put  some 
idjective  in  your  question  which  is  a little  bit  difficult  for  me  to  go 
dong  with.  I want  to  try,  sir,  to  give  you  yes  or  no  answers. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  have  finally  done  it.  We  are  off  at  least  to  some 
find  of  a start. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  first  conference  that  took  place  in  respect  to  a 
ommission  for  Schine,  took  place  in  the  office  of  a United  States 
[senator,  didn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  pretty  high-powered  stuff,  isn’t  it,  a Senator? 
s that  right? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  answ^er  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  There  was  present  in  that  office  a general:  is  that 
light? 

i Mr.  Cohn.  General  Reber  was  there,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  pretty  high-powered  stuff,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes  or  no.  Is  that  high  powered  or  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welcli,  I Avant  to  give  you  yes  or  no  answers. 

Mr.  Welch.  Do  so,  then.  Just  tell  me,  is  that  high  powered  or 

;ot.  Mr.  Cohn 

I Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  I don’t  mind  this  at  all. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I don’t  think  it  should  be  called  high  powered. 

I Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Cohn  can  ask  for  more  details  about  what  is 
I leant  by  the  adjectives  if  he  does  not  understand. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Let's  strike  out  “high  powered”  and  start  again.  I 
you  had  a Senator  there,  you  had  a very  important  public  official  there 
didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I think  Senator  McCarthy 

Mr.  Welch.  If  you  had  a general  there,  you  had  a very  importan 
Army  official? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  If  you  had  Mr.  Roy  Cohn  there,  you  had  a very  im 
portant  counsel  to  an  important  committee  there,  didn’t  you? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  committee  is  important,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Right.  Do  you  think,  Mr.  Cohn,  any  ordinary  littl 
guy  from  my  State  of  Iowa  could  demand  that  sort  of  attention  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I hope  so,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Do  you  think  he  could? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AVelch.  Do  you  think  any  little  old  guy  off  a farm  in  Iowa  wh 
would  like  a commission  now  could  manage  to  have  a conference  be 
tween  a Senator  and  a general  and  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  think 

Mr.  AVelch.  Just  answer  yes  or  no.  Do  you  think  a little  boy  fror 
the  farm  can  get  away  with  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  to  you,  Mr.  AVelch,  is,  I think  Iowa  migt 
exclude  me.  If  a person  from  Iowa  contacted  Senator  Hickenloope: 
I am  sure  Senator  ITickenlooper  or  someone  in  his  office  would  ca' 
General  Reber  or  someone  on  his  staff  and  see  that  the  application  W8 
given  prompt  attention ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AA^elch.  It  is  a wonder  we  haven’t  got  all  officers  and  no  pr 
vates  in  our  Army,  isn’t  it,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me,  sir  ? 

Mr.  AVelch.  Could  that  boy  from  Iowa  enlist  the  support  of  Gei 
oral  Walter  Bedell  Smith,  too? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  AAYlch.  You  don’t  think  so.  i 

By  the  time  we  get  a Senator  and  a couple  of  generals  and  you  ii 
the  picture,  we  really  have  pretty  good  forces  at  work  to  get  Schine 
commission,  haven’t  we? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  didn’t  get  it,  sir. 

Mr.  AAYlch.  I didn’t  ask  you  that,  Mr.  Cohn.  I am  just  askir 
you  if  we  didn’t  have  pretty  good  forces  at  work  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  AA^elch,  I just  can’t  take  these 

Mr.  AVelcii.  AAdiat  is  the  matter?  Are  you  modest  about  your  ov 
position  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I am  not  overly  modest  about  my  own  positio 

Mr.  Welch.  Two  generals  and  a Senator  is  pretty  good  stu’ 
isn’t  it  ? I 

Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me,  sir  ? 

Mr.  AVelch.  Two  generals  and  a Senator  is  pretty  good  stuff? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  say  “pretty  good  stuff,’’  sir.  General  Reber  h 1 
the  job  here  with  the  staff  of  processing  these  applications. 

Mr.  AA^elch.  Did  I ask  you  what  General  Reber’s  job  is,  sir? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  AVelch,  I do  believe  you  should  let  the  witiit-i 
answer  your  question.  You  ask  him  questions  and  don’t  give  him -I 
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nee.  You  asked  him  about  this  high-powered  stuff  and  he  eer- 
ily has  a right  to  answer. 

Ir.  Welch.  Would  you  read  the  question,  please,  Mr.  Keporter? 
lenator  Mundt.  Kead  the  question  and  the  answer  and  the 
irruption. 

The  reeord  was  read  by  the  reporter  as  above  recorded.) 

Ir.  Welch.  I asked  if  you  think  I asked  what  General  Keber’s 
is? 

lenator  Mundt.  You  asked  him  whether  he  was  pretty  high  stuff, 
[ he  was  trying  to  answer  your  question. 

Ir.  Welch.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us. 

Ir.  Cohn.  General  Reber,  sir,  has  the  Job  of  liaison  between  the 
ny  and  Congressmen.  It  was  his  job,  as  I understand  it,  sir,  to 
cess  applications  for  commissions  and  for  other  things.  He  had 
:aff  to  assist  him  in  doing  that.  That  was  his  duty.  He  would 
' in  and  day  out  go  to  the  offices  of  various  Senators  and  Congress- 
1 up  on  the  Hill  for  that  purpose,  and  I am  sure  that  thousands  of 
es  in  the  course  of  that  he  would  talk  with  the  Senator  or  with  the 
igressman  and  get  the  application. 

believe  he  talked  with  Senator  McCarthy  once  and  once  alone,  sir. 
Ir.  Welch.  Haven’t  we  heard  that  three  or  four  times  in  this  room 
lady,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  I thought  we  had,  sir. 

Ir.  Welch.  Right.  So  you  aren’t  adding  anything  to  the  record 
m you  tell  us  that. 

Ir.CoHN.  Well 

Ir.  Welch.  May  I ask  you  this,  Mr.  Cohn : I understand  you  to  say 
inswer  to  Mr.  Dworshak  that  if  Schine  had  got  a commission  in 
summer  of  1953  and  put  on  his  uniform  and  his  one  bar,  shall  we 

— one  bar 

Ir.  Cohn.  Pardon  me,  sir  ? 

Ir.  Welch.  Shall  we  say  one  bar  on  his  uniform  ? What  you  were 
ling  for  was  Schine’s  commission  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  What  were  we  aiming  for  ? 

Ir.  Welch.  Yes,  1 bar  or  2 bars  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  The  question  of  what  his  qualifications  entitled  him  to. 
Ir.  Welch.  What  were  you  aiming  for  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  there  was  any  discussion  about  rank. 

Ir.  AYelch.  You  w^eren’t  aiming  at  anything  less  than  one  silver 
on  his  shoulder,  were  you  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  I would  assume  that  a second  lieutenant  would  be  the 
est  commissioned  rank  you  could  get  in  the  Army. 

Ir.  AVelch.  That  is  right.  If  he  got  his  uniform  and  his  silver  bar 
lis  shoulder 

Ir.  Cohn.  You  say  one  silver  bar,  sir  ? 

Ir.  AVelch.  Had  I better  say  “gold  bar”  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  That  is  what  I thought. 

Ir.  AA^elch.  I am  really  talking  about  a second  lieutenant.  That 
^ I take  it,  your  aim,  is  that  right  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  I can’t  saj  that,  sir. 

Ir.  AAYlch.  AA^as  your  aim  a little  higher  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; the  aim  was 

Ir.  AYelch.  It  couldn’t  have  been  any  lower  than  second  lieutenant, 
Idit? 
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Senator  McCarthy.  Let  him  answer,  please. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  Second  lieutenant,  I believe,  is  the  lowest  com 
missioned  rank  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  Was  that  the  maximum  aim  you  had  for  Dave 
Mr.  Cohn.  There  was  no  discussion  about  aim,  sir.  It  was  a ques 
tion  of  what  his  qualifications  were. 

Mr.  Welch.  In  any  event,  if  he  got  his  uniform — may  I ask  ho> 
much  time  I have  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  You  guessed  it. 

Mr.  Welch.  I thought  so. 

Senator  Mundt.  Your  time  has  expired.  We  will  be  around  to  yo 
again  shortly. 

Mr.  Jenkins? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  During  your  testimony  earlier,  Mr.  Cohn,  eitlu 
on  cross-examination  or  direct-examination,  you  brought  in  frequent]| 
the  name  of  Aaron  Coleman. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  . 

Senator  Mundt.  It  runs  in  my  mind  that  the  evidence  in  connectic! 
with  Aaron  Coleman  dated  back  to  1946  and  1947  when  he  ferret(| 
out  some  documents  from  Fort  Monmouth.  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  ’46, 1 believe.  i 

Senator  Mundt.  ’46.  The  question  I would  like  to  ask  is,  do| 
Aaron  Coleman  have  any  bearing  on  the  Fort  Monmouth  situaticj 
as  of  now?  Is  he  still  working  there?  or  when  did  he  leave?  or  w| 
he  there  at  the  time  the  investigation  began  ? What  relevancy  doj 
the  Coleman  matter  have  ? | 

Mr.  Cohn.  Coleman  was  suspended  after  this  committee  began  ij 
investigation.  Senator  Mundt,  and  I believe  his  case  is  in  procej 
of  loyalty  board  channels  now.  ; , 

Senator  Mundt.  It  is  my  understanding  he  had  been  suspend! 
before  the  investigation  began.  Are  you  sure  the  suspension  tof 
place  after  your  investigation  began? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  ^ly  understanding  is  that  the  suspension  : 
Coleman  took  place  sometime  late  in  September.  I am  subject 
correction  on  that.  I am  quite  sure  of  it.  As  I recall  it,  when 

talked  to  Mr.  Stevens  about  it  the  first  time 

Senator  Mundt.  Will  you  check  your  record  and  give  us  an  ex£| 
date  ? 5 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  that  would  have  to  come  from  Mr.  Stevens,  sJj 
We  would  not  have  the  date.  They  would  have  the  date.  We  do:«{j 
know  the  exact  date,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  are  sure  he  was  suspended? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  were  told  that  by  Mr.  Stevens ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  are  sure  that  he  was  working  there  at  tf 
time  the  investigation  began? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Turning  now  to  another  subject,  you  mentiorl 
that  at  many  of  the  press  conferences  which  took  place  following  9 
executive  hearings  Adams  and  Stevens  were  present,  and  I think 
said  that  they  did  not  complain  about  the  nature  of  the  press  cci. 
f erences  at  that  time,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Mundt.  Were  they  present  at  all  of  the  press  conferences 
at  that  time ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Were  they  present  at  all  of  the  press  conferences  ? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  I think  there  might  have  been  some  hearings  which 
one  or  the  other  might  have  missed  and  they  would  not  have  been 
tliere.  There  were  very  few.  I think  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  Stevens 

Senator  Mundt.  Would  you  say  they  were  there  at  half  the  press 
conferences  or  25  percent  of  the  press  conferences  or  75  percent  of 
Uie  press  conferences? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  about  80  or  90  percent,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  They  were  there  at  80  or  90  percent  of  the  press 
conferences. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  my  best  estimate  now. 

Senator  Mundt.  Are  you  willing  to  tell  this  committee  under  oath 
that  at  those  press  conferences,  at  none  of  those  ress  conferences,  did 
they  make  any  complaints  about  the  nature  of  what  Senator  McCarthy 
or  you  said  about  the  hearings  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I certainly  recall  none. 

Senator  Mundt.  Yo  complaint  of  any  kind? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I recall  no  complaint  of  any  kind  by  Mr.  x\dams  or 
Mr.  Stevens. 

Senator  Mundt.  How  about  subsequent  to  the  press  conference? 
Did  they  tell  you  the  next  day  or  the  next  time  you  met  them  socially 
or  the  next  time  you  met  them  professionally 

Mr.  Cohn.  No. 

Senator  Mundt.  “You  shouldn’t  have  said  this  or  that.  This  would  . 
Qiisrepresent  it.  This  was  going  too  far.” 

Mr.  Cohn.  I recall  no  such  inference. 

Senator  Mundt.  When  did  you  first  learn  that  they  were  unhappy 
about  the  nature  of  the  publicity  stemming  from  the  press  conferences 
following  the  executive  meetings? 

Mr.  Cohn.  At  these  hearings,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  had  never  heard  it  before? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Neither  one  of  them  had  ever  told  you  before? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  are  quite  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  had  never  been  any  challenge  to  the  accuracy  of 
anything  which  had  been  said  by  Senator  McCarthy  or  myself,  sir. 

[ did  say  that  they  'vere  unhappy  about  the  whole  thing  and  about 
the  fact  that  the  whole  thing  was  being  publicized,  but  on  this  narrow 
issue  which  they  talked  about  and  which  you  are  questioning  me  about, 
^vhether  they  ever  claimed  there  was  any  inaccuracy  or  misleading 
impression,  I recall  no  complaint  being  made,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  mentioned  that  Adams,  referring  to  Schine, 
used  the  term  “hostage”  to  you  more  frequently  than  he  used  the  term 
Schine,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Are  you  sure  of  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  would  be  my  best  estimate,  sir.  That  would  in- 
volve counting  up  the  number  of  times  he  mentioned,  and  I have  no 
way  of  doing  that.  That  would  be  my  best  estimate. 
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Senator  Mundt.  But  you  are  sure  he  used  the  term  “hostage”  a 
great  many  times? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure. 

Senator  Mundt.  Not  just  2 or  3 times. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Cohn:  You  and  Adams 
were  pretty  close  social  friends.  You  went  around  to  prize  fights 
and  theaters  together,  to  the  Stork  Club  together,  you  had  a lot  of 
meetings  together.  What  is  your  honest  opinion  as  to  what  he  meant 
by  the  term  “hostage”  ? Was  he  using  it  in  a facetious  manner  or  was 
there  something  kind  of  ominous  about  the  way  he  used  the  word 
“hostage”  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think,  sir,  on  a lot  of  occasions  he  used  it  in  a facetious 
manner.  I think  on  other  occasions  he  might  have  been  a little  bit 
serious  about  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  In  other  words,  your  relationships  with  him  were 
such  that  if  he  was  going  to  use  the  word  “hostage”  it  could  well 
have  been  used  in  a friendly  or  facetious  manner  wdthout  indicating 
something  really  ominous  was  going  to  happen  to  Schine  if  you 
didn't  do  this  thus,  or  didn’t  do  just  so? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  could  have  been ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  IMundt.  Was  there  a considerable  amount  of  banter  be- 
tween you  and  Adams  as  contrasted,  let  us  say,  as  between  Adams 
and  McCarthy,  or  you  and  Stevens?  You  people,  you  said,  work  at 
the  same  level.  Were  there  things  said  in  levity  which  in  stark  print 
might  look  pretty  serious,  if  you  reduced  them  to  printing? 

fc.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  sir,  and  I can  give  you 
examples. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  word  “hostage”  might  have  been  such  an 
example  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  very  hard  for  me  to  read  Mr.  Adams’  mind  on 
that.  He  certainly  could  have  used  that  w’ord  facetiously  on  a number 
of  occasions,  sir.  I don’t  quarrel  wdth  that. 

Senator  Mundt.  Is  it  possible  that  some  of  the  things  that  you 
said  to  Mr.  Adams  reduced  to  print  looked  a lot  more  ominous  than 
they  would  appear  with  the  inflection  and  the  environment  that  ob- 
tained at  the  time  they  were  said  ? 

]\Ir.  CoiiN.  Surely,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  In  otlier  words,  you  think  that  both  of  you  might 
have  talked  to  each  other  a little  tougher  than  you  actually  meant 
the  words  to  imply? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Mundt,  it  wasn’t  just  a question  of  tougher. 
It  is  just  a question  of  taking  normal  conversation  between  two  people 
and  what  they.  say.  and  how  they  say  it,  and  then  if  you  try  to  put  it 
down  in  the  black  and  white  and  repeat  it  6 months  afterward,  you  just 
don’t  get  tfie  picture  at  all  in  a good  many  instances. 

Senator  ]\Iundt.  Going  to  the  matter  of  the  tickets  which  you  pur- 
chased or  provided  j\Ir.  Adams  for  a theater  and  for  a prizefight, 
I think  the  testimony  was  that  4 months  after  the  tickets  to  the 
theater  were  purchased  and  2 months  after  the  tickets  to  the  prizefight 
were  purchased,  he  reimbursed  you  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  I am  not  sure  whether  you  testified  as  to  whether 
he  tried  to  ])ay  you  earlier  or  whether  he  did  not.  ^ 
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Mr.  Cohn.  On  the  theater  tickets,  sir.  my  recollection  is  he  asked 
me  about  them  earlier.  I told  him  when  1 got  them  that  when  I knew 
how  much  they  were,  I would  certainly  tell  him  and  I would  cer- 
tainly take  the  money.  I do  not  recall  any  conversation  about  the 
i prizefight  ticket  until  the  time  he  paid  me  for  it,  sir. 
j Senator  Mundt.  Do  you  remember  when  he  paid  you  for  the  prize- 
i fight  ? 

' Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  February  18. 

I Senator  Mundt.  February  18? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  He  paid  you  for  the  theater  tickets  at  the  same 
’ time  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  gave  me  all  the  money  at  the  same  time. 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  you  testified  at  that  time  he  pressed  the 
money  upon  you  saying,  ‘‘I  may  have  to  do  something  I don’t  want 
to  do.  I want  to  get  this  out  of  the  way.”  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  the  substance  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Did  he  imply  what  that  something  might  be  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  No,  there  were  no  details,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  testified  that  at  the  Fort  Monmouth  luncheon, 
vhere  the  irritations  developed,  where  you  said  that  you  were  angry, 
you  testified,  I believe,  that  at  that  time  an  effort  was  being  made 
m the  part  of  the  Army  to  induce  Senator  McCarthy  to  issue  a press 
release,  which  they  had  prepared. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Most  of  that  had  actually  been  the  day  before,  sir,  and 
'hen  there  was  some  more  going  up  on  the  plane  that  morning. 

Senator  Mundt.  But  the  press  release  was  to  have  been  issued  at 
:he  Fort  Monmouth  meeting? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  was  not  issued  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  was  not. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  seems  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  to  determine 
iiow  much  part  you  played  in  the  nonissuance  of  that  press  release. 

; Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

,j  Senator  Mundt.  What  did  you  do  to  help  dissuade  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I carried  messages  back  and  forth. 

Senator  Mundt.  Between  whom  ? 

t Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Adams  and  Senator  McCarthy  on  the  19th.  On 
t fFe  20th  I was  completely  out  of  the  picture  because  they  were  talking 
liirectly. 

, Senator  Mundt.  I will  ask  you  this  question  under  oath : Do  you 
’ )elieve  if  you  were  not  included  in  the  Fort  Monmouth  trip  at  all,  and 
t fitayed  home  and  worked  on  the  Harry  Dexter  White  case,  do  you 
t ihink  Senator  McCarthy  would  have  issued  that  press  release? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Do  I think  he  would  have  issued  it  ? 

■ Senator  Mundt.  Yes,  sir. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  I do  not. 

‘ Senator  Mundt.  You  do  not? 

1 ^Ir.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

j Senator  Mundt.  You  don’t  think  you  contributed  in  any  way  to 
jhe  fact  that  the  press  release  was  not  issued  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I am  sure,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Did  vou  try  to  persuade  the  Senator  not  to  issue 

|t?  ^ • 

! 
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Mr.  Cohn.  I did  not,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  I Avas  interested  in  AAdiat  Senator  Potter  said  abon> 
AA^hat  could  ha\^e  happened  in  regard  to  one  phase  of  this  case  if  thjj 
second  or  third  time  that  you  had  talked  to  Mr.  Stevens  or  especialfj 
Mr.  Adams  about  Schine  and  his  assignments,  and  his  location  an< 
his  commission,  you  had  been  given  a reply  Avhich  I think  you  shouk  » 
have  been  given,  if  they  felt  that  this  Avas  improper,  ancl  they  sai'4 
“Look,  young  man,  you  stick  to  the  Avork  of  your  shop,  Ave  are  goiiv. 
to  run  ours.”  As  a matter  of  fact,  I believe  I testified  under  oati 
Avhen  Mr.  Adams  came  to  me  and  placed  in  juxtaposition  tAvo  prot 
lems  Avhich  Avere  confronting  him,  I said,  “As  far  as  the  Schine  mattei 
Johnny,  that  is  a senseless  story,  because  if  there  is  anything  to  tha 
you  should  have  told  Cohn  and  should  tell  him  noAv,  ‘Peddle  your  oav 
prunes,  take  care  of  vour  oaaui  shop,  Ave  are  going  to  run  the  Arm] 
We  don’t  AA’ant  you  telling  us  things  about  the  Army.’  ” 

What  if  they  had  done  that?  AVhat  Avould  you  have  done? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  in  that  I don’t  think  there  Avas  anythin, 
improper 

Senator  Mundt.  Whether  it  Avas  proper  or  not.  Suppose  they  ha 
said,  “Keep  out  of  this,  Ave  are  going  to  run  the  Army,  you  run  yor  y 
committee.”  What  AA’ould  have  been  your  attitude  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  What  could  it  have  been?  That  T^ould  have  been  tha  ' 
Senator  Mundt.  My  time  has  expired.  , 

Senator  McClellan?  *• 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Cohn,  let’s  revert  to  the  document  yc 
held  in  your  hand  yesterday  AA’hen  I Avas  interrogating  you.  Do  yc 
have  it  before  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  it  right  here.  Senator  McClellan,  I have  it.  ^ 
Senator  McClellan.  This  is  the  document  of  charges  made  by  yoi  i • 
Senator  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Carr  against  Mr.  SteA^ens,  Mr.  Adam  f., 
and  Mr.  Hensel ; is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  the  answer  aa^c  filed,  sir ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  INIcClellan.  You  call  it  an  ansAver? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  As  a lawyer,  I am  going  to  ask  you  if 
doesn’t  contain  charges.  What  do  you  say  about  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  AVliat  aa’o  say  about  that,  sir,  we  did  not  initiate  tl  ^ 
thing.  What  Ave  did  is 

Senator  McClellan.  I didn’t  ask  you  Avho  initiated  it.  I am  as'  f 
ing  you  if  this  document,  1 am  asking  you  as  a laAvyer,  if  it  doesr 
contain  charges?  ' 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir,  as  Ave  say  right  here,  this  document  contains,  “Wh’  ' 
Ave  consider  to  be  pertinent  data.”  And  so  on.  It  was  a recital,  i 
Senator  McClellan.  In  pertinent  data,  don’t  you  make  charge: 
You  can  saj’  “yes”  or  “no.”  You  knoAv  as  a lawyer  they  are  charge 
don’t  you  ? 

i\fr.  Cohn.  They  could  certainly  be  construed  as  that. 

Senator  McClellan.  They  could  so  be  considered  and  you  co 
sidered  them  Avhen  you  made  them ; didn’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Xo,  sir.  What  Ave  considered  Avhen  we  made  them  wi 
a setting  of  the  record  straight,  and  giving  the  facts  about  Avhat  hr 
actually  happened.  ' 
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Senator  McClellan.  Let's  go  down  this  document  and  see  if  there 
e some  charges  in  it,  pretty  serious  ones,  I think.  Paragraph  No. 
let’s  take  them  as  we  come  to  them,  in  your  paragraph  that  you 
ve  numbered  1 — ^ 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  state; 

rhe  most  recent  document  furnished  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  contain 
allegations  against  the  subcommittee  and  against  me.  Insofar  as  these 
egations  suggest  the  use  of  improper  means,  they  are  without  basis  in  fact. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Now,  that  is  referring  to  the  document,  that 
ronological  document  of  events,  that  the  Army  had  previously  re- 
ised  to  the  press  or  released  to  the  committee  and  had  got  to  the 
ess.  That  is  the  document  you  refer  to,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  second  Army  document. 

Senator  McClellan.  Are  you  referring  to  the  one  that  was  filed 
th  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  The  specifications  filed  with  the  committee, 
'hink  they  were  29. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  state: 

nsofar  as  the  charge,  the  use  of  improper  means,  that  is  without  basis  in  fact. 
Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  swear  that  is  true,  that  it  was  then  and  is 
>v  without  basis  in  fact  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  Now,  turn  to  your  paragraph  No. 
md  I quote  from  it : 

1 their  attempt — 

t “their”  refers  to  Stevens  and  Adams — 

heir  attempt  to  stop  our  exposure  of  the  mishandling  of  Communist  infiltra- 
into  the  Army,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams — 

)o  you  not  charge  there  that  they  were  making  an  attempt  to  stop 
‘'T  exposure  of  the  mishandling  of  Communist  infiltration  into  the 
ny  ? Is  that  not  a charge  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  They  were,  and  we  did  say  so,  sir ; yes,  sir. 

■enator  McClellan.  It  is  a charge,  then,  isn’t  it  ? 

|Ir.  Cohn.  Senator 

enator  McClellan.  You  are  a lawyer  ? 

fr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

enator  McClellan.  And  a good  one. 

Ir.  Cohn.  Well,  I don’t  know  if  I deserve  that,  sir. 
enator  McClellan.  All  right.  Are  you  good  enough  at  least  to 
w whether  that  constitutes  a charge  against  somebody?  Does  it? 
i T.  Cohn.  What  we  tried  to  consider  this,  because  we  knew  it  was 
r ortant 

Enator  McClellan.  I am  not  asking  you  what  you  considered  it, 
I Cohn.  What  is  it  as  a legal  document  ? Is  it  not  a charge  ? 

. I r.  Cohn.  It  is  a statement  by  this  committee 

l ienator  McClellan.  If- you  want  to  leave  the  record  that  way,  it 
i 1 right  by  me,  but  you  and  I both  know  it  is  a charge  of  miscon- 
lu . I want  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider  what  that  statement 
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says  as  being  improper  conduct  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Stevens  and  M 
Adams. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  it  could  be  considered  that ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  would  say  it  could  be  considered  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  have  been  able  to  answer  questions  he 
and  go  into  the  future  and  say  what  would  have  happened  on  soiij 
contingency.  Don’t  you  know  that  is  a charge  of  improper  condu* 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stevens  ? ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  certainly,  sir,  tliis  coHimittee  could  coi 
strue 

Senator  McClellan.  Could?  Can  you  tell  us  any  other  construH 
tion  that  could  possibly  be  placed  on  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  that  is  for  the  committee. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  don’t  want  to  say  ? j 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I 

Senator  McClellan.  You  prefer  not  to  ? I 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I will  tell  you  what  happened  and  what  they  sail 
and  what  they  did. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  It  has  happened;  here  it  is.  p 
am  asking  you  if  you  consi  der  it  a charge. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  that  Senator 
Clellan  let  the  witness  finish  his  answer  ? pi 

Senator  McClellan.  If  I have  interrupted  this  witness,  the  wh<j  ' 
world  has  seen  it  and  I haven’t.  I have  simply  asked  him  the  qu<3) 
tion.  Have  I interrupted  you?  S 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  Thank  you.  Now  let’s  proce(t^ 
Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  on  this  question  of  charge,  I will  use  any  word  yT 

want  me  to Iji 

Senator  McClellan.  I don’t  want  you  to  use  any  except  what  yt' 
want  to  swear  to.  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  What  I want  to  swear  to,  sir,  is  that  this  is  a true  a|jl 
accurate  recital  by  us  of  events  which  had  occurred  in  the  cou|?i 
of  our  relationship  with  Mr.  Stevens  arid  Mr.  Adams. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right,  let’s  go  down  a little  further  n(45P 
In  the  same  paragraph,  No.  3,  at  the  conclusion  of  it,  still  referrif 
to  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stevens,  I read : 

They  should  further  be  instructed  to  tell  the  subcommittee  once  and  for  all  vl 
is  pulling  the  string — 

for  what? 

To  protect  those  who  in  turn  have  protected  fifth  amendment  Communists. 

Do  you  regard  that  as  a charge  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  Senator  McCarthy’s  language,  sir.  I thintt 
is  good  language. 

Senator  SIcClellan.  It  may  be  true  language.  I don’t  know.  I 
am  trying  to  find  out  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  regard  that  as  a charge  against  th( , 
that  they  are  coddling  Communists  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I consider  that  to  be  a request  and  a statement  of  fact 
Senator  McClellan.  The  statement  of  fact  is  a charge  that  tl7 
are  in  effect  coddling  Communists,  is  it  not  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  You  could  certainly  construe  it  that  way. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  could  be  construed  that  way  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  meant  it  to  be  construed  as  such,  didn’t 
^ou,  when  you  filed  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  McClellan,  maybe  by  saying  something  here  I 
:an  save  a lot  of  time  in  the  future  on  this  one  word  “charge.”  Tl)is 
tvhole  thing 

Senator  McClellan.  We  may  not  save  much  time  on  it,  because  1 
mi  going  to  treat  it  as  a charge. 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  you  want  to  treat  it  as  a charge 

Senator  McClellan.  You  may  treat  it  as  something  else. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  point  I ivanted  to  make  is  this,  sir:  This  whole 
Iiing,  of  course,  has  held  up  the  work  of  this  committee  for  a period 
)f  months. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  were  instructed  to  submit  charges  and 
pecifications  by  this  committee.  This  is  what  you  have  submitted, 
ind  I treat  it  as  a charge. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Specifications. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  that  statement  was  made  against  you, 
vouldn’t  you  consider  it  a charge  ? 
i Mr.  Cohn.  I certainly  might. 

I Senator  McClellan.  I think  you  would. 

Mr.  Cohn.  These  are  specifications,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I understand. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Eight. 

Senator  McClellan.  But  a specification  is  based  upon  a charge,  is  it 
ot  ? As  a lawyer,  don’t  you  know  that  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  in  order — I don’t  want  to  be 

I Senator  McClellan.  You  don’t  want 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  want  to  appear  to  be  quarreling  about  a tech- 
icality. 

Senator  McClellan.  I wonder  why  you  are. 
i Mr.  Cohn.  I will  tell  you  why,  sir.  I want  to  make  it  very  clear 
3 everybody  that  these  hearings  were  not  brought  about  by  us. 
Senator  McClellan.  Well,  I didn’t  ask  you  that.  Everybody 
mows  how  the  hearings  were  brought  about  already.  But  we  are  on 
; lese  charges  now,  either  proving  them  or  disproving  them.  That  is 
diat  I am  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I will  answer  every  question  you  ask  me  and 
and  by  every  statement  in  here  which  I made. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  what  I want  you  to  do,  and  that  is 
hat  I am  trying  to  get  you  to  do,  but  I construe  it  as  a charge,  and  if 
DU  want  to  tell  this  committee  now  that  you  do  not  construe  it  as  a 
large,  you  have  a right  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say,  sir,  then,  that  I construe  it  as  specifications 
htting  forth  the  details  of  our  relationship  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr. 
i dams,  which  were  filed  by  us  with  the  committee  at  the  direction  of 
le  committee. 

I Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  Do  you  take  it  that  this  detailed 
^atement  has  the  effect  of  charging  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  with 
'ddling  Communists?  You  have  been  after  these  Communists,  and 
am  trying  to  find  out  if  we  have  somebody  up  there  at  the  top 
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coddling  them.  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  mean  nothing  to  me  ir 
this  thing,  and  if  you  have  made  a charge  here  that  is  true  and  we  car 
substantiate  it,  the  quicker  we  can  do  it  the  sooner  we  can  get  through 
with  these  hearings. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  point  is,  you  say  “coddling  Communists.”  I thinl 
in  our  last  paragraph  we  make  pretty  clear  just  what  we  think  the} 
did.  I am  sure  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams 

Senator  McClellan.  Let's  go  just  a little  further  in  this 
paragraph.  Turn  over  there  and  let’s  read  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I read  another  sentence  from  this  sami 
paragraph : 

“The  report” — “The  report”  is  in  quotations  here,  indicating  th 
report,  I assume  you  mean  the  report  of  the  chronological  events. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  is  this  paragraph  3 ? 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes,  sir,  as  it  is  numbered  here — no,  it  is  Nc 
4, 1 am  sorry,  the  next  paragraph. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I read  the  statement : 


The  report  has  had — 

and  I call  your  attention  to  the  next  word — 


the  planned  effect  of  derailing  the  inquiry  into  security  matters  pertaining 
Communist  infiltration  in  the  Army  and  into  Secretary  Stevens’  adrainistratio 
thereof. 


Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCleixan.  Then  it  was  a planned,  premeditated  act  c 
their^  the  issuing  of  this  report,  to  get  this  committee  to  stop  inves 
tigating  the  Army.  Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe,  sir,  that  that  is  certainly  one  of  the  importar 
reasons  why  this  was  all  done ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  the  statement  made  here,  and  you  no^ 
testify  under  oath  that  that  is  true'^ 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right,  let’s  go  to  the  next  one,  paragraph 
as  you  have  them  numbered.  I call  your  attention  to  the  first  sentenc' 
is  that  paragraph : 


As  further  evidence  of  the  dishonesty  of  the  attack  upon  my  staff  issued  throu? 
Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams,  I call  to  your  attention 

and  so  forth. 

Senator  McCarthy.  What  page  are  you  on  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  This  is  your  mimeographed  copy,  and  I am  c 
the  third  page  of  it.  I don’t  know  whether  yours  corresponds. 
Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Senator  McClellan.  We  will  get  back  to  it  sometime  today. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  keep  the  place. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dirksen? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Cohn,  what  was  General  Keber’s  rank  wh( 
the<  first  representations  may  have  been  made  with  respect  to  Dav; 
Schine,  do  you  recall  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  honestly  state,  sir.  I think  he  is  a major  generf 
Senator  Dirksen.  He  is  a major  general  now  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes.  sir. 
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Senator  Dirksen.  I wonder  whether  at  that  time  he  was  a brigadier 
nieral  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I Just  don’t  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I direct  this  particularly  to  Mr. 
^elch,  who  needs  no  aid,  of  course,  from  my  feeble  talent,  but  I want 
i be  sure,  at  least  so  far  as  the  Junior  Senator  from  Illinois  is  con- 
rned,  that  no  misimpression  may  have  been  created  as  to  how 
1 application  or  the  manifestation  of  an  interest  in  a commission 
the  Army  is  handled  in  my  office,  because  when  I get  a letter  from 
mebody  out  home  it  is  processed.  Whether  he  comes  to  see  me 
■ not  doesn’t  make  any  difference.  Every  interest  that  is  manifested 
given  the  same  kind  of  attention.  So  if  it  is  a youngster  who  lived 
L a farm  or  elsewhere  who  thinks  he  has  the  necessary  qualifications 
r a commission,  it  is  put  in  the  mill.  So  he  might  say  than  insofar 
my  feeble  effort  might  be  considered  as  highpowered,  that  he  has 
senator  in  his  corner. 

Then  I proceed  to  process  this  in  the  same  manner.  If  it  is  an 
ir  Force  commission,  I talk  to  General  Kelley.  If  it  was  an  Army 
mmission  I talk  to  General  Keber.  I think  on  occasions  I have 
Iked  to  Colonel  Houck.  I have  talked  to  others. 

So  always  I try  to  enlist  whoever  the  liaison  officer  was  on  the  Hill, 
he  a colonel  or  a brigadier  general  or  a major  general.  I certainly 
|int  the  people  in  my  own  State  to  know  that  every  one  of  those  ap- 
ications  receives  good  attention,  and  we  do  the  very  best  we  know 
i w for  it.  So  at  least  they  can  say  they  had  a Senator  and  a general  in 
eir  corner,  even  though  the  interest  came  in  the  form  of  a letter 
heating  they  Avould  like  to  have  a commission  in  the  Army,  Navy, 
I Air  Force. 

That  is  all,  Mr.  Chairman. 

'Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  there  has  been  some  reference  during 
3 course  of  the  hearings  to  the  lack  of  staff  and  not  adequate  staff 
irsonnel.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question  : I have  just  recently  learned 
lit  there  are  some  extra  staff  personnel  working  for  the  subcom- 
ttee  on  investigations  that  are  not  paid  by  the  committee.  Is 
it  correct  ? 

iMr.  Cohn.  If  it  is,  it  is  the  first  I have  heard  about  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  other  words,  there  isn’t  anyone — all  the  people 
to  are  working  for  the  subcommittee  on  investigations  are  employees 
j the  Senate  ? I mean,  Mr.  Schine  was  not  an  employee  of  the 
nate.  He  was  a nonpaid  consultant.  I just  want  to  get  the 
formation. 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  far  as  I know,  sir,  everybody  is  an  employee.  There 
E'doubtedly  are  a lot  of  people  we  have  digging  up  information  for 
I and  things  like  that  who  are  not  employees,  who  furnish  things 
I the  staff. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I,  Mr.  Cohn,  for  Senator  Jackson’s  bene- 
n— I think  I have  one  or  two  people  on  my  office  payroll  who  are 
VTking  full  time  for  the  committee.  That  is  because  of  the  limited 
Mget  which  we  have.  I am  not  sure  of  that.  We  did  have  a Mr. 
Iffy  who  was  paid  from  my  office  wmrking  full  time  on  the  com- 
littee.  I think  there  is  also  one  secretary.  I am  not  sure. 

^et  me  explain,  if  I may,  the  reason  for  that,  which  is  that  we  have 
a ery  limited  budget,  and  where  I had  a surplus  in  my  office  payroll 
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I would  put  someone  on  tliat  payroll  and  have  them  work  on  t 
ijivestigating  committee.  I will  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  deta 
on  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  referring  only  to  the  subcommittee.  I i 
not  referring  to  your  office. 

I understand,  then,  that  all  people  working  on  the  Subcommit' 
on  Investigations,  staff  people,  are  either  employees  of  the  subco 
mittee  or  are  lent  from  Senator  McCarthy's  office. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Certainly,  as  far  as  I know. 

Senator  Jackson.  There  are  no  employees  who  are  voluuteerii 
or  people  as  volunteers  or  paid  out  of  private  funds? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Not  that  I know  of,  sir.  i 

Senator  Jackson.  I just  wanted  to  get  the  record  straight  on  it 
Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  I think  in  the  last  go  round,  my  10  minutes  expii  lo 
when  we  were  talking  about  the  filing  system.  s 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  jei 

Senator  Jackson.  You  said  the  filing  system  was  changed  in  19  [i 
Would  you  explain  wherein  the  filing  system  was  changed?  ;t 
Mr.  Cohn.  I didn’t  mean  to  say  so  much,  sir,  that  the  filing  syst  £ 
was  changed.  I think  just  about  everything  was  changed.  A n I 

chairman  came  in,  a new  committee ler 

Senator  Jackson.  I was  just  asking  about  the  filing  system.  ' [i 
all  know  there  was  an  election  in  1952.  That  is  a matter  of  pul 
notice.  I have  no  objection.  I managed  to  survive  in  1952.  I 
not  objecting  to  all  of  the  election  in  1952. 

]\Ir.  Cohn,  Avould  you  explain  wherein  the  filing  system  ^[l 
changed  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  because  I cannot.  p 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  I understand  that  the  filing  system  :e 
been  the  same  since  1947,  which  was,  I believe,  a Republican  y(|;f 
How  could  anyone — I looked  at  this  Crouch  document,  I just  < 
that  as  an  example,  and  you  say  that  all  of  these  things  are  in 
files  and  we  could  find  them — how  could  anyone,  either  our  minoi 
counsel  or  member  of  the  Senate  that  serves  on  this  committee,  f C 
that  document  ? ^ ^ 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  I said,  sir,  I think  the  way  there  would  be  if  a m 
ber  of  the  committee  contacted  me  and  asked  what  preliminary 
vestigations  we  had  or  specifically  whether  we  had  anything  on  C |J, 
munist  infiltration  in  the  Army,  I would  tell  him  about  it  and  il  jq 
said,  “Let  me  see  the  files  on  it,”  I suppose  we  would  bring  up  the  1 5^,^ 
on  it  or  he  would  come  down  and  look  at  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  point  has  been  made  in  the  hearings  throu  T 
out  was  all  that  a member  of  the  committee  would  have  to  do  wc 
be  to  come  down  and  look  for  it.  How  would  you  find  the  Cro  - 
document  for  the  presentation  of  that  document  in  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  would  be  under,  I am  sure,  sir,  Coimnunist  infil  ,, 
tion  in  the  Army.  I think  the  document  is  entitled  Communist 
hltration  in  the  American  Armed  Forces. 

Senator  Jackson.  Isn’t  it  true  that  under  the  filing  system  that 
been  in  effect  since  1947  that  all  of  these  documents  are  marked  "v 
references  and  tab  numbers?  L 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  believe  so.  I 

Senator  Jackson.  Isn’t  that  the  practice  in  the  filing  of  I 
committee  ? I 
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Ir.  Cohn.  As  I say,  sir,  I am  not  familiar  with  the  filing.  I have 
er  had  any  trouble  in  getting  documents  or  papers  that  I need  in 
work.  I don’t  know  about  a tab  system.  I don’t  know  that  one 
sts. 

Senator  Jackson.  I wouldn’t  have  raised  this  question,  except  that 
vas  raised  in  the  hearings  and  that  all  of  us  are  supposed  to  know 
ere  these  things  are.  I must  say  that  I was  very  careful  to  look 
r that  document,  because  I had  understood  from  you  in  your 
imony  earlier  that  the  Crouch  document  was  one  of  those  critical 
ns  that  set  off  the  investigation  of  the  Army.  It  was  for  that 
son  I wanted  to  know  about  it,  because  it  was  the  first  I had  heard 
the  Crouch  document.  At  least,  it  Avas  never  called  to  the  atten- 
1 of  any  member  of  the  subcommittee. 

low,  do  I understand  that  that  document  was  filed  at  all  times  with 
subcommittee  in  the  subcommittee  offices  and  what  was  it  filed 
ler  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  I am  sure  it  was  filed  at  all  times,  sir ; exactly  what  it 
; filed  under,  I don’t  know.  I can  find  out  for  you.  It  would  be 
ler — I can  just  guess,  the  logical  thing  would  be  under  Communist 
lltration  of  the  Armed  Forces  or  under  something  along  those  lines. 
Senator  Jackson.  Would  you  find  out  what  it  was  filed  under? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Sure.  I will  be  glad  to,  sir. 

•enator  Jackson.  And  would  you  also  supply  for  the  committee  the 
is  on  which  documents  are  filed?  I mean  a statement.  Tins  is 
y important,  Mr.  Cohn. 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I am  not  minimizing  it. 

•enator  Jackson.  I never  raised  this  question,  but  we  have  l)cen 
I time  and  time  again  that  we  should  have  known  about  all  of 
5e  things,  because  they  are  on  file  in  the  committee.  I want  to 
•Av  for  our  own  information  just  how  Ave  find  things  because,  after 
Avhen  we  are  busy  Ave  can’t  go  down  and  spend — ^^and  you  would 
ee  it  would  take  days  to  go  through  these  files,  unless  we  knoAV 
key  to  the  filing  system. 

Ir.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  think  any  Senator  is  expected  to  go  down 
go  through  the  files  or  anything  like  that.  I would  assume  he 
lid  contact  a staff  member. 

enator  Jackson.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  Ave  should  have 
wn  about  these  things.  You  say  Ave  could  have  found  out.  You 
no  Senator  should.  But  I am  basing  this  on  the  testimony  and 
ements  made  in  the  hearing  that  Ave  should  knoAV  about  these 
igs. 

[r.  Cohn.  As  I understand  it,  sir,  I don’t  think  anyone  expects 
anator  to  go  doAvn  and  start  going  through  all  the  files,  to  knoAV 
•y  letter  and  document  and  memoranda  in  there.  I think,  sir,  the 
W it  would  usually  be  done,  is  if  a Senator  Avanted  to  knoAV  about 
[^  ething,  he  Avould  communicate  with  a staff  member  and  the  staff 
lliber  Avould  bring  him  what  he  wants. 

jknow  different  Senators  have  different  methods.  I know  Senator 
lidt,  for  instance,  when  he  is  not  present  during  a hearing,  during 
tcess  or  something  like  that  requires  us  to  send  him  a long  sum- 
ry  of  what  happened  at  each  session.  I know  we  are  very  care- 
u ^o  see  that  that  is  sent  to  him. 

know  Senator  Dirksen  and  Senator  Potter  have  representatives 
isilly,  when  they  cannot  be  present  at  hearings,  and  that  those 
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representatives  keep  them  abreast  of  what  is  going  on,  and  deal  wh 
the  stall',  and  keep  the  Senator  advised.  I suppose  each  one  has 
different  way  of  keeping  up  with  the  subcommittee’s  work. 

Senator  Jackson.  I know,  but  when  matters  come  up,  obviousl 
unless  the  Senators  are  informed  they  can’t  be  down  and  on  a fishii 
expedition,  going  through  the  files.  So  it  would  be  pretty  difficr 
to  just  make  a run  down  through  the  files  every  month  or  so  to  fii 
out  what  is  in  the  files.  I am  sure  you  would  agree  with  me  on  thr 
As  a practical  matter,  it  would  be  impossible,  wmuld  it  not  2 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  it  would  be  difficult,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  reason  I am  pursuing  this  line  of  questior^ 
I am  sure  you  are  fully  aware,  Mr.  Cohn,  is  that  as  I understand  r 
testimony,  the  Army  investigation  started  in  February  or  March. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  To  my  knowledge,  at  least  I did  not  receive  ai 
information  that  such  an  investigation  was  underway,  nor  did  I ha 
any  information  of  the  seriousness  of  these  charges.  And  I think  th 
it  is  very  important  in  connection  with  the  charges  and  countercharg 
made  in  connection  with  this  hearing. 

Now,  can  you  tell  us  what  document  started  the  Army  inquiry? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  can’t? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  was  no  one  document  that  started  that  or  ai 
other  inquiry,  sir,  as  far  as  I know. 

Senator  Jackson.  There  was  no  particular  thing  that  set  it  off,  b 
it  did  start  in  February  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  AVhat  in  F ebruary  started  it  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  IVell,  I can’t  tell  you  what  started  it,  sir.  It  happe 
this  w’ay  : We  will  get  information  from  various  sources  about  a situ 
tion.  We  will  get  documents,  frequently.  And  when  there  is  enou| 
there,  we  will  start  a preliminary  investigation,  which  I believe 
under  the  direction  of  the  chairman. 

There  are  a number  of  those  going  at  all  times.  I can  tell  you  sof 
of  the  incidents  relating  to  the  beginning  of  this  preliminary  invesi 
gation  of  Communist. 

Senator  J ackson.  Tell  us  what  started  it  in  February. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Well,  one  of  the  first  things  I remember,  sir,  is  we  we 
contacted  by  an  officer  in  the  Army,  who  told  us  about  certain  situ  q 
tions  existing  with  regard  to  the  use  of  pro-Communist  literature  ai 
the  presence  of  subversives  in  the  Military  Establishment. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  was  an  officer  informant?  You  say  an  office: 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  he  was  an  officer  and  communicated  with  t 
committee,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Verbally? 

]\lr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  He  communicated  with  us.  I don’t  know  whr 
the  preliminary  steps  were,  but  I know  there  did  come  a time,  I thiil 
it  was  late  in  February,  when  some  of  the  staff  members  had  an  ef 
tended  interview  with  this  officer.  , 

Senator  J ackson.  But  did  he  supply  any  documents  or  materi  al  ? / 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I don’t  recall  whether  he  did  or  not. 

Senator  Jackson.  When  did 

Mr.  Cohn.  I know  we  talked  to  him.  I have  a very  clear  recolle. 
tion  of  that.  ' 
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Senator  McCaktiiy.  Senator,  I wonder  if  you  would  yield  for  just 
I minute? 

Senator  Jackson.  As  long  as  it  is  not  out  of  my  time. 

Senator  Mundt.  Time  out  for  the  Senator’s  point. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I wonder  if  you  would  yield  for  just  a minute. 

; would  like  to  have  the  record  very  clear  that  all  preliminary  investi- 
;-ations  are  started  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  Last  year  we 
lad  four  hundred  and  fifty-some-odd  investigations.  No  hearings 
re  held  until  the  time  comes  that  I think  the  matter  is  of  sufficient 
Importance  to  disturb  the  other  Senators  with  it,  and  then  I call  a 
aeeting  of  the  committee  and  we  decide  to  hold  a hearing.  On  the 
^rmy  investigation,  we  followed  the  usual  procedure.  In  that  case, 
fter  the  investigation  had  proceeded  for  several  months  we  held  a 
iieeting  of  the  committee  and  decided  to  hold  the  hearing.  That 
v^as  not  done  by  the  Chair.  The  Chair  never  takes  it  upon  himself 
0 hold  any  public  hearings  on  the  authority  of  the  committee;  but 
do.  Senator,  whenever  I get  a complaint  from  any  Senator  or  any- 
one else  which  seems  to  have  any  merit,  I ask  the  staff  to  run  it  down. 
I think  last  year  we  had  some  four  hundred  and  fifty-odd  prelimi- 
ary  investigations,  J^,Ir.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  were  a lot  of  them,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Pardon  me  for  interrupting. 

Senator  Mundt.  Time  back  in. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  fully  aware  of  the  rules,  and  you  are  right 
0 start  preliminary  investigations.  That  is  understandable  in  coll- 
ection with  any  investigating  committee.  But  the  seriousness  of 
lie  situation  here  is  obvious.  The  statement  has  been  made  under 
ath — I believe  you  testified  to  it — that  you  received  information  in 
Lpril — was  it  April  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  April  or  May  . 

Senator  Jackson.  From  a young  officer  that  there  were  35  sub- 
ersives  at  Fort  Monmouth.  That  is  pretty  rough.  That  is  the  im- 
ortant  radar  laboratory  of  the  country.  That  was  in  April. 

Let  me  just  finish. 

It  wasn’t  until  September  that  hearings  got  under  way.  I am 
reatly  concerned  why  the  delay  from  April  until  September.  I 
[link  that  is  a fair  question. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I correct  the  Senator.  I testified  the 
tlier  day  that  in  April  or  May,  or  thereabouts,  I got  this  summary 
f the  FBI  report  warning  of  the  existence  of  subversives  at  Fort 
lonmouth.  At  that  time  I don’t  believe  we  had  the  figure  35.  I 
on’t  think  the  testimony  will  show  that.  But  it  does  take  months, 
lenator,  from  the  time  you  first  get  a serious  complaint  until  you 
rrive  at  a point  where  you  can  hold  public  hearings.  After  I get 
le  complaint  I must  first  have  the  staff  run  it  down.  Then  I must 
et  the  permission  of  the  committee  to  hold  hearings. 

I did  that  in  this  case.  The  Senator  from  Washington,  for  reasons 
diich  he  considered  good  and  valid,  was  not  on  the  committee  at 
lat  time,  so  I took  the  matter  up  with  the  four  Senators  who  were 
n the  committee  at  the  time  when  I thought  we  were  ready  to  hold 
earings,  and  gave  them  a complete  report  on  this  matter. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  but  let  me  refresh  my  recollection 

Senator  Mundt.  Time  back  in. 
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Senator  Jackson.  Of  the  testimony.  My  recollection  was  tlia’ 
in  this  ilow  famous  two  and  a quarter  page  document,  there  wer 
about  35  names  listed,  and  on  it  they  had,  what  was  it,  I think  “E 
for  Kussian  espionage  agent. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Correct. 

Senator  Jackson.  If  this  information  was  obtained  in  April  o 
May,  wouldn’t  the  alert  thing  to  do  be  first  immediately  to  advis 
the  members  of  the  committee  ? This  is  pretty  serious.  Have  we  ha 
anything  as  serious  as  this  so  far  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Ofi,  yes.  I think  we  have  something  muc 
more  serious  right  now.  Eight  at  this  moment. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  talking  about  prior  to  this  hearing. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I answer  that  question,  Mr.  Chairman 
I think  we  have  a much  more  serious  situation  now  in  Communis 
infiltration  of  the  CIA.  It  disturbs  me  beyond  words. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  members  of  the  committee  have  not  bee 
advised. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Oh,  yes,  they  have. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  names  of  the  people  involved. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I have  discussed  this  matter  with  the  member  ^ 
of  the  committee.  I have  also  discussed  with  the  members  of  tl  ^ 
committee  the  question  of  Communist  infiltration  of  atomic  and  hydr<  ^ 
gen  bomb  plants.  I felt  that  was  I think  even  more  important  thn  i, 
this  infiltration  at  Monmouth.  - 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  ! 

Senator  Jackson.  In  view  of  this  one  point,  may  I finish  ? i 

]\Iay  I have  from  the  files  all  the  memos  and  meetings  and  minut' 
with  reference  to  this  matter  so  we  on  the  committee  can  be  ful; 
informed  ? ^ 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  certainly  may.  Senator.  You  certain.  i 

may.  i 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  ^May  the  Cha  “ 

remind . * j ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  ^lay  I say  the  interrogation  and  questionir  m 
didn't  get  around  to  Mr.  Cohn,  but  we  will  get  to  that  on  the  ne; 
go-around. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Cohn  th 
through  the  noon  hour  he  is  supposed  to  provide  to  Counsel  Jenki:  itii 
the  list  of  the  calls  on  which  we  desire  to  get  information  from  M ^ 
Lucas  so  we  can  find  out  from  Mr.  Brownell  whether  he  will  0.  K.  the 
for  admission. 

IVe  are  adjourned  until  2 o’clock.  * 

(AVhereupon,  at  12:30  p.  m.  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  recol  ' 
vene  at  2 p.  m.  the  same  day.)  ' 
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WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  2,  1954 

United  States  Senate, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

W ashing ton^  D,  0, 

AFTER  RECESS 

The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2 : 10  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess. 

Present : Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Kepublican,  South  Dakota,  chair- 
man; Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Kepublican,  Illinois;  Sen- 
ator Charles  E.  Potter,  EepubMcan,  Michigan;  Senator  Henry  C. 
Dworshak,  Kepublican,  Idaho;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat, 
Arkansas;  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  Washington;  and 
Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  Missouri. 

Also  present:  Kay  H.  Jenkins,  chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee; 
Thomas  K.  Prewitt,  assistant  counsel;  Charles  Maner,  assistant 
counsel. 

Principal  participants  present:  Senator  Joseph  K.  McCarthy,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Koy  M.  Cohn, 
chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee;  Joseph  K.  Welch,  special  counsel 
for  the  Army ; and  J ames  D.  St.  Clair,  special  counsel  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  call  the  committee  to  order  and  begin  by 
welcoming  our  guests,  who  appear  to  be  here  in  unusually  large  num- 
bers this  afternoon,  and  to  tell  you  that  we  welcome  you  as  committee 
guests  at  these  hearings,  and  to  call  your  attention  to  the  standing 
committee  rule  with  which  I am  sure  many  of  you  are  familiar,  but 
those  who  are  here  for  the  first  time  may  not  know  about  it.  We  have 
a standing  committee  rule  forbidding  any  manifestations  of  approval 
or  disapproval  of  an  audible  nature  from  any  members  of  the  audience 
at  any  time,  and  the  uniformed  officers  whom  you  see  before  you  and 
the  plainclothes  people  seated  in  the  audience  have  instructions  from 
the  committee  to  remove  from  the  committee  room  immediately,  firmly 
but  politely,  without  further  instructions  from  the  Chair,  any  of  our 
guests. who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  them,  elect  to  violate  the  con- 
ditions under  which  they  entered  the  room  as  our  guests. 

Our  audiences  have  been  magnificent  and  uniformly  courteous.  We 
expect  them  to  maintain  that  fine  standard  of  decorum. 
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As  the  meeting  was  recessed  this  morning,  we  had  concluded  a 
10-minute  go-around  as  far  as  the  Chairman,  Senator  McClellan,  Sen- 
ator Dirksen,  and  Senator  Jackson  were  concerned,  and  Senator  Potter 
is  the  next  Senator  to  be  recognized  by  the  Chair  for  10  minutes  of 
questioning. 

Senator  Potter  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I answer  now  a question 
which  was  raised  by  Senator  Jackson  this  morning?  I couldn’t  an- 
swer it  then.  He  asked  the  question  wdiether  or  not  we  had  people  on 
the  committee  who  were  not  being  paid.  I can  tell  him  now  that  the 
only  person  working  on  the  committee  who  is  not  on  the  committee 
payroll  is  a Mr.  Ernie  Abelson,  who  is  on  my  personal  payroll,  work- 
ing on  the  committee.  The  reason  for  that  is  because  the  budget  of 
the  committee  will  not  allow  the  additional  individual,  and  we  felt 
he  was  necessary  as  an  investigator. 

Senator  Jackson.  My  question.  Senator,  related  to  a rumor  or  a 
matter  that  had  been  called  to  my  attention,  that  there  had  been 
individuals  who  were  not  either  on  your  office  payroll  or  on  the  staff 
of  the  committee  as  employees.  I want  to  get  it  clarified.  Do  I now 
understand  that  the  only  ones  working  on  investigations  for  the  com- 
mittee, for  the  staff,  are  those  who  are  regularly  appointed  and  on  the 
payroll,  plus  this  one  individual  from  your  staff? 

Senator  McCarthy.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Jackson.  There  are  no  others? 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I say.  Senator  Jackson,  it  is  a perfectly 
proper  query  on  your  part.  I don’t  question  it  at  all.  The  only 
individual  working  full-time  for  the  committee  is  Mr.  Abelson,  who 
is  on  my  personal  payroll.  My  office  staff  obviously,  of  course, 
works  with  this. 

Senator  Jackson.  Are  there  any  part-time 

Senator  McCarthy.  No  part-time  people.  That  is  correct,  isn’t  it. 
Hoy  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  far  as  I know,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  colloquy  having  been  concluded  and  the  Sen- 
ate bell  sounding  the  alarm  for  a rollcall,  we  will  stand  in  recess  for 
10  minutes  while  we  answer  the  rollcall,  and  then  we  will  revert  to 
Senator  Potter. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Just  having  concluded  two  rollcall  votes  in  the  Senate,  it  appears  we 
will  have  some  time  now,  at  least,  for  committee  sessions  before  there 
is  another  vote.  "We  will  start  in,  this  time,  again  with  Senator  Potter, 
who  is  the  first  man  in  line  to  ask  questions  for  10  minutes. 

You  can  catch  your  breath,  Charlie. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cohn,  you  worked  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
prior  to  coming  with  this  committee,  which  is  a part  or  arm  of  the 
legislative  branch  of  our  Government. 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  Communists  would 
do  everything  possible  to  endeavor  to  infiltrate  our  Government 
service? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  I do,  sir. 
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Senator  Potter.  Do  you  agree  with  me  that  even  1 Communist,  or 
a subversive,  in  our  Government  is  1 too  many  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Do  you  also  agree  with  me  that  there  is  no  monop- 
oly on  hating  communism  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  do  you  agree  with  me  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  has  performed  a great  heroic  service  for  his 
country 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  he  has. 

Senator  Potter.  Is  as  opposed  to  communism  as  you  or  I? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  that  he  would  do  everything  possible  to  rid 
the  Government  service  of  a Communist  that  would  come  to  his  atten- 
tion in  the  Government  service  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  that  other  members  of  the  executive  branch 
of  Government,  including  Mr.  Brownell,  our  Attorney  General,  have 
never  been  known  as  being  Commie  coddlers ; is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Stevens, 
also  has  and  is  opposed  to  Communists  in  Government  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  he  is. 

Senator  Potter.  The  reason  I am  asking  these  questions  is  that  I 
have  had,  and  I assume  that  other  members  of  the  committee  have  had, 
many  letters  and  inquiries  from  people  who  believe  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  honeycombed  with  Communists  and  security  risks.  With  your 
vast  experience  both  in  the  executive  branch  of  Government  working 
in  this  field  and  as  chief  counsel  of  this  committee,  I would  like  to 
have  your  comment  as  to  the  extent  of  Communist  influence  in  our 
Government. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  It  can  only,  of  course.  Senator  Potter,  be  a 
comment,  because  I don’t  know  all  of  the  facts. 

Senator  Potter.  That  is  right,  within  your  knowledge. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  this,  sir,  as  you  very  correctly  stated,  one  of 
the  principal  objectives  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this  country 
and  every  country  throughout  the  world,  is  infiltration  of  government, 
the  military. 

Senator  Potter.  I am  sorry,  I didn’t 

Mr.  Cohn.  I said  you  were  very  correct  before  when  you  stated  that 
one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this 
country  as  well  as  throughout  the  world  is  the  infiltration  of  the  gov- 
ernments, of  the  free  governments,  of  the  world.  They  try  to  bring 
about  the  downfall  of  those  governments  from  within.  They  try  to 
get  people  in  there  to  commit  acts  of  espionage  and  sabotage  within, 
in  times  of  peace,  and  in  times  of  war  or  revolution  they  try  to  use 
those  people  in  government  to  help  bring  about  the  downfall  of  the 
free  government  and  bring  about  a dictatorship  of  the  proletariat 
under  the  world  Communist  conspiracy. 

Now,  sir,  on  the  extent  of  this  Communist  infiltration,  during  the 
1930’s  and  1940’s,  the  Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  was,  I 
would  say,  remarkably  and  unbelievably  successful  in  placing  Com- 
munists in  a number  of  key  spots  in  our  Government.  I would  say 
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that  probably  if  you  want  to  look  at  it  from  the  standpoint  of  num- 
bers, the  numbers  might  not  be  of  the  staggering  variety.  But,  sir,  you 
made  another  point  which  is  a key  to  this.  You  said  one  is  too  many. 

One  is  too  many.  I think  Stalin  or  Lenin,  one  of  the  top  Commu- 
nist theoreticians,  once  said  it  takes — something  to  the  effect  that  it 
takes  a thousand  people  to  build  a bridge ; it  takes  one  person  to  blow 
it  up. 

Senator  Potter.  In  other  words,  what  you  are  saying  is  that  both 
branches  of  the  Government  should  be  ever  vigilant  on  this  question 
of  communism  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  They  have  to  be,  sir,  because  the  Communists  will  be 
ever  vigilant  in  trying  to  infiltrate.  They  will  not  give  up.  They 
will  always  keep  working  to  get  their  people  into  various  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  defense  plants. 

Senator  Potter.  Let  me  ask  you  this  question : Isn’t  it  true  under 
our  present  Selective  Service  Act  that  there  is  no  provision  for  deal- 
ing with  Communists  insofar  as  implementing  the  work  is  concerned? 
In  other  words,  it  is  not  a basis  of  exemption  because  a person  be- 
longs to  the  Communist  Party,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I would  say  unless  there  has  been  a felony  con- 
viction under  the  Smith  Act,  it  is  a problem  under  the  present  law  for 
the  Army  rather  than  for  the  Selective  Service  System. 

Senator  Potter.  Would  you  agree  with  my  contention  that  a man 
who  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force  and  violence 
and  who  refuses,  either  by  using  the  fifth  amendment  or  refuses  to 
answer  that  statement  at  the  time  he  is  to  be  drafted,  that  that  man 
IS  not  fit  to  wear  the  uniform  of  his  country  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I do. 

Senator  Potter.  I have  contended  that  I think  it  is  a problem  that 
Congress  will  have  to  deal  with  and  establish  the  policy  that  a person 
wlio  belongs  to  the  Communist  Party  is  not  fit  to  wear  the  uniform. 
We  should  have  a separate  classification  so  that  wherever  he  goes, 
when  he  has  to  present  his  credentials  of  draft  status,  that  that  man 
will  be  known  as  a man  who  is  not  fit  to  wear  the  uniform  because  he 
is  disloyal  to  his  country. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  I have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  could  I ask  if  the  com- 
mittee has  yet  got  the  Schine  memos  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I might  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  lunch 
liour  I met  with  the  minority  counsel,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Maner,  of  Mr.  Jenkins’  staff,  at  which  time  I displayed  to  both  of 
them  the  files  and  memos  and  everything  else.  There  are  some  prob- 
lems in  connection  with  them.  I don’t  think  there  are  too  many. 
We  thought  of  this  suggestion.  Maybe  it  was  my  idea.  In  any  event, 
I will  make  it  mine  now,  sir j 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  all  due  respect  to  Mr.  | 
Cohn,  in  order  to  save  my  time,  can  he  answer  without  tamng  all  my 
time,  inasmuch  as  this  is  a committee  matter  ? ! 

Senator  Mundt.  That  is  perfectly  all  right.  Time  out. 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  All  I can^say,  sir,  is  that  we  all  thought — I will  take  full 
responsibility  for  it,  though — if  there  could  be  an  executive  session 
meeting  of  the  committee,  of  the  regular  subcommittee,  we  would 
bring  in  everything  we  have  and  we  could  just  make  a decision  on 
what  should  be  done  right  then  and  there. 

I think  that  would  settle  the  problem  pretty  quickly. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I inquire,  didn’t  we  have 
the  files  yesterday?  I am  wondering  what  progress — they  were  all 
out  in  a box  here. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I thought  we  were  supposed  to  have  arranged  by 
now  that  which  was  to  be  deleted.  I don’t  understand. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  there  are  2 or  3 problems.  Do  you  want  me  to  go 
into  that,  sir  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  he  should.  I don’t  know  what  the  prob- 
lems are,  either.  What  are  the  problems? 

Senator  Jackson.  We  had  the  files  here  yesterday,  and  then  the 
files  were  displayed  again  today.  What  is  the  progress? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  progress,  first  of  all.  Senator  Jackson,  is  that  we 
have  had  people  going  through  the  files  and  tabbing  things  done  by 
Dave  Schine,  and  also  trying  to  tab  things  which  reveal  the  names 
of  confidential  informants.  Problems  arise  to  this  effect:  The  first 
question  is  how  much  of  this  material  should  be  seen  by  Mr.  Welch 
or  counsel  for  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams.  That  question  was  asked 
; bj^  Mr.  Kennedy.  I think  it  is  a good  one.  I don’t  know  the  answer 
to  it. 

Another  question  is : J ust  what  do  we  do  with  the  information  which 
comes  from  confidential  informants?  Do  we  put  that  in  a special 
box  or  file  or  category  or  inventory  saying  how  many  pieces  of  paper 
there  are,  and  is  that  to  become  a part  of  the  public  record  or  merely 
to  be  available  for  inspection  by  members  of  the  committee,  with  or 
without  Mr.  Welch  ? 

We  talked  it  over  for  a while.  We  had  the  files  right  there.  We 
looked  at  some  of  them.  I think  we  all  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
if  there  could  be  an  executive  session  of  the  committee  and  bring  the 
material  there  so  we  would  have  before  us  just  what  we  were  talking 
about,  the  problem  could  be  disposed  of  without  wasting  time  in  public 
session. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I suggest  this:  Suppose 
now  that  the  box  of  papers  or  files  be  turned  over  to  you  as  chairman 

I and  be  held  until  the  committee  has  a chance  to  go  through  the  various 
items,  and  then  we  dispose  of  it.  Otherwise,  it  is  hanging  fire,  and  we 
are  just  delaying  our  proceedings  here,  and  it  is  going  to  take  us  that 
i much  longer  to  ask  questions  later. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  No  objection,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  will  be  understood,  then,  that  the  box  of  material 
1 - insofar  as  it  has  been  removed  from  the  files  up  to  date  will  be  turned 
V over  to  Counsel  Jenkins  for  his  custody^  under  my  direction,  until  we 
ti  can  have  an  executive  meeting  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman. 

' i Senator  Jackson.  Can  any  member  of  the  committee 

, Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins. 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee  rather  than  to  me. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well.  He  can  turn  them  over  to  me. 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Very  well,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  I will  deputize  you  to  protect  them. 

Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  McClellan.  A parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  know  if  those  files  are  being  turned  over  now  for  the  inspec- 
tion of  members  of  this  committee. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  assume  that  anything  turned  over 
to  him  as  he  said  previously 

Senator  McClellan.  I don’t  want  an  assumption.  I want  to  know. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well.  The  Chair  will  say,  as  he  has  said 
previously,  and  he  reiterates  now,  anything  turned  over  to  him  as 
information  for  this  committee  is  available  to  any  of  the  7 members 
of  the  committee  or  to  the  5 regularly  appointed  members  of  the  staff. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 


ing- 


Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  want  to  see  what  material  is  being  turned 
over  because  the  subpena  has  been  served  on  me.  I will  certainly 
turn  over  everything  to  the  committee  which  has  to  do  with  Dave 
Schine  and  anything  else  this  committee  properly  should  have.  I have 
requested  that  the  minority  counsel,  Mr.  Kennedy,  a member  of  the 
committee  staff,  and  a member  of  my  staff  go  through  the  material 
and  try  to  weed  out  what  is  not  pertinent  to  this  investigation.  I don’t 
know  what  progress  they  have  made.  May  I say  that  I will  want 
to  see  what  is  being  turned  over. 

As  I went  through  the  material  the  other  day  I found  personal 
letters  to  me,  personal  letters  referring  to  other  Senators  which  I 
would  not  want  to  make  part  of  the  public  record  without  the  Senator’s 
permission. 

So  the  material  which  would  be  made  available  is  not  all  that  is 
in  that  box.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Kennedy  present.  There  is 
no  question — if  you  can  arrange  that.  Bob. 

Senator  Mundt.  All  the  Chair  can  say  is  that  nothing  has  been 
turned  over  to  him  yet,  but  when  it  comes  it  is  available  to  all  the 
members  of  our  committee. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I ask  this:  Mr.  Kennedy,  could  you  be 
available  at  5 o’clock  when  we  get  through  here,  and  you  and  I and 
iMr.  Cohn  and  someone  from  Mr.  Jenkins’  staff  once  and  for  all  can 
weed  out  the  material  and  have  it  ready  for  tomorrow  morning. 
Would  you  be  available? 

Senator  Mundt.  Tom  Prewitt  will  be  available  to  join  that  quartet. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  be  available  at  5 o’clock. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well. 

Senator  McClellan,  when  the  Chair  gets  anything  it  will  be  made 
available  to  other  members  of  the  committee. 

Senator  McClellan.  I don’t  mean  only  that,  Mr.  Chairman.  I may 
decide  that  all  hasn’t  been  submitted  that  should  be.  I am  not  con- 
ceding now  that  everything  is  in  that  file  that  should  be  in  it.  I am 
certainly  not  going  to  risk  the  judgment  of  any  one  member  or  any 
one  person  necessarily  to  say  what  this  committee  shall  see  and  what  fe 
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r it  shall  not  see.  I want  that  made  very  clear  at  this  time,  Mr.  Chair- 
; man. 

; Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  thinks  it  perfectly  appropriate,  Senator 
McClellan,  for  you  to  join  that  quartet  at  5 o’clock  and  satisfy  your- 
self. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I would  be  more  than  happy  to  have  Senator 
McClellan  with  us  to  go  through  this.  Can  you  arrange  that,  John, 
to  be  with  us  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  I think  so. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  good.  That  settles  that. 

Senator  Symington,  the  clock  is  running  against  you.  You  have 
10  minutes. 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Cohn,  I think  you  and  I are  in  complete  agreement  about  the 
dangers  of  communism. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  have  spent  a lot  of  time  trying  to  build 
up  America  against  it,  and  so  have  I.  We  may  differ,  however,  on  the 
best  approach  to  it.  I want  to  discuss  a little  bit  more  this  question 
of  classified  data. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  I want  to  ask  a few  questions. 

Do  you  believe  it  is  important  to  maintain  discipline  in  our  armed 
forces  to  have  an  effective  fighting  force  against  these  threats  of  Com- 
I munist  aggression? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

! Senator  Symington.  Discipline  in  the  Army  requires  that  one 
obeys  the  orders  of  a superior  officer,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  you  may  have  to  obey  orders  even  though 
you  may  disagree  with  them,  is  that  correct  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  agree  with  me,  don’t  you,  that  it  would 
not  be  able  to  fight  a battle  if  everyone  could  do  what  he  wanted  in 
spite  of  his  orders  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  I want  to  read  you,  Mr.  Cohn,  a quo- 
tation from  the  New  York  Times  of  May  13,  reporting  on  the  press 
conference  on  May  12,  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
I quote, 

The  soul  of  an  army,  the  soul  of  a defensive  force,  was  the  certainty  that 
everybody  responded  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  and  to  the  order  of  the  superiors, 
all  the  way  up  to  the  Commander  in  Chief.  Assume  otherwise,  and  how  would 
you  fight  a battle? 

Continuing  the  quote : 

He  would, give  an  order  to  you  people  as  division  commanders  or  something 
of  that  nature,  to  carry  out  your  part  of  the  battle,  and  you  decide  that  that  isn’t 
dhe  thing  to  do.  Well,  whenever  we  got  to  adopting  that  theory  in  the  military 
or  in  our  civilian  organization,  we  had  better  disband. 

Do  you  agree  with  that  statement  of  the  President  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Certainly,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  the  President  was  the  supreme  com- 
mander of  the  Allied  forces  in  the  European  theater  in  World  War  II, 
was  he  not  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  we  both  know  he  did  a good  job,  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  course. 

Senator  Symington.  He  is  now  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  So  an  order  given  by  him  is  an  order  from  the 
highest  officer  in  the  Army,  isn’t  it? 

jVlr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  I want  to  read  you  a portion  of  Execu- 
tive Order  10501,  entitled  “Safeguarding  Official  Information  in  the 
Interest  of  the  Defense  of  the  United  States,”  and  this  order  became 
effective  on  December  15,  1953.  [Reading :] 


Mr.  Cohn.  In  that  case,  the  officer  was  giving  to  the  senatorial  com 
mittee  which  has  the  obligation  under  law  of  investigating  mishan 
dling,  and  laxity,  and  failure  to  act  on  the  part  of  the  executive;  h 


dissemination  outside  the  executive  branch.  Classified  defense  information  shall 
not  be  disseminated  outside  the  executive  branch  except  under  conditions  and 
through  channels  authorized  by  the  head  of  the  disseminating  department  or 
agency,  even  though  the  person  or  agency  to  which  dissemination  of  such  infor- 
mation is  proposed  to  be  made  may  have  been  solely  or  partly  responsible  for  its 
production. 

That  is  an  order  from  the  present  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  CoriN.  Yes,  sir,  if  you  say  so. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  think  that  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  should  obey  that  order? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  said  this  morning  that  you  felt  you  were 
always  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  I assume  you  agree  with  me  that  all  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  are  also  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  country,  are 
they  not? 

lilr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  I want  to  read  you  section  4 (a)  of  thejj] 
universal  military  training  statutes 

No  meml)er  of  the  Armed  Forces  shall  be  restricted  or  prevented  from  communi 
eating  directly  or  indirectly  with  any  Member  or  Members  of  Congress  concern 
ing  any  subject,  unless  such  communication  is  in  violation  of  law  or  in  violation 
of  regulations  necessary  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the  United  States. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  in  view  of  that  stat- 
ute, and  in  view  of  the  Executive  order  I read,  do  you  believe  that  ar 
officer  or  enlisted  man  who  disseminated  classified  information  out-jjuiy 
side  of  the  executive  branch  in  violation  of  security  regulations,  neces 
sary  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the  United  States,  should  be  subjectec 
to  disciplinary  action? 

!Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  it  depends  on  the  circumstances  of  the  disseminatioi 
and  to  whom  the  material  is  disseminated. 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  now,  if  you  will  amplify  that  for  us  witlji 
resjiect  to  the  document  that  I think  we  both  know  we  are  considering 

Mr.  Cohn.  Do  jmu  mean  this  two  and  a quarter  page i 

Senator  Symington.  The  two  and  a quarter  page  memorandun 
purported  to  have  been  signed  by  Mr.  Hoover. 
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was  giving  to  the  chairman  of  that  committee,  information,  demon- 
; strating  an  important  case  where  the  executive  had  failed  to  take 
action  despite  a 3-year  lapse  of  time.  , I assume  he  did  that  in  accord- 
ance with  his  oath  to  defend  this  Nation  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
^ and  domestic,  and  in  accordance  with  his  conscience. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  know  why,  when  he  delivered  the  let- 
ter, he  changed  the  “To-From,”  to  “Dear  General”  and  “Sincerely 
yours” ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  What  I think  he  was  doing  was  conveying  to 
us  the  fact — conveying  to  Senator  McCarthy  the  fact — that  there  was 
a situation  in  the  executive,  a serious  situation,  which  had  not  been 
attended  to  over  the  years,  despite  frequent  FBI  warnings,  and  he 
was  calling  it  to  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  congressional 
committee  which  has  the  responsibility  for  exposing  and  correcting 
the  failure  of  the  Executive  to  act  in  situations  such  as  that. 

Senator  Symington.  My  memory  is  a little  hazy,  but  the  letter  is 
1951,  and  was  delivered  in  the  spring  of  1953;  is  that  right,  to  the 
committee  chairman  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I think  I have  no  further 
questions  on  that. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dworshak? 

Senator  Davorshak.  No  questions. 

Senator  Mundt.  I don’t  see  Senator  McCarthy.  I take  it  you  don’t 
want  to  ask  any  questions  of  yourself,  Mr.  Cohn,  so  we  will  go  to 
Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  when  we  finished  this  morning,  or  when  we 
were  stopped  this  morning  I was  about  to  ask  you  this  question: 
Do  I understand  your  position  to  be  today  that  if  Mr.  Schine  had 
gone  over  and  got  his  uniform  and  his  commission  in  July  of  1953, 
that  there  still  would  have  been  the  collision  between  the  Senator 
and  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  put  it  to  you  this  way,  sir;  the  collision  between 
the  Senator  and  the  Army  was  not  caused  because  of  the  Schine 
matter. 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  you  can  go  right  along  with  me,  can’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  I suppose 

Mr.  Welch.  If  Mr.  Schine  had  got  his  commission  on  that  hot 
Inly  day,  and  had  come  back  prouclly  wearing  it — you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

: Mr.  Welch.  You  would  still  be  of  the  opinion  today  that  the  col- 
lision between  you  and  the  Army  would  have  happened? 

1 Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I say  if  it  were  not  that  thing,  it  probably 
.vould  have  been  some  other  thing,  which  the  people  who  are  behind 
]Iiis  would  have  used,  yes. 

^ Mr.  Welch.  Do  you  mean  to  say,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  if  there  never 
lad  been  any  Mr.  Schine,  you,  today,  would  have  sat  there  and  I, 
oday,  would  have  sat  there  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  tell  you  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  don’t  for  one  moment  think  that  is  even  credible^ 
lo  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  I do,  sir. 
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Mr.  Welch.  You  think  had  there  been  no  Schine  in  the  world,  you  i' 
and  I were  just  destined  by  fate  to  meet  in  this  room,  with  me  asking  Ij 
the  questions  and  you  making  the  answers?  : | 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I | 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  the  answer  is  no,  sir?  j ■ 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  Mr.  Welch.  It  is  a little  difficult  for  me  to  answer  | j 
your  questions.  I 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I hate  to  make  them  difficult  for  you,  but  that  is  i 
what  you  seem  to  be  telling  me.  Once  again,  had  there  been  no  Mr.  I:  ^ 
Schine  ever  in  the  world,  you  and  I — you  were  destined  to  have  your  ! 
collision  with  the  Army,  and  I was  destined  to  ask  you  these  questions ; ^ I 
is  that  right,  sir  ? | ! 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  j 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  silly,  isn’t  it?  That  is  silly  to  say  that,  isn’t  " 
it?  i' 


Mr.  CoiiN.  What  is  that,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  That  you  and  I would  have  met  in  this  room  if  there 
never  had  been  any  Mr.  Schine? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Welch.  Don’t  you  know  we  couldn’t  have  possibly  met  in  this 
room  except  for  that  man  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  we  could  have,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  With  me  asking  these  questions  and  you  making  these 
answers  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  Mr.  Cohn,  do  you  remember  the  day  on  which 
Dave  Schine  went  over,  as  he  put  it,  to  hold  up  his  hand  and  get  his 
commission  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Who  put  it  that  way,  sir? 

Mr.  Welch.  Sir? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Did  you  say  Mr.  Schine  said  he  said  that? 

!Mr.  Welch.  No,  it  has  been  testified  to  in  this  room  by  General 
Reber  when  he  said,  “May  I come  over  and  hold  up  my  hand?” 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I didn’t  understand  that  General  Reber  said 
any  such  statement  had  been  made  to  him.  | 

Mr.  Welch.  AVell,  in  any  event,  were  you  aware  of  a day  when  Mr.  I 
Schine,  let  us  say,  took  a taxi  or  some  other  equippage,  and  went  over  I 
to  the  Pentagon  to  be  sworn  in  ? ' 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Did  he  ever  tell  you,  “I  am  going  over  there  and  I hope  ;' 
I am  going  to  come  back  with  my  commission”? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

IMr.  Welch.  Did  you  ever  know  that  he  went  over  there  and  ap-L 
plied  for  one?  ■ 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

!Mr.  AVelch.  Did  he  tell  you  he  was  going  ? 

IMr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  whether  he  did  or  not.  I know  he  went, 
sir.  He  may  very  well  have  told  me  before  he  was  going. 

IMr.  AA'elch.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  that. 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  was  nothing  wrong  with  it. 

IMr.  AA^elch.  AA^ere  you  working  very  closely  with  him  then? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AA^elch.  If  he  was  going  to  take  as  much  as  an  hour  off  and  go 
get  his  commission,  you  would  be  apt  to  know  it,  wouldn’t  you? 
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Mr.  CoiiN.  I might  or  might  not. 

Mr.  Welch.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  suppose  he  had  come  back  on  that  day, 
probably  wearing  that  uniform,  did  you  have  a plan  to  finish  his  work 
for  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  it  could  have  happened  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Suppose  it  had.  You  wanted  him  to  have  a commis- 
sion in  July  of  1953 ; did  you  not  ? 

1 Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I believe  the  way  it  worked  is,  he  would  not  have 
come  back  wearing  his  uniform  that  day,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  He  went  over,  so  the  testimony  is,  as  I understand  the 
testimony,  saying,  “May  I come  over  and  hold  up  my  hand  ? ” Did  you 
hear  that  in  this  room  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  one  side  of  the  story. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  heard  that  testimony? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I heard  somebody  say  he  heard  somebody  else  say  that. 
I never  heard  the  person. 

Mr.  Welch.  Just  suppose,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  he  had  succeeded  in  going 
over  and  holding  up  his  hand  and  coming  back  commissioned.  Do  you 
follow  me? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I do. 

Mr.  Welch.  Did  you  then  have  a plan  for  Mr.  Schine  to  finish  his 
work  with  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  couldn’t  have  happened  that  way,  sir. 

Mr.  AVelch.  I didn’t  ask  you  whether  it  could  have  happened. 
When  you  were  trying  to  get  him  a commission  in  July,  did  you  have 
' a plan  for  Schine  to  finish  his  work  with  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  was  no  plan.  It  would  depend 

Mr.  Welch.  No  plan  at  all ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I hadn’t  quite  finished,  Mr.  AVelch. 
j Mr.  AYelch.  Had^you  a plan  or  not  ? 

t Mr.  Cohn.  I was  trying  to  tell  you,  sir,  it  would  have  depended  on 
I when  he  was  going  in. 

i Mr.  AYelch.  All  right.  How  much  time  were  you  allotting  to  the 
I job  of  finishing  up  Schine’s  work  with  the  committee? 

J Mr.  Cohn.  I made  no  allotment,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  How  much  time — didn’t  you  think  about  it  ? 
j Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  say  that  I did,  sir. 

' Mr.  AYelch.  You  knew  he  was  going  to  be  drafted,  didn’t  you  ? 

^ Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AYelch.  And  you  had  to  think  about  it  ? 
i Mr.  Cohn.  To  an  extent,  sir ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  AYelch.  You  had  to  think  about  it  completely,  did  you  not? 
Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  AYelch.  By  the  way,  were  you  his  boss,  or  somebody  else? 

I ^ Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  as  I tried  to  explain  what  the  setup  down 
:i  in  the  committee  is,  I don’t  think  anybody  has  a boss  except  the  chair- 
'ff  man  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Welch.  Does  everybody  just  romp  around  on  their  own? 
j Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  that  might  be  amusing,  but  the  boys  down  there, 
; as  I have  explained,  don’t  romp  around. 

Mr.  Welch.  I don’t  mean  to  be  amusing.  AYho  gave  Schine  orders  ? 
ij  Anybody? 

j Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I would  like  to  answer  your  question. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Just  tell  me  who  gave  Schine  orders.  That  will  be  an 
answer. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I would  still 

Mr.  Welch.  Won’t  you  answer  that  question?  Who  gave  Schine 
orders? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  before  I do  that,  may 

Mr.  Welch.  I don’t  care  what  you  do  before.  You  can  do  it  after- 
ward. Tell  me  now,  please,  who  gave  Schine  his  orders  ? 

]\Ir.  CoiiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 

Mr.  Welch.  Who  gave  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  May  I answer?  I think  it  was  three  questions  back 
I was  in  the  middle  of  an  answer. 

Mr.  Welch.  I will  waive  any  question  that  is  three  questions  back, 
and  now  ask  you  who  gave  Schine  his  orders? 

Senator  Mundt.  Will  you  respond  to  the  question  that  is  now  be- 
fore you  ? Who  gave  Schine  his  orders  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I answer?  Mr.  Welch  asked  a 
question  that  deserves  an  answer,  because  I think  it  casts  a refleciioii 
on  tlie  people  who  work  on  the  staff  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Welch.  I mean  to  cast  no  reflection  on  anybody,  Mr.  Cohn. 
I am  trying  to  get  from  you  the  simple  proposition : Who  gave  Schine 
his  orders?  Will  you  tell  me,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  I want  to  give  Mr.  Welch  all  the  “yes” 
and  “no”  answers  I can. 

Mr.  Welch.  This  isn’t  a “yes”  or  “no.”  This  calls  for  a name. 
What  is  the  name  of  the  guy  who  gave  Schine  his  orders  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  to  save  time,  I would  like  in  fairness  to  complete 
the  answers  to  Mr.  Welch’s  questions  before  he  cuts  in  and  starts  with 
another. 

Mr.  Welch.  All  right,  if  you  have  some  question  hanging  back 
there,  let’s  have  it  read,  or  tell  me  what  it  was  about,  and  I will  ask  it 
over  again  ? What  was  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  I recall  it,  sir,  the  one  which  I wanted  to  answer 
was  a statement  by  you  that  people  go  romping  around  down  there. 

Mr.  Welch.  I ask  that  again:  Do  people  make  up  their  own  minds 
ns  to  what  they  are  going  to  do,  or  do  you  have  some  direction  in  that 
committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  w^ay  I am  going  to  answer,  sir,  is  by  telling  you 
V hat  hap])ens  down  in  that  committee. 

Mr.  Welch.  I don’t  care  what  happens.  I want  to  know  who  gives 
the  orders.  Who  gives  them?  Does  anybody  give  them? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  I would  be  happy  to  explain 

^Ir.  Welch.  I am  trying  to  find  out.  Senator.  Do  you  give  them. 
Senator  ? I just  want  to  know  who  gives  the  orders. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  all  right.  Senator. 

Senator  ISIundt.  Mr.  Welch  has  his  10  minutes.  He  can  use  it 
any  way  he  wants  to,  I presume.  Go  ahead,  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Welch.  Have  you  just  heard  over  your  shoulder  who  gives  the 
orders  ? I just  saw  Mr.  Juliana  talk  to  you. 

Mr.  Cohn.  All  he  said  to  me — I don’t  think  you  want  me  to  repeat 
what  he  said. 

^Ir.  Welch.  Did  he  tell  you  who  gave  the  orders  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  he  did  not  tell  me  who  gave  the  orders. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Colin,  let’s  each  lean  back  in  our  chairs  as  far 
as  the  microphones  permit  and  start  all  over  again. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I am  now  going  to  direct  my  remarks  to  a man  named 
G.  David  Schine.  On  the  first  day  that  he  turned  up  to  work  for 
this  committee,  who  gave  him  his  orders  ? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Sir,  before  you  do  that — I will  be  very  glad  to  answer 
(hat.  I would  still  like  to  answer  the  pending  question,  if  I may. 

^Ir.  Welch.  If  ive  have  anything  pending,  I am  surprised.  Are 
you  still  troubled  about  that  question  about  roaming  around?  Does 
that  bother  you  ? 

^fr.  Cohn.  It  does,  sir. 

Mv.  Welch.  Now  make  a speech,  if  you  will,  subject:  “Eomping 
Around.” 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  will  have  to  ask  the  audience  to  be  a 
little  careful.  Mr.  Welch  has  the  happy  faculty  of  asking  rib-tickling 
questions,  but  we  don’t  want 

Mr.  Welch.  Or,  Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  unhappy  faculty. 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  it  is  a happy  faculty.  I don’t  expect  you 
people  to  sit  there  grim-faced  through  all  the  interrogatories,  but  I 
do  ask  you  to  chuckle  quietly  to  yourselves,  if  possible. 

That  will  not  be  taken  out  of  your  time,  Mr.  Welch.  Go  ahead,  Mr. 
Cohn. 

Mr.  Welch.  I have  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Assuming,  Mr.  Welch,  that  what  you  want  is  a descrip- 
tion of  the  way  things  work  down  in  the  committee  room 

Mr.  Welch.  No.  I want  a speech  on  Komping  Around,  which  you 
say  you  want  to  make. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  apparently  this  is  all  very  funny  to  you. 
It  is  not  to  me,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  I beg  of  you.  I hate  Communists  as  much 
as  you  do,  but  I am  trying  to  cross-examine  you.  You  keep  telling 
me  you  want  to  make  some  kind  of  a statement  about  this  aggravating 
question  of  mine  that  had  the  phrase  in  it  “romping  around.”  Let’s 
get  to  it  and  tell  us  what  you  want  to  tell  us. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  in  response  to  your  question,  what  I wanted  to  say 
was,  the  people  downstairs  do  not  romp  around.  They  work  hard. 
They  work  much  harder  than  they  have  fo  to  earn  the  pay  which  they 
get.  They  do  a careful  and  an  eflicient  job.  They  are  trained.  They 
are  capable,  or  they  wouldn’t  be  there.  We  don’t  have  to  have  some- 
body sitting  on  top  of  them  giving  them  directions  and  orders.  They 
do  their  work  and  they  do  it  w'ell,  and  the  end  result  is  that  Com- 
munists have  been  eliminated  from  defense  plants  and  Government 
agencies,  and  that  money  has  been  saved  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

That  is  the  way  we  work  our  office.  We  don’t  have  a task-master 
who  sits  down  there  and  hands  out  orders. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch’s  time  has  expired. 

, Mr.  Jenkins,  have  you  any  questions? 

! Mr.  Jenkins.  No  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  A point  of  order  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  No. 
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Senator  Mundt.  Have  we  passed  over  you  ? You  were  absent  from 
the  table  when  your  10  minutes  came.  If  there  is  no  objection  from 
anybody  we  will  hear  you  for  your  10  minutes  at  this  time.  Very 
well,  you  may  have  10  minutes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  I would  like  to  take  Just  a few  sec- 
onds on  a matter  that  was  brought  up  and,  as  I said  this  morning,  I 
think  very  rightly  so  by  the  able  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  that  has 
to  do  with  your  trip  to  Europe. 

Checking  the  Library,  I now  have  a document  which  I didn’t  have 
this  morning  when  I questioned  you,  signed  by  Ted  Kaghan,  with 
the  statement  in  it: 

I intend  to  support  at  the  ensuing  election  and  I do  hereby  nominate  the 
following  name  person  as  a candidate  of  the  Communist  Party. 

I am  going  to  hand  you  this,  Mr.  Cohn,  and  ask  you  whether  or  not 
it  was  admitted  by  Mr.  Kaghan  at  the  time  you  went  to  Europe — what 
was  his  title? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  was  Acting  Director  of  the  Public  Affairs  Office  of 
the  High  Commissioner  of  Germany. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I hand  you  this  pledge  to  support  the  Com- 
munist Party  and  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  elicited  from  Mr. 
Kaghan  the  admission  under  oath  that  he  is  the  same  Ted  Kaghan 
as  the  one  who  signed  that  document. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  This  was  signed,  I believe,  after  the  Hitler- 
Stalin  Pact? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I believe  it  was,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  One  of  the  results  of  your  trip  through  Europe 
was  the  elimination  from  the  head  of  our  information  service  over 
tliere,  head  or  call  it  what  you  may,  of  this  man  who  had  pledged 
support  to  the  Communist  Party. 

^Ir.  Cohn.  He  resigned  during  our  investigation;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn — Is  that  a vote  call?  I am  afraid 
that  is  a vote  again. 

Senator  Mundt.  Another  rollcall.  We  will  have  to  stand  in  recess 
for  about  10  minutes,  I guess,  for  a rollcall  vote. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

Having  just  concluded  a Senate  rollcall  vote,  we  now  hear  two  bells 
which  is  the  alarm  for  a quorum.  We  will  proceed,  however,  hoping 
it  may  not  eventuate  in  another  rollcall.  The  timekeeper  advises  me, 
Senator  McCarthy,  you  have  8 minutes  left.  You  may  continue. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  one  of  the  subjects  that  you  and  I 
discussed  a sizable  number  of  times  I recall  is  this  question  of  just 
what  authority  the  committee  has  to  get  information  from  the  execu- 
tive branch,  is  that  right? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Now,  I have  seen  statements  emanating  from 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  MJiite  House  to  the  effect  that  the 
sole  power  to  enforce  the  law  is  lodged  in  the  executive.  You  and  I 
have  discussed  that  and  we  agree  with  that  fully,  don’t  we? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I believe  we  also  agi’ee  that  there  is  apparently 
some  confusion  on  the  part  of  some  between  the  question  of  the  right 
to  enforce  the  law  on  the  part  of  the  executive  and  the  right  of  a 
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congressional  committee  to  get  information  if  the  law  is  not  properly 
enforced,  if  there  is  malfeasance,  misfeasance,  graft,  corruption,  trea- 
son, et  cetera  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  you  and  I have  gone  over  in  detail  the 
Keorganization  Act  and  have  agreed  fully  that  you,  as  chief  counsel,  I, 
as  the  chairman,  have  no  choice  but  to  attempt  to  get  information  of 
any  failure  to  properly  enforce  the  law,  any  graft,  any  corruption,  any 
dishonesty,  any  Communist  infiltration,  in  the  executive  branch  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I have  before  me  a statement  issued  by  the 
White  House  this  morning,  June  2,  it  is  entitled  “A  Statement  by  the 
President,”  it  lists  some  very  excellent  accomplishments.  It  indicates 
that  our  executive  branch  certainly  is  heading  in  the  right  direction. 
I think  that  you  and  I have  always  agreed  that  this  administration  has 
been  heading  in  the  right  direction  so  far  as  the  removal  of  Com- 
munists is  concerned.  We  may  have  had  some  question  about  the  speed 
with  which  they  were  moving.  Is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  under  the  Keorganization  Act, 
as  you  interpret  it,  this  committee  has  no  choice  but  to  attempt  to  get 
information  to  expose  any  wrongdoing,  any  misfeasance,  any  incom- 
petence, in  the  executive,  that  is  the  duty  of  the  Congress  under  the 
Keorganization  Act,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  If  there  is  a law  which  says  Ave  cannot  do  that, 
of  course,  then  you  and  I agree  we  cannot  get  that  information  1 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  would  be  impossible. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I believe  we  have  agreed,  however,  that  there  is 
no  order  of  any  bureau  chief,  any  department  head,  which  can  nullify 
the  Keorganization  Act  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  if  any  bureau  head,  if  any  Cabinet  of- 
ficer, anyone  up  to  the  President,  including  the  President,  signs  an 
order,  issues  us  an  order,  which  would  make  it  impossible  for  the  com- 
mittee to  do  the  job  which  it  has  been  ordered  to  do  under  the  Ke- 
organization Act,  we  certainly  are  not  bound  by  any  such  order,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I assume  that  would  be  an  infringement  on  the  duties  of 
the  legislative  branch,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Kight.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  let  me  ask  you  this : 
You  have  been  a fairly  high  official  in  the  Democrat  administration.  I 
think  you  as  a Democrat,  I as  a Kepublican,  have  agreed  that  insofar 
as  our  committee  is  concerned,  that  there  will  be  no  coverup  regardless 
of  whether  Democrats  or  Kepublicans  get  hurt,  that  the  job  of  our 
committee  is  to  disclose  any  wrongdoing,  any  communism,  any  cor- 
ruption is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yesterday  a Senator  made  an  attack  upon  this 
committee.  Senator  Flanders.  I find  that  attack  headlined  in  the 
Communist  Daily  Worker,  “Flanders  Likens  McCarthy  to  Hitler.” 

I believe  you  described  the  Daily  Worker  already  this  morning  as 
the  telegraph  agency  of  Ihe  Communist  Party  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is,  sir. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Flanders  in  this  statement  attempted  to 
raise  the  question  of  religious-racial  bigotry.  I think  it  is  a vicious 
thing.  I read  his  speech.  I don’t  believe  that  he  wrote  it  himself. 
I think  the  kindest  thing  you  can  say  about  Kalph  is  that  this  may  be 
the  result  of  senility.  He  tries  to  inject  religious-racial  bigotry  into 
this  fight  to  expose  Communists.  Is  it  true,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  of  the 
three  top  people  in  our  committee,  one  happens  to  be  a Protestant,  one 
happens  to  be  Jewish,  the  other  happens  to  be  Catholic,  all  active  in 
their  churches? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Is  it  also  true,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  there  is  no  test  of 
either  politics,  religion,  or  race  when  it  comes  to  hiring  investigators, 
that  the  sole  test  is  to  get  competent  young  men  and  that  all  the  men 
we  have  on  our  committee  now  have  had  a background  of  training 
either  in  the  FBI,  the  Justice  Department,  Secret  Service,  with  1 
exception,  I believe,  and  maybe  2 now.  Is  that  roughly  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I would  say  they  are  all  competent  men  who 
do  an  excellent,  hard-working  job. 

Senator  JMcCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  one  of  the  questions  that  this  Sen- 
ate is  going  to  have  to  decide  sooner  or  later  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  what  is  going  on  in 
their  Government.  As  you  and  I have  often  discussed,  there  are  the 
two  theories:  One  is  that  it  is  a social  favor  to  the  American  people 
to  let  them  know  what  the  facts  are.  You  don’t  subscribe  to  that; 
I do  not.  The  other  theory  which  you  and  I both  subscribe  to  is  that 
the  American  people  as  a matter  of  right  are  entitled  to  know  what 
their  servants  are  doing,  and  all  of  us  down  here  are  their  servants. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  decide  sooner  or  later  just  to  what  extent  a 
bureau  head  can  protect  himself  from  exposure,  to  what  extent  an 
executive  department  can  protect  people  in  the  executive.  You  were 
in  the  Democratic  administration,  a rather  high  official  in  the  Justice 
De])artment.  I just  wonder  if  you  wouldn’t  at  this  time  give  us  some 
few  examples  of  the  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  executive  to  cover  up 
information,  cases  in  which,  if  it  weren’t  for  a congressional  commit- 
tee, individuals  who  are  now  in  jail  would  not  be  there. 

I would  like  to  direct  your  attention  first,  if  I may,  to  the  Keming- 
ton  case.  I would  like  to  direct  your  attention  specifically  to  the 
question  of  what  happened  when  you  were  helping  to  prosecute  that 
case  insofar  as  files  were  concerned,  how  much  assistance  the  defense 
got,  how  much  assistance  the  prosecution  got  in  that  case. 

Senator  ^Iuxdt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  You  may  answer 
the  question. 

Mr.  Coiix.  In  the  Kemington  case.  Senator,  that  case  was  first  de- 
veloped before  this  committee.  After  that,  another  hearing  was  held 
on  it  before  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  There 
was  then  a grand  jury  investigation  and  a perjury  indictment. 

To  answer  your  question  directly,  before  the  prosecution,  before  the 
trial  began,  one  important  point  in  the  prosecution  was  whether  or  not 
Kemington  had  become  a member  of  the  Communist  Party  while  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  working  for  the  TVA.  That  was  a key  point  in 
the  proof.  He  was  on  trial  for  perjury  in  connection  with  the  denial 
of  Communist  Party  membership. 
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A number  of  our  witnesses  of  necessity  came  from  Knoxville  and 
were  people  who  had  worked  with  Remington  in  the  TVA.  We  did 
not  get  their  files,  and  we  did  not  have  access  to  their  files.  We  found 
out  that  certain  officials  of  the  TVA  had  physically  turned  over  con- 
fidential files  on  Government  witnesses  in  the  case  against  Remington 
to  Remington^ defense  counsel  and  were  going  all-out — these  officials 
of  the  Government  were  going  all-out  to  help  the  defense  and  to  hurt 
the  prosecution. 

I think  the  incident  which  you  mean — on  that  point  I recall  going 
down  to  the  great  city  of  Knoxville  with  one  of  my  very  able  asso- 
ciates and  a suitcase,  and  we  subpenaed  all  of  the  files  concerned  and 
physically  took  them  back  to  New  York  with  us. 

There  were  numerous  other  instances  which  occur  to  me  within  my 
personal  experience  where  there  were  people  in  the  executive  who 
tried  to  stop  the  prosecution  and  the  uncovering  of  Communists.  I 
can  say  of  my  own  personal  knowledge,  having  worked  in  the  execu- 
tive, that  it  has  been  th©  work  of  committees  such  as  this,  such  as  the 
House  committee  when  Senator  Mundt  was  acting  chairman  in  the 
Hiss  case,  that  important  prosecutions  did  result.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  it,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  concluded  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I have  no  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Cohn,  this  morning  Senator  Jackson  was  in- 
terrogating you  about  access  and  availability  of  committee  files. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  He  stated  that  he  had  gathered  from  these  hear- 
ings in  some  way  or  other,  from  some  testimony,  that  there  was  some 
implied  criticism  of  the  members  of  this  committee  because  they  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  files  and  did  not  look  in  the  files. 

I would  like  to  ask  you,  because  to  me  it  seems  that  such  implied 
criticism,  if  it  were  made,  was  very  injust,  because  it  seems  a very 
unreasonable  request  to  expect  committee  members  to  go  looking  in 
the  files — whether  in  your  experience  on  the  committee  it  has  been 
customary  for  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  to  go  down  into 
the  file  room  in  the  evening  or  early  in  the  morning  or  after  hours,  or 
any  other  time,  looking  around  of  their  own  volition,  pulling  out  file 
drawers  and  envelopes  and  looking  in  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I never  heard  of  such  a thing. 

Senator  Mundt.  I just  want  to  say  on  that  point,  because  I think 
some  of  your  readers  of  the  record  when  these  hearings  come  out  in 
print,  or  those  who  listen  to  us  on  the  radio  or  get  the  newspaper  re- 
ports, might  feel  that  members  of  this  committee  have  been  derelict 
in  their  duty  because  they  have  not  been  going  through  those  volumi- 
nous files.  Let  me  say  that  in  16  years  in  Congress,  in  which  I have 
served  on  some  8 or  10  committees,  never  in  my  life  have  I gone  into 
a committee  room  and  started  pulling  out  the  drawers  and  stacking  up 
the  envelopes  and  looking  in  the  files. 

When  I was  on  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities, 
we  had  five  rooms  of  files  on  un-American  activities.  I am  sure  if  the 
members  of  our  committee  of  their  own  volition  had  gone  in  pulling 
those  files  out  and  looking  at  them,  we  would  have  had  a hodge-podge 
of  papers  in  the  room  and  not  a filing  system. 
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Isn’t  the  appropriate  way  and  the  usual  way  when  a committee 
member  wants  information,  to  follow  the  formula  followed  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota,  who  calls  in  the  file  master  of  the  room 
or  some  clerk  in  charge  and  says,  “I  would  like  some  information  on 
this  subject.  Can  you  bring  me  a file?”  Isn’t  that  the  procedure 
which  it  seems  to  you  would  be  a more  orderly  one  if  you  want  to  pro- 
tect the  integrity  of  the  orderliness  of  the  file  room  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  and  I know  that  there  have  been  a considerable 
number  of  occasions  when  you.  Senator  Mundt,  have  sent  for  various 
staff  members  and  asked  for  information  and  files  on  various  matters, 
and  I am  sure  they  have  always  been  supplied  to  you. 

Senator  Mundt.  On  very  frequent  occasions  I have  done  that  on 
this  committee ; I have  done  that  on  all  the  committees  of  which  I am 
a member.  I didn’t  want  the  impression  to  get  out  in  the  country  that 
the  members  of  this  committee  were  somehow  or  other  soldiering  on 
the  job  because  they  didn’t  go  down  there  with  their  own  hands  and 
fingers  and  start  tearing  the  file  room  apart  looking  for  information. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  course  not,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  I simply  wanted 

Senator  Jackson.  Without  taking  this  out  of  your  time 

Senator  INIundt.  Either  way. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  I raised  the  question, 
you  will  recall  that  when  the  so-called  FBI  report  was  to  be  introduced 
in  evidence,  we  were  advised  that  it  was  available  to  all  of  us,  and  I 
had  no  knowledge  of  it.  It  was  said  it  had  been  there  since  March  of 
1953.  I believe — I may  be  in  error,  but  the  record  will  speak  for 
itself — I believe  Senator  McCarthy  said  it  was  available  to  all  the 
members  of  the  committee. 

The  point  is  that  we  could  go  down  and  get  it.  If  you  have  such  a 
mass  of  files,  I tried  to  make  the  point  that  you  couldn’t  start  search- 
ing every  file.  That  was  the  point  that  I was  making. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  seems  to  me  that  any  committee  member  in- 
terested in  any  project  would  ask  some  clerk  or  some  Senator  to  bring  , 
them  the  file  or  bring  them  the  information.  Certainly  if  each  of  us  • 
started  looking  around  in  that  file  room  we  would  have  a straw-  ‘ 
stack  instead  of  a file  room  before  we  got  through. 

Senator  Jackson.  I quite  agree  with  you  and  therefore  I feel  it  is  i 
very  important  that  we  be  advised  when  there  is  something  as  serious 
as  was  involved  in  that  report  that  I referred  to.  It  was  for  that 
reason  that  I raised  the  question,  because  if  every  member  is  to  be  pre-  j 
sinned  to  know  what  is  in  the  file,  I think  we  could  all  be  in  a very  j 
difficult  situation  if  something  developed  later  and  we  had  been  derelict 
in  not  taking  action.  It  is  for  that  reason  that  I wanted  to  call  it  to 
your  attention. 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes,  and  I simply  want  to  straighten  out  the 
public  record  on  that  point  because  this  Senator  does  not  for  1 minute 
want  people  to  presume  that  he  knows  everything  in  the  files  of  the 
3 standing  committees  and  the  5 subcommittees  of  which  he  is  a mem- 
ber. He  certainly  does  not  know  what  is  in  all  the  files.  He  has  no 
desire  or  expectation  to  be  notified  every  time  an  insertion  is  made 
in  the  files.  But  he  expects  when  he  wants  to  know  something,  to 
go  to  the  proper  official  in  the  file  room  and  have  them  produce  it  at  ■ 
his  request. 
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Senator  Jackson.  Unless  we  are  notified  we  cannot  ask  for  it,  can 
we? 

Senator  Mundt.  I certainly  do  not  expect  to  be  notified  every  time 
something  goes  in  the  file  room  of  the  eight  committees  of  which  I 
am  a member. 

Senator  Jackson.  I agree,  but  this  a very  serious  matter,  35  alleged 
subversives  at  Fort  Monmouth.  If  it  were  a trivial  matter  I would 
not  have  raised  the  question. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  a point  of  order  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I would  like  to  answer  Senator  J ackson’s  ques- 
tion. I get  the  impression  that  Senator  J ackson  felt  that  maybe  some- 
one was  derelict  in  not  giving  him  this  information.  May  I say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  my  three  Democrat  friends  were  guilty  of  absenteeism 
for  quite  a few  months  or  they  would  have  had  this  information. 
When  I asked  the  committee  for  the  right  to 

Senator  Jackson.  Senator 

Senator  McCarthy.  Let  me  finish. 

Senator  Jackson.  Kemember  you  turned  this  over  in  March  and  we 
left  the  committee  in  July.  You  had  it  for  several  months. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  the  time  and  he  declines  to  yield 
further.  He  has  some  questions  to  ask  Mr.  Cohn  and  he  has  only  10 
minutes.  No,  sir.  I am  going  to  keep  my  own  time. 

Mr.  Cohn,  I would  like  to  ask  you  some  questions  now  about  your 
law  practice,  which  was  a question  very  appropriately  raised  also  by 
Senator  Jackson.  You  have  been  practicing,  you  say,  in  partnership 
with  I think  three  other  people  in  New  York  City  in  a law  firm. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I haven’t  always  been  a partner.  I was  with 
the  firm. 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  it  is  pertinent  to  this  inquiry  to  ask  you 
whether  or  not  in  the  course  of  that  practice  you  have  ever  repre- 
sented or  do  now  represent  any  of  the  Schine  interests. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  answer  is  “No.” 

Senator  Mundt.  May  I particularize.  Have  you  ever  represented 
personally  or  has  any  member  of  your  law  firm  represented  personally 
G.  David  Schine? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Or  the  Schine  Hotel  Co.  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Or  the  Schine  Theater  interests  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  neither  I nor  any  one  in  my  firm  has  directly  or 
indirectly  or  in  any  way,  shape,  form,  or  manner  or  means  represented 
Mr.  Schine,  anyone  in  his  family,  anyone  in  his  business,  or  anyone 
connected  with  his  business  in  any  way. 

Senator  Mundt.  Is  it  correct  or  incorrect  that  the  books  of  your  law 
firm  have  been  subpenaed  so  that  counsel  has  access  to  the  records  so 
that  we  do  not  have  to  rely  upon  your  testimony  but  can  rely  upon  the 
facts  in  the  books  of  the  firm  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  correct,  sir.  Everything  up  there  is  completely 
available  to  the  committee.  Some  of  it  has  been  subpenaed.  And  my 
answer  is  a categorical  no  to  every  question  you  asked. 

Senator  Mundt.  So  that  you  supplement  the  findings  of  those  books 
by  testimony  under  oath  that  at  no  time  since  you  have  been  a member 
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of  this  committee  have  you  or  any  member  of  your  law  firm  repre*^ 
sented  G.  David  Schine  or  any  of  the  Schine  interests  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well. 

Senator  McClellan? 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I just  wish  to  briefly  answer  a 
statement  that  has  been  made  here  about  the  Democrats  leaving  this 
committee  last  year.  I want  to  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  heard 
the  other  remark,  that  the  Democrats  left  this  committee  because  four 
Eepublican  members  voted  an  obnoxious  rule  that  denied  to  the  Demo- 
crats the  right  to  have  any  voice  in  the  selection  or  discharging  of 
staff  members.  We  stayed  off  of  the  committee  until  that  rule  was 
I’escinded  by  the  same  Eepublican  members  who  voted  it.  That  is 
the  reason  we  left  the  committee.  And  if  that  is  absenteeism,  I will 
be  absent  again  whenever  we  try  to  make  this  a one-man  committee. 
I want  that  understood  and  now  I will  proceed  to  question  Mr.  Cohn. 

Senator  Jackson.  There  is  a rollcall. 

Senator  Mundt.  Another  rollcall.  We  will  resume  with  Senator 
}JcClellan  as  soon  as  we  return  in  another  10  minutes. 

(Brief  recess.) 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

If  there  is  nothing  else,  today’s  hearings  should  demonstrate  to  the 
pountry  that  there  is  other  business  going  on  on  Capitol  Hill  besides 
these  hearings. 

Senator  McClellan  has  not  yet  returned. 

Senator  Dirksen,  I will  let  you  begin  wuth  your  10-minute  period, 
and  when  the  Senator  comes,  we  will  revert  back  to  him. 

Senator  Dirksen? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Cohn,  I have  been  rather  intrigued  by  the 
metaphysical  speculation  of  ]\Ir.  Welch  as  to  whether  or  not  we  would 
be  here  today  if  there  had  been  no  Mr.  Schine,  or  if  Mr.  Schine  had 
received  a commission.  As  I recall,  that  effort,  such  as  it  was,  began 
ill  July,  is  that  correct? 

i\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  In  what  month  did  you  either  contemplate  issu- 
ing the  subpenas  for  the  Army  Lo3^alty  and  Screening  Board  or  in 
wiiat  month  were  the  first  subpenas  issued,  if  they  were  issued? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  first  public  statement  was,  by  Senator  McCarthy, 
was  at  the  beginning  of  September.  I imagine  the  contemplation  was 
some  months  before  that,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  let  us  indulge  in  the  assumption  that  there 
were  no  Mr.  Schine,  or  that  Mr.  Schine  had  taken  a trip  to  South 
America  or  Indochina,  or  some  other  place.  Is  it  your  judgment  that 
in  the  pursuit  of  ^rour  duty  that  effort  still  would  have  been  made  to 
siibpena  the  records  and  the  members  of  the  Army  Loyalty  and  Screen- 
ing Board  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  say  there  is  no  doubt  about  it  ? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now,  if  that  effort  were  made  and  they  were 
actually  subpened,  do  you  anticipate  that,  in  the  language  of  Mr. 
AVelch,  there  might  have  been  a collision  anyway  to  bring  people 
to  this  room? 
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Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir;  I am  sure  that  there  would  have  been.  I 
might  say,  Senator  Dirksen,  that  the  concern  with  the  loyalty  board 
and  that  problem  was  basically  Senator  McCarthy’s.  That  was  a 
deep  personal  concern  of  his.  I was  not  in  disagreement  with  it  in 
any  way.  I was  a little  less  hopeful  as  to  what  the  results  would  be, 
^ but  that  was  something  which  he  was  very  much  set  on,  in  this  and  in 
other  investigations,  and  I am  sure  that  in  spite  of  me  or  anybody 
else  in  the  world  he  would  have  pressed  that  and,  assuming  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  and  others  wanted  that  resisted,  there  would 
I have  been  tliis  collision,  Mr.  Schine  or  no  Mr.  Schine ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Now  let’s  revert  for  a moment  to  when  this  in- 
vestigation is  over,  and  I trust  before  long  it  will  be  over,  it  is  then 
the  responsibility  of  the  regular  investigating  committee  to  resume 
its  duties. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You,  as  chief  counsel,  would  have  some  estimate  of 
what  work  will  be  undertaken  as  soon  as  the  regular  investigating 
committee  gets  under  way  ? 

Mr.  CofiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  What  in  your  judgment  would  be  among  the  first 
of  the  things  to  which  you  would  address  yourself? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  the  first  thing,  sir,  would  be  communism  in 
defense  plants.  I would  say  one  of  the  first  things  would  be  this 
loyalty  board  question.  I would  say  one  of  the  first  things,  probably, 
would  be  the  Peress  case. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Inasmuch  as  the  loyalty  matter  is  pending  at 
the  present  time,  it  can  be  considered,  I take  it,  as  unfinished  committee 
business? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No  doubt  about  it,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  On  that  basis,  it  would  require  no  initiatory  ac- 
tion, further  action,  on  the  part  of  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  request  of  the  Army  or  Mr.  Adams  to  produce  those 
people  has  been  standing  for  some  period  of  time.  It  still  stands. 
It  has  never  been  withdrawn.  That  is  a matter  of  pending  business 
for  this  committee. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And  the  authority  to  issue  subpenas  lodges  in 
the  hands  of  the  Chairman  unless,  I take  it,  by  action  of  the  full  com- 
mittee, that  should  be  impaired  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  that  if  those  subpenas  were  actually  issued 
for  the  members  of  the  loyalty  board,  what  do  you  anticipate  by  way 
of  a difference  of  opinion  between  the  Army  and  the  committee  as  to 
whether  or  not,  1,  the  members  must  respond  to  the  subpenas,  2, 
whether  they  can  testify  on  matters  involving  inferior  loyalty  boards 
and  the  action  that  was  taken  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  afraid,  sir,  the  difference  is  such  that  there  would 
be  another  collision. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  would  anticipate  that  that  kind  of  a colli- 
sion might  bring  some  people  back  into  this  committee  room  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  it  follows  the  pattern  as  this,  sir,  I suppose  it  would; 
yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  . That  is  all  for  the  moment. 
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Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan,  you  have  8%  minutes  left  of 
your  10  minutes. 

Senator  McClellan.  Thanks  for  the  accuracy. 

Mr.  Cohn,  we  concluded  my  other  10-minute  period  on  paragraph 
No.  5 of  the  document  which  you  had  before  you  then 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  it  right  here  now,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  We  will  resume  with  paragraph  6 
of  that  document.  The  first  sentence  refers  to  a report  in  quotations, 
and  I assume  you  and  I know  what  that  refers  to,  which  is  the  chrono- 
logical statement  of  events  that  the  Army  issued. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Right,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  The  concluding  sentence  of  that  paragraph 
reads  as  follows : 

When  placed  in  proper  perspective,  it  will  be  found  to  have  given  greater  aid 
and  comfort  to  Communists  and  security  risks  than  any  single  other  obstacle 
ever  designed. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  that  your  statement  today? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Not  only  that,  sir,  but  I think  Political  Affairs,  the  offi- 
cial monthly  publication  of  the  Communist  Party,  in  its  last  monthly 
issue  said  that  these  hearings  and  what  has  been  going  on  is  a very 
big  victory  for  the  Communist  movement. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  your  evaluation  of  it,  that  that  report 
as  issued  here  regarding  alleged  pressure  and  effort  to  secure  prefer- 
ential treatment  for  Private  Schine  has  given  greater  comfort  to 
Communists  and  security  risks  than  any  single  other  obstacle  ever 
designed  ? That  is  your  testimony  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  This  plan  to  stop  the  work  of  this  committee 
and  to  discredit  the  chairman  and  the  staff. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  would  make  it  a very  important  docu- 
ment, wouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  would  make  the  charges  very  grave  and 
serious? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  So  you  have  treated  them  that  way,  haven’t 
you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  those  who  say 
that  this  is  a waste  of  time  for  this  committee  to  investigate  the 
charges,  do  you  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir;  with  all  respect,  I do  think  it  is  a waste  of  time  for 
the  very  able 

Senator  McClellan.  To  investigate  that  which  has  given  the  great- 
est comfort  to  the  Communists  of  anything  ever  designed  is  a waste 
of  time? 

I\Ir.  Cohn.  Senator  McClellan,  with  all  respect,  sir,  I think  that 
by  immobilizing  this  committee 

Senator  McClellan.  I am  using  your  words  here  now. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir.  By  immobilizing  the  committee  and  keeping 
it  away  from  its  investigation  of  Communists  in  defense  plants  and  , . 
in  other  places,  the  Communists  are  gaining.  As  we  stated  here,  j 
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Senator  McClellan.  All  right,  if  it  was  done  for  that  purpose, 
as  you  have  charged,  if  it  was  done  for  that  purpose,  isn’t  that  one 
of  the  greatest  things  confronting  us,  that  we  have  men  at  the  head 
of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  resorting  to  such  tactics?  Could 
there  be  any  more  important  investigation  than  looking  into  those 
charges,  in  your  opinion — and  you  are  fighting  Communists? 

Mr.  CoTTN.  Yes,  sir;  it  is  certainly  very  important.  I only  say. 
Senator  McClellan,  I very  much  regret  that  this  looking  into  it 

Senator  McClellan.  We  all  regret  this.  I agree  with  you.  I 
regret  it.  I wouldn’t  be  here  if  I didn’t  feel  it  an  absolute  duty  to 
be  here.  I don’t  enjoy  it.  But  the  point  I am  making  is,  this  hearing, 
from  your  viewpoint  and  mine,  is  not  a waste  of  time,  and  it  takes 
precedence  and  is  paramount  to  any  other  investigation  this  com- 
mittee could  be  making  at  this  time  if  there  is  any  basis  at  all  for  these 
charges ; isn’t  that  true  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir 

Senator  McClellan.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  No,  sir;  with  great  respect 

Senator  McClellan.  What  would  be  greater  than  to  investigate  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  who  is  coddling  Communists  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  With  great  respect.  Senator  McClellan,  I feel  if  your 
very  great  ability,  and  that  of  the  other  members  of  the  committee, 
could  be  spared  from  this  and  used  in  connection  with  the  uncover- 
ing— 

Senator  McClellan.  Surely,  if  this  hadn’t  happened.  But  it  did 
hap|>en. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  these  charges  are  before  us.  Can  you 
think  of  any  more  serious  charges  or  anything  that  you  know  of  that 
is  going  on  that  could  be  more  serious  to  this  Government  than  having 
at  the  head  of  it  a man  who  is  coddling  Communists  and  trying  to 
stop  a committee  of  the  Congress  from  investigating  them?  Do  you 
know  anything  more  serious  than  that? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir,  it  is  very  hard 

Senator  McClellan.  Tell  us  what  it  is,  if  you  do. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  very  hard  to  evaluate  the  relative  serious- 
ness of  it.  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  certainly  were  trying  to  stop 
the  investigation  of  the  loyalty  board  and  Communists  in  the  Army. 
You  are  very  correct,  sir,  and  that  was  a very  serious  thing. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right,  if  they  were  doing  it,  don’t  you 
think  we  ought  to  start  at  the  top  to  clean  out? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir,  I think  I am  much  more  concerned  about 

Senator  McClellan.  You  are  not  concerned  about  the  top  level? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  concerned  about  it,  sir,  but  I just  think  that  if 
this  committee  could  address — could  be  put  in  the  position  of  ad- 
dressing itself  to  Communists  in  defense  plants.  Communists  in  Gov- 
ernment, and  not  spending  all  the  time,  months,  on  this,  I do  think 
the  national  interest  would  be  better  served. 

Senator  McClellan.  Let  me  ask  you  this : If  you  have  such  a man 
at  the  head  of  the  United  States  Army,  coddling  Communists,  trying 
to  stop  the  investigation  of  them,  if  he  succeeds  don’t  you  know  more 
could  get  in  than  any  committee  could  ever  get  out,  and  shouldn’t  we 
clean  up  at  the  top  first? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  afraid  this  committee  would  not  have  the 
jurisdiction  to  do  anything  about  Mr.  Stevens  or  Mr.  Adams. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  mean  it  has  no  jurisdiction  to  investigate 
Mr.  Stevens  if  he  is  coddling  Communists? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  might  have  jurisdiction  to  investigate  it,  sir,  but  I 
don’t  know  what  power  the  committee  would  have  over  Mr.  Stevens. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  power  does  any  committee  have  after  an 
investigation  except  to  pass  a law  ? It  can’t  enforce  anything.  What 
power  does  it  have?  You  know  that  it  has  no  power  other  than  to 
expose. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  has  the  power  to  expose  and  call  the  thing  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  public. 

Senator  McClellan.  Don’t  you  think  it  should  be  exposed? 

Mr.  Cohn.  And  to  legislate.  Sir,  I probably  don’t  have  any  wis- 
dom on  this  subject  at  all 

Senator  McClellan.  I would  think  you  should.  You  are  one 
of  the  chief  Communist  investigators.  I think  you  would  have  a 
very  fixed  and  unshakable  opinion. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  my  opinion,  with  great  respect  to  you,  is  that  if  we 
could  have  the  benefit  of  the  distinguished  gentlemen  of  this  com- 
mittee in  uncovering  Communists  in  defense  plants  and  other  things 
which  we  have  ready,  and  not  sitting  here  day  in  and  day  out  on 
this,  I feel,  if  you  press  me  for  an  opinion,  that  the  national  interest 
would  much  better  be  served. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  let  Mr.  Stevens  go  on  and  continue  to 
serve  at  the  top.  You  think  that  would  serve  the  interests  of  the 
country  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  no  opinion  on  Mr.  Stevens  continuing  to  serve 
or  not,  and  there  is  nothing  I nor  anyone  else — any  one  with  much  more 
power  than  I have  on  the  committee 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  have  any  opinion  on  the  Communists 
continuing  to  serve? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  I do,  sir. 

Senator  JVIcClellan.  Then  why  wouldn’t  you  have  an  opinion  on 
him  continuing  to  serve  if  he  is  trying  to  prevent  an  investigation  of 
Communists  in  the  military? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  he  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  so  are  the  Army  officers  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  is  a Cabinet  member,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  I don’t  think 

Senator  McClellan.  You  want  to  hold  him  immune? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No;  I don’t  want  to  hold  him  immune,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I don’t  either,  and  that  is  why  I want  to  get 
at  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Right,  sir.  I don’t  think  the  committee  can  do  any- 
thing one  way  or  the  other  about  Mr.  Stevens. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  can  expose  him,  can’t  it?  If  these  charges 
are  true,  isn’t  that  exposure 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  what  w^e  should  do,  isn’t  it?  Don’t 
vou  think  so? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I certainly  think  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
committee  is  tied  up  for  these  many  weeks  and  months  on  this  matter 
when  it  could  be  investigating  Communists  and  communism. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  a Communist 
in  some  defense  plant  may  be  more  dangerous  to  the  security  of  this 
country  than  a man  at  the  head  of  the  Army  who  is  coddling  them 
would  be? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  are  almost  persuading  me.  Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  Mc(k.ELLAN.  I think  I have. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  we  do  have  the  situation  of  these  Communists  in 
the  defense  plants,  in  the  Army,  in  the  other  places.  We  were  going 
about  our  business  getting  them  out.  They  have  tried  to  stop  us. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  the  man  who  tried  to  stop  you,  if  he  did 
it,  should  be  gotten  out  first,  shouldn’t  he  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  afraid  we  are  never  going  to  know  all  of  the 
people  who  did  try  to  stop  us. 

Senator  McClellan.  We  know  1 or  2,  according  to  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Don’t  we  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes;  we  do. 

Senator  McClellan.  We  have  two  that  you  have  identified  who 
tried  to  stop  you. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Don’t  you  think  we  ought  to  start  at  the  top 
and  get  them  out  first? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  we  will  be  able  to  get  them  out  first,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  don’t  think  we  will? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Potter. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  in  the  memorandums  which  Senator 
McCarthy  and  yourself  and  Mr.  Carr  offered  in  evidence  did  you 
testify  that  the  memorandum  of  Friday,  November  6,  was  prepared 
by  you  or  dictated  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  it  was,  sir;  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  I think  one  of  the  major  charges  in  this  document 
is  in  the  second  paragraph,  which  I will  read. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  This  refers  to  a meeting  that  was  held  in  the 
Secretary’s  office,  where  Senator  McCarthy,  Franl^  Carr,  yourself 
met  with  Mr.  Stevens. 

In  this  memorandum  you  state : 

Mr.  Stevens  asked  that  we  hold  up  our  public  hearings  on  the  Army.  He 
suggested  that  we  go  after  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Defense  Department 
instead.  We  said  first  of  all  we  had  no  evidence  warranting  an  investigation  of 
these  other  Departments.  Adams  said  not  to  worry  about  that,  because  there 
was  plenty  of  dirt  there  and  they  would  furnish  us  the  leads.  Mr.  Stevens 
thought  this  was  the  answer  to  his  problem. 

Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  will  you  tell  the  committee  first  what  did  Mr. 
Stevens  say  at  this  meeting  to  warrant  you  to  report  this  in  your 
memorandum  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  As  I recall  it,  in  substance — I can’t  give  the 
exact  words — Mr.  Stevens  expressed  the  thought  that  if  we  could 
stop  investigating  the  Army  and  give  some  attention  to  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force  for  a while  that  that  would  ease  the  Army’s  situation. 
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Senator  Potter.  Now,  did  Mr.  Stevens  say  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Navy  had  security  problems  tliat  you  should  look  into? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  that  that  was  implicit  in  his  statement,  sir. 
I am  sure  he  did  not  want  us  to  just  ^o  out  and  investigate  something 
which  wasn’t  there.  I assume  that  he  felt  they  might  have  the  same 
problem  which  existed  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  he  mention  to  you  any  specific  security  prob- 
lem that  the  other  Departments  might  have? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  recall  that  Mr.  Stevens  ever  did,  sir. 

Senator  Po'I'ter.  In  other  words,  he  stated  that  he  would  broaden 
your  file;  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  was  about  the  substance  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  In  your  second  sentence  of  that  paragraph,  you 
stated  that  Adams  not  only  thought  that  was  a good  idea,  but  that  he 
stated  he  would  furnish  you  the  leads. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  he  furnish  you  any  leads? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  He  never  furnished  any  actual 

Senator  Potter.  I am  speaking  now  of  this  particular  meeting. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Of  this  particular  meeting? 

Senator  Potter.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  he  didn’t  give  us  any  leads  at  that  particular  meet- 
ing, sir. 

Senator  Potter.  He  just  stated,  “I  can  give  you  information.’* 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  what  information  he  might 
have  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  not  on  that  occasion. 

Senator  Poiter.  Did  either  Senator  McCarthy  or  Mr.  Carr  inquire? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No;  I don’t  believe  they  did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  I believe  you  testified  that  at  a later  date  he  men- 
tioned security  problems  in  the  Air  Force.  Am  I correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Navy,  too,  sir. 

Senator  PoT'rER.  And  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potit.r.  So  as  a result  of  this  meeting,  on  November  6,  you, 
under  oath,  testify  that  Secretary  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  as  counsel, 
suggested  to  you  and  to  the  Senator  that  you  go  after  the  Air  Force, 
the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Defense? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  that  is  a substantial  statement. 

Senator  Pott'er.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  both  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Adams,  where  they  denied 

Mr.  Cohn.  I did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  That  they  ever  suggested  that  you  go  after  the  Air 
Force,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I heard  what  they  said,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Somebody  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

!Mr.  Cohn.  Somebody  is  certainlj^  mistaken,  sir.  It  is  not  us. 

Senator  Po'nER.  Then  the  memorandum  of  November  17 — is  that 
a memorandum  which  you  prepared? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  I did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  That  refers  to  a meeting  that  was  held  at  the 
Merchants  Club  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Right. 
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Senator  Potter.  Attended  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Carr, 
the  Senator,  and  yourself.  ' 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  ^ j 

Senator  PorrER.  At  this  meeting,  you  report  in  your  memorandum 
that  the  Secretary  again  asked  you  to  go  after  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy.  I will  quote  you  the  sentence  in  your  memorandum : 

At  this  meeting,  Stevens  again  said  he  wished  we  could  get  into  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  and  the  personnel  employed  directly  by  the  Defense  Establishment, 
instead  of  continuing  the  Army  hearings. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  He  did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Was  this  statement  made  in  a similar  manner  as 
the  statement  in  Mr.  Stevens’  office  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir.  There  was  discussion  about  that.  I think 
about  the  general  situation  during  lunch,  and  then  as  we  were  leaving 
the  room — we  ate  in  one  room  and  then  we  went  across  the  hall  to  an- 
other room.  That  was  the  afternoon  the  Harry  Dexter  White  hearings 
were  on  television  and  Mr.  Brownell  and  Director  Hoover  testified. 
Mr.  Stevens  had  a television  set  brought  up  and  we  went  into  the  next 
room.  I recall  as  we  were  leaving  the  room,  Mr.  Stevens,  I think 
in  the  hearing  of  some  people,  stopped  Senator  McCarthy  at  the 
door  and  asked  him  if  the  committee  couldn’t  just  drop  this  Army 
investigation  for  a while  and  go  into  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  and 
the  Defense  Department  and  elsewhere,  and  let  the  Army  alone  for 
a while. 

Senator  Potter.  You  are  testifying  to  this  under  oath. 

Mr.  CoHN.  I am,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  you  heard  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Adams  where  they  deny  that  they  made  this  request? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Pott'er.  So,  once  again,  perjury  has  been  committed. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir;  somebody  is  certainly  mistaken,  and,  once, 
again,  sir;  I am  not. 

Senator  Pointer.  Now,  did  Mr.  Stevens  say  that  the  Air  Force  and 
Department  of  Defense  and  Navy  had  security  problems  that  you 
should  look  into  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  that  that  was  implicit  in  his  statement,  sir. 
I am  sure  he  did  not  want  us  to  just  go  out  and  investigate  something 
which  wasn’t  there.  I assume  that  he  felt  they  might  have  the  same 
problem  which  existed  in  the  Army. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  he  mention  to  you  any  specific  security  prob- 
lem that  the  other  departments  might  have  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  recall  that  Mr.  Stevens  ever  did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  In  other  words,  he  stated  that  he  would  broaden 
your  file ; is  that  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  was  about  the  substance  of  it,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  In  your  second  sentence  of  that  paragraph,  you 
stated  that  Adams  not  only  thought  that  was  a good  idea,  but  you 
state  that  he  stated  he  would  furnish  you  the  leads. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  he  furnish  you  any  leads  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  never  furnished  any  actual ^ 

Senator  Potter.  I am  speaking  now  of  this  particular  meeting. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  this  particular  meeting? 

Senator  Potter.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  No;  he  didn’t  give  us  any  leads  at  that  particular  meet- 
ing, sir. 

Senator  Potter.  He  just  stated,  “I  can  give  you  information”  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  you  inquire  as  to  what  information  he  might 
have  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  not  on  that  occasion. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  either  Senator  McCarthy  or  Mr.  Carr  inquire? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No  ; I don’t  believe  they  did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  I believe  you  testified  that  at  a later  date  he  men- 
tioned security  problems  in  the  Air  Force ; am  I correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  In  the  Navy,  too,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  And  the  Navy? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  So,  as  a result  of  this  meeting  on  November  6, 
you,  under  oath,  testify  that  Secretary  Stevens,  and  Mr.  Adams  as 
counsel,  suggested  to  you  and  to  the  Senator  that  you  go  after  the 
Air  Force,  the  Navy,  and  the  Department  of  Defense  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  that  is  a substantial  statement. 

Senator  Potter.  You  heard  the  testimony  of  both  Mr.  Stevens  and 
Mr.  Adams,  where  the}^  denied— — 

Mr.  Cohn.  I did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  That  they  ever  suggested  that  you  go  after  the 
Air  Force,  Department  of  Defense,  and  the  Navy  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I heard  what  they  said,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Somebody  is  not  telling  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Somebody  is  certainly  mistaken,  sir.  It  is  not  us. 

Senator  Potter.  Then  the  memorandum  of  November  17 — is  that 
a memorandum  which  you  prepared  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  I did,  sir. 

Senator  Pott'er.  That  refers  to  a meeting  that  was  held  at  the  Mer- 
chants Club  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Eight. 

Senator  Potter.  Attended  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Adams,  Mr.  Carr, 
the  Senator,  and  yourself. 

!Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  At  this  meeting,  you  report  in  your  memorandum 
that  the  Secretary  again  asked  you  to  go  after  the  Air  Force  and  the 
Navy.  I will  quote  you  the  sentence  in  your  memorandum : 

At  this  meeting,  Stevens  again  said  he  wished  we  could  get  into  the  Air  Force 
and  Navy  and  the  personnel  employed  directly  by  the  Defense  Establishment, 
instead  of  continuing  the  Army  hearings. 

And  you  have  a memorandum  from  yourself  to  Senator  McCarthy 
of  December  9. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I am  familiar  with  it. 

Senator  Potter.  And  in  that  memorandum,  you  state  this: 

John  Adams  said  today  that  following  up  the  idea  about  investigating  the 
Air  Force,  he  had  gotten  specific  information  for  us  about  the  Air  Force  base 
where  there  was  a large  number  of  homosexuals.  He  said  he  would  trade  us 
that  information  if  we  would  tell  him  what  the  next  Army  project  was  that  we 
would  investigate. 

You  testify  that  that  memorandum  is  a fact? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Let 
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Senator  Potter.  And  that  Mr.  Adams  offered  to  trade  you  infor- 
mation on  the  Air  Force  if  you  would  lay  off  the  Army  investigation? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  That  was  that  so-called  map  incident,  Senator 
Potter.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Potter.  And  you  heard  Mr.  Adams  testify  concerning  that 
map  incident? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  He  gives  a different  version  of  it. 

Senator  Potter.  That  is  all  I have,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jx\ckson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  make  just  a brief 
statement  before  asking  some  questions.  Several  times  in  the  hear- 
ings reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  the  Democrats  left  the 
committee  and  were  absent  or  we  absented  oui*selves.  I just  want  to 
say  that  whenever  that  is  brought  up  again,  I shall  give  the  facts  to 
the  American  public  on  why  we  left.  I think  we  will  save  a lot  of 
time  if  we  don’t  go  into  this  again.  But  I am  going  to  make  a brief 
statement  now  so  that  the  American  public  will  fully  understand  why 
we  left.  The  Democrats  left  the  committee  last  July  for  a very  good 
and  valid  reason. 

As  Senator  McClellan  stated,  we  opposed  one-man  rule.  We  op- 
posed the  principle  of  delegating  to  the  chairman  full  and  final  au- 
thority to  hire  and  fire  staff  personnel.  That  the  reason  was  sound 
for  our  leaving  can  best  be  demonstrated  by  the  change  in  the  rules 
that  was  made  when  we  returned  in  January. 

And  may  I say  also  to  the  American  public,  and  so  that  the  public 
will  fully  understand,  that  the  matters  we  are  now  investigating  all 
occurred — as  a matter  of  fact,  they  started  a day  or  two  after  we 
left  the  committee  and  continued  during  our  absence.  So,  appar- 
ently, there  must  have  been  a good  and  sound  reason  for  our  leaving. 
I think  if  we  had  been  on  the  committee  we  might  not  now  be  spend- 
ing a lot  of  time  investigating  that  which  is  taking  the  time  of  this 
committee. 

I think  we  might  well  say  that  when  the  rules  were  changed,  we 
were  not  advised — at  least  I was  not  advised — of  wdiat  was  going 
to  face  us.  To  be  facetious  for  a moment,  I think  we  might  com- 
plain of  entrapment,  because  we  had  no  knowledge  that  we  were  going 
to  be  subjected  to  a long,  long  hearing  when  we  went  back  on  the 
committee  at  the  time  the  rules  were  changed  to  give  to  the  committee 
the  full  authority,  members  of  the  committee,  on  the  hiring  and 
firing  of  staff  personnel. 

Mr.  Cohn,  you  have  stated  that  the  committee  is  being  tied  up 
on  the  investigation  of  these  Communists  in  the  defense  plants? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  one  of  the  important  matters.  Senator  J ackson ; 
yes. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  one  of  the  key  important  matters? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  it  is,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  now,  let  me  ask  you  this:  These  people  are 
working  in  defense  plants,  and  you  mean  private  industry  that  are 
doing  work  for  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  We  have  as  the  head  of  the  Defense  Establish- 
ment Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jackson.  If  we  have  135  Communists  working  in  defense 
plants,  wouldn’t  it  be  sound  to  send  those  names  to  Mr.  Charles  Wilson 
immediately  and  put  him  on  the  spot  and  ask  that  these  people  be  dealt 
with  accordingly  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  In  my  opinion,  sir — and  it  is  only  an  opinion — no,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Why  do  you  say  no? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  just  take  the  Peress  case  as  an  example.  All  we 
have  is  doubletalk  and  long  delay  over  a long  period  of  time.  We 
have  gotten  no  results,  no  action.  The  people  who  covered  him  up, 
the  people  who  promoted  this  fifth  amendment 

Senator  Jackson.  Do  you  think  Mr.  Charles  Wilson,  the  former 
head  of  General  Motors,  would  want  to  cover  up  Communists  working 
in  private  industry  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  Mr.  Charles  Wilson  would  not  want  to  cover 
up  any  Communists,  sir.  As  a practical  matter.  Senator  Jackson,  you 
are  asking  me  how  I thought  we  could  get  results  on  this.  I think  the 
way  we  could  get  results  on  this,  sir,  is  the  way  we  have  been  getting 
results  on  this  in  the  past,  and  that  is  by  holding,  first,  executive  ses- 
sions, and  then  public  hearings.  When  the  employees  in  these  defense 
plants,  having  been  named  as  Communists,  invoke  the  fifth  amend- 
ment, most  of  the  responsible  big  companies  in  this  country  have 
adopted  a rule  that  after  those  fifth  amendment  claims  are  made 
by  people  currently  working  in  defense  plants,  these  companies  will 
fire  those  fifth  amendment  Communists.  That  rule  has  been  adopted 
by  General  Electric  as  a result  of  the  work  of  this  committee;  by  the 
International  Telephone  & Telegraph  Co.,  and  by  other  companies. 

The  way  to  get  the  results,  sir,  is  to  hold  our  hearings,  get  these  peo- 
ple in  public  session,  have  them  claim  the  fifth  amendment,  have  the 
witnesses  name  them  as  Communists,  have  them  fired  from  the  de- 
fense plants.  I don’t  think,  Mr.  Wilson,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  the 
power  to  fire  them  from  defense  plants. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  say  he  doesn’t  have  the  power  to  fire  them? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  believe  that  he  does,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  wouldn’t  it  be  putting  him  on  the  spot 
if  you  sent  him  a list  of  names  of  people  who  are  alleged  to  be  Com- 
munists, and  then  he  did  nothing  about  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  because  I imagine  the  reply  we  would  get  would 
be,  “These  people  do  not  work  for  the  United  States  Government  as 
such.  They  work  for  defense  plants  which  do  subcontract  work  for 
the  United  States  Government.  Therefore,  we  don’t  have  the  juris- 
diction to  hire  or  fire  these  people.” 

Senator  Jackson.  Let  me  finish,  and  then  I will  be  glad  to  yield  for 
a brief  question. 

Mr.  Cohn,  what  you  mean  to  say  is  that  you  do  not  have  enough 
faith  in  this  administration,  that  they  will  not  do  anything  about 
removing  these  people  who  are  alleged  to  be  Communists? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; I have  not  said  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  say  that  Mr.  Wilson  wouldn’t  do  anything 
about  it  or  he  would  pass  the  buck  or  do  something  like  that,  is  that  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I told  you  two  things.  Probably  the  most 
important  of  the  two  is  that  the  Defense  Department  itself  does  not 
have  the  power  to  hire  or  fire  these  Communists  in  defense  plants. 
That  can  be  done  only  by  the  private  employer.  The  companies 

Senator  Jackson.  Why  don’t  you  in  your  letter  then — you  are 
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anticipating  all  that — suggest  to  Mr.  Wilson  you  realize  there  is  no 
law  dealing  with  it  directly,  but  that  he  take  appropriate  action  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Because,  sir,  the  appropriate 

Senator  McCarthy.  I wonder  if  the  Senator  would  yield  for  a 
minute  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  If  it  is  not  out  of  my  time.  We  are  getting  near 
the  end. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I say  to  the  Senator,  if  he  wants  to  have 
any  information  we  have  in  the  files  transmitted  to  Charlie  Wilson, 
I will  be  glad  to  call  a meeting  of  the  committee  and  take  that  up  with 
the  committee.  We  do  have  a sizable  number  of  individuals  who 
apparently  are  Communists,  working  as  of  today  in  defense  plants. 
It  is  not  up  to  my  chief  counsel  to  make  that  decision,  but  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  wants  us  to  transmit  that  to  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  I frankly  can  see  no  objection  to  doing  it. 

I think  we  should  take  it  up  in  a meeting  of  the  committee,  however. 
That  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  is  being  held  up,  of  course,  by  this 
hearing  we  are  holding  today. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  just  trying  to  get  at  the  heart  of  this.  Sena- 
tor, in  response  to  your  suggestion. 

Senator  Mundt.  Time  back  in. 

Senator  Jackson.  We  on  the  committee  haven’t  yet  received  the  135 
names  we  have  asked  for.  So  it  is  pretty  hard  for  us  to  join  in  the 
transmittal  of  something  we  don’t  know  what  we  are  transmitting. 

Mr.  Cohn,  just  one  other  question 

Senator  McCarthy.  Scoop,  may  I say  this 

Senator  Jackson.  Have  we  received  them? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  give  you  all  the  information  at  any 
time  that  the  members  of  this  committee  want  to  meet  with  me.  I 
have  refrained — let  me  finish — I have  refrained  from  calling  a meet- 
ing because  I felt  you  have  all  been  too  busy  on  this  job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say — Senator  Mundt,  may  I have  your  at- 
tention?— may  I say  if  the  members  of  this  committee  care  to  meet 
with  me  at  any  time  during  the  noon  hour  or  any  evening,  I would 
be  more  than  happy  to  give  them  a background  picture  of  all  of  the 
backlog  of  work  which  is  building  up.  I do  not  plan  to  order  any 
special  reports  made  for  the  members  of  the  committee,  because  the 
staff  is  busy  now. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I take  it,  then,  you  feel  that  by  let- 
ter we  wouldn’t  accomplish  much.  May  I suggest,  then,  that 
these  names  be  turned  over  to  the  Jenner  committee,  which  could 
expose  the  135  people.  If  time  is  of  the  essence,  what  is  the  objec- 
tion to  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I would  say  this : I have  never  undertaken  before 
to  tell  the  Jenner  committee  Avhat  to  do  or  what  to  investigate.  At 
the  time  this  investigation  came  up,  I spoke  with  the  chief  counsel 
for  the  Jenner  committee,  and  it  was  decided  that  their  involvement 
with  other  investigations  was  such  that  this  investigation  should  ap- 
propriately be  taken  up  by  this  committee. 

We  began,  sir.  We  are  well  into  it.  We  have  had  terrific  results 
in  it.  We  have  actually  gotten  a lot  of  fifth-amendment  Communists 
out  of  vital  defense  plants  around  the  country. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  talking  now  about  the  135. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  We  are  in  the  middle  of  it.  We  have  started 
the  job.  If  you  are  going  to  get  another  committee  to  start  in  at 
the  very  beginning  and  go  back  again,  there  probably  will  be  a lot 
of  duplication  and  waste  of  time. 

The  last  I heard,  the  Jenner  committee  was  busy  on  other  things 
and  could  not  undertake  this  investigation. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  the  staff  is  available.  The  allega- 
tion is  made  that  we  have  these  people  who  are  not  now  being  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  committee  work.  Why  not  just  turn  the 
staff  over  and  assist  them  and  expose  it  immediately?  If  you  say 
that  exposure  is  the  only  way  that  we  can  remove  these  people  be- 
cause Mr.  Wilson  won’t  do  anything  about  it,  who  is  the  head  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  the  former  head  of  General 
Motors 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Excuse  me,  Senator.  I hate  to  interrupt  you,  sir,  but 
I think  I said  that  I don’t  think  Mr.  Wilson  has  the  power  to  do 
anything  about  it.  These  people  work  for  private  industry.  It  is 


only  their  employers  who  can  fire  them,  not  Mr.  Charles  Wilson. 
The  employers  have  adopted  an  arrangement  that  they  will  not  act 
against  these  people  unless  and  until  we  hold  these  hearings,  have 
witnesses  testify  naming  these  people  as  Communists,  give  them  a 
chance  to  be  heard  in  their  own  defense,  if  they  invoke  the  fifth 
amendment  they  will  then,  after  a certain  lapse — they  will  be  sus- 
pended. If  they  do  not  withdraw  their  fifth-amendment  claim,  after 
a certain  lapse  of  time  they  will  be  discharged.  I noticed  in  the 
newspaper  2 days  ago  that  General  Electric  has  just  fired  7 more 
people  from  a defense  plant  as  a result  of  hearings  held  by  tliis 
committee. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I do  believe  that  you  stated  if  it  was 
sent  to  Mr.  Wilson  it  would  be  handled  just  like  the  Peress  case. 
That  is  in  the  record.  I assume  therefore  that  you  have  no  confidence 
in  the  Secretary  of  Defense  doing  anything  about  this. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  I am  sorry  if  I gave  that  impression,  sir.  I did  not 
say  that.  It  is  not  a case  of  my  not  having  confidence  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  I stand'  on  what  I said  about  the  Peress  case,  sir. 
We  have  not  gotten  that  information.  We  have  never  gotten  it. 
We  have  asked  for  it  for  a period  of  months.  On  the  practical  prob- 
lem here,  sir,  the  answer  is  to  let  this  committee  do  its  business  and 
hold  these  hearings  and  we  can  get  those  Communists  out  of  the 
defense  plants  very  rapidly. 

Senator  Jackson.  I had  thought  you  had  said  it  would  be  handled 
in  the  same  Avay.  Maybe  I am  wrong  and  the  record  tomorrow  or  later 
today,  I think,  will  speak  for  itself. 

Your  view,  then,  is  that  the  only  way  you  are  going  to  get  any  of 
these  people  out  is  to  have  a public  hearing,  that  there  is  no  point 
in  advising  the  head  of  the  agency  of  their  dereliction  in  advance 
so  they  can  take  speedy  action 

Mr.  CoiiN.  They  can’t,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  not  talking  just  about  this  case.  How  about 
matters  where  they  are  in  the  Government?  Don’t  you  think  we 
ought  to  advise  them  at  once? 


Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I wouldn’t  want  to  talk  in  generalities. 
Senator  Jackson.  Let  me  be  specific. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Jackson.  Last  March  when  this  2i/4-page  FBI  listing  35 
names  came  in,  why  wasn’t  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  advised  in 
writing  forthwith  that  he  had  35  alleged  subversives  under  his  juris- 
diction working  on  highly  important  and  secret  radar  work? 

Mr.  Cohn.  For  two  reasons,  sir:  First  of  all  after  we  received  the 
information  that  was  the  beginning  for  us.  We  had  to  check  it  out. 
We  had  to  assemble  facts  and  evidence  to  know  whether  the  informa- 
tion was  well  founded,  whether  we  could  substantiate  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  was  from  the  FBI,  wasn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  was  from  the  FBI,  but  in  the  case  of  many  of  the 
individuals  concerned,  there  w^as  no  derogatory  information  and  in 
other  cases  there  was  derogatory  information  which  we  had  to  check 
out  ourselves.  We  did  that.  We  kept  building  the  case. 

The  second  reason,  sir,  is  that  the  reason  the  information 

Senator  Jackson.  Just  before  you  get  to  the  second  reason,  let  me 
ask  you  this : In  that  report,  didn’t  it  state  that  Aaron  Coleman  was 
an  espionage  agent  ? It  was  right  in  that  FBI  report  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  I understand,  sir,  I am  not  supposed  to  discuss  the 
contents  of  that  report. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  not  asking  anything.  I haven’t  seen  the 
document 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  substance 

Senator  Jackson.  Just  a moment.  I haven’t  seen  the  document,  I 
am  only  giving  that  which  was  volunteered  by  people  other  than 
j myself  at  this  hearing,  and  that  was  read  into  the  record  that  he  was 
1 an  espionage  agent.  If  it  was  from  the  FBI,  why  didn’t  you  imme- 
diately advise  Mr.  Stevens  who  had  only  been  in  office — how  long,  a 
month  and  a half  or  two  months — of  an  espionage  working  in  a 
defense  plant? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Because 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  You  may  answer 
the  question. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I correct  an  inadverent  statement  that 
Mr.  Jackson  made,  and  I am  sure  it  is  inadvertent.  He  said  it  was 
from  the  FBI  files.  The  testimony  was  that  this  was  from  Army 
intelligence.  That  is  the  sworn  testimony  of  myself  under  oath,  and 
therefore  the  Army  had  all  the  information  which  we  had. 

Senator  Jackson.  Just  let  me  state  this,  then,  and  if  the  Senator 

I disagrees  with  me,  I want  to  know. 

Senator  McCarthy.  We  have  gotten  nothing  from  the  FBI. 

[ i Senator  Jackson.  I didn’t  say  you  got  it  from  the  FBI.  This 
r modified,  reduced  version  of  a report  was  one  sent  by  the  Federal 
I Bureau  of  Investigation  to  G-2  of  the  Army  with  a copy  to  the  Air 
{ Force,  and  it  contained  the  information  that  the  FBI  had  obtained. 

I I It  was  an  FBI  report  sent  to  the  Department  of  the  Army.  Am  I 
0 i wrong  ? 

i Senator  Mundt.  You  may  answer  the  question. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Am  I being  asked  that  ? No,  I would  say  you  are  right, 
it  I sir.  Senator  McCarthy^  point  was  that  we  did  not  obtain  it  from 
fo  the  FBI  side. 

Senator  Jackson.  Nor  did  I say  you  obtained  it  from  the  FBI  side. 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  obtained  it  from  the  Army  side,  and  if  I may  answer 
your  question  about  why  we  did  not  communicate  with  them  on  that 
point 
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Senator  Jackson.  On  Aaron  Coleman,  in, particular. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  time  has  expired.  You  may  answer  the  ques- 
tion but  there  will  be  no  further  questions. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  reason  we  did  not  communicate  with  the  Army 
on  Aaron  Coleman  is  that  the  gentleman  who  brought  us  the  infor- 
mation told  us  that  the  people  at  the  Army  were  well  aware  of  the 
Coleman  situation  and  of  the  other  situations  outlined  in  that  memo- 
randum, and  that  despite  the  fact  they  were  well  aware  of  it,  they  had 
not  done  anything  about  it  and  were  not  doing  anything  about  it,  and 
they  did  not  do  anything  about  it  until  this  committee  began  its  work. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dworshak? 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Chairman,  because  of  the  rollcall  delays 
and  so  we  may  complete  this  round  of  questioning  this  evening,  I will 
pass. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  good. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I was  going  to  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  me  just  20 
seconds  to  make  one  clarifying  observation  at  this  point. 

Senator  Mundt.  Any  objections?  There  being  none,  you  have  20 
seconds. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Cohn,  do  you  know  of  any  instrumentality, 
in  or  out  of  Government,  that  has  authority  to  issue  a subpena  other 
than  a committee  of  Congress  or  a court? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  By  a court.  Senator  Dirksen,  I assume  you 
include  a grand  jury  which  would  be  an  arm  of  a court. 

Senator  Dirksen.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I don’t. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  that  with  respect  to  Mr.  Wilson,  he  is  an 
administrative  officer  in  Government,  he  would  have  no  authority  to 
issue  a subpena,  and  could  not  develop  the  story,  certainly,  with  re- 
spect to  people  working  in  defense  plants  who  are  not  a part  of  the 
Government  structure? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir.  This  job  could  be  done  by  the  com- 
mittee and  the  committee  alone.  It  could  not  be  done  by  Mr.  Wilson. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington  ? : 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Cohn,  I must  say  I am  quite  surprised  j ' 
about  these  defense  plant  people.  You  say  that  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  no  authority  to  tell  the  people  who  are  working  in  these 
plants  to  leave?  " 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do,  sir.  ire: 

Senator  Symington.  Well,  just  before  I came  into  Government,  I 
was  in  private  industry,  and  our  plant  was  full  of  people  from  Air 
Force  intelligence  and  Army  intelligence  and  Navy  intelligence,  and 
we  not  only  worked  closely  with  the  FBI,  but  actually  their 
agents  in  my  part  of  the  world  were  my  very  good  friends.  We  dis- 
cussed everybody  that  we  knew  that  there  might  be  any  problem  with, 
and  if  there  was  anybody  they  thought  should  get  out,  they  got  out 
right  away,  as  a security  risk.  Now,  is  all  that  blown  up  and  we  don’t 
have  any  more  of  that  now  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  Perhaps  the  heads  of  some  of  the  other  busi- 
nesses are  not  as  diligent  in  that  as  you  were.  But  the  fact  is — I 
don’t  have  to  look  in  the  future,  I can  look  in  the  past  few  months — 
this  committee  has  exposed  a large  number  of  current  Communist 
Party  members  still  working  in  1953  and  1954  in  defense  plants.  The 
only  control  the  Defense  Department  has,  as  far  as  I know,  is  control 
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over  security  clearance,  and  that  control  is  not  clear.  There  are  some 
instances  we  came  across  where  that  control  is  sort  of  divided  between 
the  Defense  Department  and  between  the  private  company.  One  case 
I recall  the  private  company  has  control  up  through  confidential,  the 
Defense  Department  or  the  Navy  above  confidential. 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  let’s  go  down  to  this  point.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  the  buyer,  and  if  the  Department  of  Defense  and  a great 
industrialist  like  Mr.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Stevens  who  did  run  a big 
company,  if  they  told  the  seller,  “Here,  you  are  getting  a lot  of  busi- 
ness from  us.  We  have  had  advice  from  Senator  McCarthy’s  com- 
mittee,” everybody  would  jump,  I think  it  is  fair  to  say,  “to  get  rid 
of  these  people.  Now,  you  get  rid  of  them.” 

Do  you  still  say  the  Defense  Department  couldn’t  tell  the  people 
and  even  if  they  did,  that  they  wouldn’t  get  rid  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  answer.  Senator  Symington,  and  I think  there  is 
tremendous  merit  to  some  proposal  being  worked  out  whereby  there 
would  be  greater  control  hy  the  Defense  Department,  but  the  way 
things  stand  now,  in  1954,  the  answer  to  you  would  be,  or  to  Mr. 
Wilson  would  probably  be,  “The  people  you  want  us  to  fire  are  mem- 
bers, say,  of  the  United  Electrical  Union,  which  in  many  of  its  locals 
is  a Communist-dominated  union.  There  is  collective  bargaining, 
they  are  recognized  by  the  NLKB.  We  have  to  deal  with  them.  We 
cannot  fire  those  people.  We  are  sorry.” 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  mean  that  you  think  you  couldn’t  get 
rid  of  people  in  a plant  if  you  told  the  people  that  ran  the  plant  that 
they  were  security  risks  to  the  United  States?  Have  you  given  tlicse 
names  to  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me? 

Senator  Symington.  Have  you  given  these  133  names  to  the  FBI? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I don’t  think  I have  given  them  to  the  FBI. 

Senator  Symington.  The  FBI  is  all  over  the  country  and  work 
closely  with  the  defense  plants.  Why  not  give  them  to  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  take  an  oath  that  the  FBI  knows  about  these 
133. 

Senator  Symington.  If  they  know  about  them,  wouldn’t  they  tell 
the  Defense  Department  about  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  They  would,  sir. 

Senator  Swmington.  Then  it  wouldn’t  be  a question  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  not  being  able  to  fire  them,  would  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  It  might  be  ridiculous,  but  it  is  true,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  does  not  have  the  power  to  fire  these  people. 
Private  companies  do. 

Senator  Symington.  When  I was  with  the  Air  Force,  if  anybody 
with  the  proper  knowledge  had  come  with  respect  to  any  security  risk 
in  any  plant  that  was  doing  Government  business  with  the  Air  Force, 
they  would  have  immediately  gotten  rid  of  those  people,  or  the  busi- 
ness wmuld  have  been  canceled. 

I think,  I believe  we  ought  to  check  this,  because  it  is  incredible  to 
me  that  the  American  people,  through  the  Department  of  Defense, 
are  giving  business  to  companies  where  they  are  helpless  about  getting 
rid  of  security  risks. 

[c|  Senator  Potter.  Would  the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 
ftii  Senator  Symington.  I would  be  glad  to  yield. 
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Senator  Potter.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  3 screening 
boards,  or  the  country  i^  divided  into  3 sections  for  screening  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Cotin.  I think  they  call  them  industrial  screening  boards. 

Senator  Potter.  One  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Navy,  one  the 
Air  Force,  and  one  the  Army,  for  screening  of  personnel  that  work 
in  defense  plants.  I don’t  know  how  much  authority  those  screening 
boards  have. 

Senator  Symington.  I can  answer  the  Senator  this  way:  I don’t 
know  anything  about  the  boards.  But  I know  we  worked  with  the 
intelligence  of  the  3 services  and  also  with  the  FBI,  and  these  3'  serv- 
ice intelligences  were  not  as  efficient.  But  if  anybody  from  the  FBI 
ever  told  anybody  in  the  plants  that  I worked  with  that  we  had  a 
security  risk,  he  was  out,  regardless  of  boards  or  anything  else,  and 
I believe  that  that  would  be  true  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

I do  not  think  he  could  stand  on  that  situation,  and  I have  enough 
respect  for  him  to  believe  that  he  won’t.  I would  recommend,  even 
if  it  is  inconvenient,  and  you  don’t  give  the  names  to  another  com- 
mittee so  that  this  committee  isn’t  blamed  for  holding  up  the  work,  I 
would  certainly  give  the  names  to  the  Department  of  Defense.  I 
would  give  them  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  I would 
say,  “These  people  we  think  every  minute,  every  day,  that  they  are  in  i 
these  plants  they  are  a danger  to  the  security  of  the  United  States,  , 
and  we  think  that  you  ought  to  get  rid  of  them.” 

Give  the  reasons  why.  I am  sure  if  you  do  that  that  any  manu-  • 
facturer  with  Government  business,  if  he  gets  that  information  from  | 
the  buyer,  is  going  to  get  rid  of  those  people. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Would  the  Senator  yield  for  a question? 

Senator  Symington.  I would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  seemed  to  be  concerned  about  having  con-  » 
tracts  in  firms  in  this  country  where  there  are  subversives.  I am  sure  ; 
every  member  of  this  committee  knows  that  under  our  foreign-aid  pro- 
gram and  offshore  procurement  that  about  $2  billion  worth  of  con-  j 
tracts  have  been  placed  in  European  countries  like  Italy  where  25  per-  ■ 
cent  of  the  workmen  belong  to  the  Communist  organization.  i 

Senator  Symington.  I would  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Idaho  that  I 
could  not  be  more  true,  and  if  he  would  be  kind  enough  to  read 
a report  which  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  ) 
and  I have  recently  put  out,  he  would  see  just  how  worried  we  are  i 
about  the  condition  which  he  brings  up.  I 

Senator  Dworshak.  That  was  a splendid  report.  | 

Senator  Symington.  I thank  the  Senator  very  much.  I might  say  [ 
the  reason  it  is  a splendid  report  is  primarily  due  to  Senator  Bridges  ; 
and  his  great  staff. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Symington,  if  I might  try  to  clarify  this  for  j 
you,  I don't  know  whether  the  Defense  Department  is  entirely  blame-  i 
less  or  not.  I think  that  it  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  there  are  ; 
certain  things  which  the  Defense  Department  can  do  under  certain  t 
congressional  acts.  I know  that  there  is  at  least  one  instance  where 
the  situation  got  so  bad  that  one  department  or  another  just  issued  an  i 
instruction  to  a company  saying,  “If  you  recognize  such-an«l-such  a 
union  which  is  Communist-dominated,  we  will  withdraw  all  our  con-  i 
tracts.”  That  was  at  the  Knolls  Atomic  Laboratory,  upstate  in  New 
York. 
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Sentator  Symington.  Mr.  Cohn,  I haven’t  got  the  10  minutes,  but  I 
would  urge  on  you,  even  if  you  would  not  think  it  would  expedite 
getting  these  security  risks  out  of  the  defense  plants,  by  giving  it 
to  another  committee  of  the  Congress,  I would  urge  that  immediately 
the  names  be  given  to  the  FBI,  in  order  that  they  may  acquaint 
the  Department  of  Defense  with  this  problem. 

JNIr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  the  FBI  has  them. 

Senator  Symington.  I would  like  to  support  without  reservation 
the  position  taken  by  my  colleagues  with  respect,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
why  we  left  the  committee.  At  this  point  I will  mention  that  the  first 
paragraph  of  the  Crouch  memorandum,  which  I read  quickly,  has  in 
it  “1,000  Communists  are  in  the  Army.”  That  is  the  way  I remember 
reading  the  Crouch  memorandum.  Is  that  correct? 

j\lr.  Cohn.  I believe  that  is  true. 

Senator  Symington.  That  was  his  estimate  based  on  his  experience, 
wliich  went  back  a long  way  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  If  that  is  true,  certainly  a matter  of  that 
character  should  be  brought  up  with  the  members  of  this  committee, 
and  not  just  filed,  shouldn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Symington,  once  again,  that  goes  into  the  opera- 
tion of  the  committee,  and  a small  group  trying  to  do  a big  job.  A 
lot  of  other  things  like  that  came  in  at  the  same  time  and  at  later 
dates  bearing  on  other  sensitive  Government  agencies  with  equally 
alarming  situations,  sir.  When  we  get  something  like  that,  we  try  to 
track  it  down. 

Senator  Symington.  The  2%-page  memorandum  talked  about  35 
subversive  cases,  but  the  Crouch  letter  in  March  talked  about  1,000 
Communists  in  the  Army,  which  would  be  one-twenty-fifth  of  all  the 
Communists,  according  to  the  FBI  information,  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Has  that  information  never  been  given  to  the 
FBI? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Symington,  I am  sure  that  the  FBI  has  all  of 
that  information,  all  of  the  names  on  the  defense  plant  people,  and  a 
lot  more. 

Senator  Symington.  Was  the  information  given  to  the  Department 
of  Defense  when  you  got  the  letter  ? Did  this  committee  get  in  touch 
with  the  Department  of  Defense  and  say  they  had  a document  which 
showed  there  were  a thousand  Communist  members  in  the  Army  or 
the  Navy  or  the  Air  Force  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; it  did  not. 

5 Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  some  days  ago  I mentioned 
that  Mr.  Struve  Hensel  was  the  chief  lawyer  of  the  Department  of 
r Defense.  While  I have  this  opportunity,  I would  like  to  correct  that 
• statement.  I understand  that  he  was  the  chief  lawyer,  but  that  now  he 
0 is  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  in  charge  of  foreign  aid.  I believe 
n that  is  correct. 

e Mr.  Cohn,  you  think  a lot  of  the  FBI.  I am  right  about  that, 
Daren’t  I? 

a Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  organization  or  law-enforcement  agency  in 
a-  the  world  of  which  I think  as  much  or  more. 

^ Senator  Symington.  I agree  with  you  about  that,  as  you  know. 
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Eight  now,  on  this  question  of  information  and  informants,  I notice  ! 
that  Senator  Hickenlooper  asked  this  question  of  Mr.  Hoover  some  j 
years  back  in  testimony.  He  said : 

Are  you  aware  of  any  occa&ion  when  FBI  investigating  files  have  been  made 
available  by  anybody  to  congressional  committees  or  to  individual  Members  of 
Congress? 

And  Mr.  Hoover  answered  : 

I am  not  aware  of  any  loyalty  reports  being  made  available  to  any  committee 
by  any  agency  or  any  individual  in  the  Government,  because  there  is  a direct 
Presidential  directive  prohibiting  it.  I know,  insofar  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  is  concerned,  no  confidential  reports  of  the  Bureau  have  ever  been 
made  available  to  anybody. 


Would  you  care  to  comment  on  those  remarks  by  Mr.  Hoover? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I don’t  believe  they  require  any  comment  by  me. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  believe  he  is  right  in  his  position  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  you  will  never  get  me  to  say  Mr.  Hoover  is  wrong  in 
any  position  he  takes. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  do  you  believe  you  could  ever  have  got- 
ten this  letter  from  the  FBI  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Could  we  have  gotten  it  from  the  FBI  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes. 

Mv.  Cohn.  We  could  not  have,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  But  you  could  get  it  from  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  got  information  from  the  Army  that  after  the  FBI 
had  forwarded  information  to  the  Army,  the  Army  had  ignored  what 

the  FBI  had  sent  and  that  there  was  an  example  of  laxity  and 

Senator  Symington.  Just  one  more  question,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Why,  if  it  is  wrong  for  the  committee  to  get  it  directly  from  the 
FBI,  is  it  right  to  get  it  from  the  FBI  through  the  Army  files? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Because,  sir,  it  was  not  a question  of  getting  the  in- 
formation. It  was  a question  of  whether  the  executive  had  received 
information  which  it  had  failed  to  act  on,  thus  presenting  a situation 
of  i»efficiency  and  mishandling  on  the  part  of  the  executive  which 
would  come  under  the  direct  purview  of  this  committee  by  the  man- 
date of  the  Legislative  Eeorganization  Act. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much  question 
ing  of  the  witness  as  to  why  information  which  this  committee  has  was 
not  forwarded  to  the  Defense  Department  or  to  the  FBI.  The  answer 
to  that  is  very,  very  simple.  We  know  that  all  the  information  which 
we  have  is  available  to  the  Department  concerned.  There  would  be 
no  reason  to  get  information  from  a Department  file  and  turn  around 
and  send  it  back  to  that  Department.  It  would  be  a great  waste  of 
time. 

^Ir.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  make  an  announcement  here,  if  I 
may.  I talked  to  Senator  Flanders  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
pointed  out  to  him  that  yesterday  he  made  a speech  attacking  me. 
pointed  out  that  he  had  not  indulged  in  the  usual  courtesy  of  calling 
me  and  telling  me  he  was  going  to  attack  me.  I pointed  out  that  he 
had  in  effect  made  the  statement  that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  was' 
guilty  of  some  wrongdoing.  I told  him  I thought,  if  that  were  true 
the  committee  was  interested  in  getting  the  facts  under  oath. 
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I pointed  out  that  the  three  Kepiiblican  Senators  here  had  not  hesi- 
tated  in  taking  the  oath  when  they  had  information.  I asked  him 
wdiether  he  was  willing  to  come  over  here  and,  under  oath,  tell  us  what 
he  knew  about  this  alleged  wrongdoing. 

He  said  that  he  had  no  information  of  any  kind  or  nature  except 
what  he  had  read  in  the  daily  newspaper. 

However,  I do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
this  attack  was  made  during  the  hearings — and  may  I read  just  one 
line  from  it — “Can  it  be  that  our  Dennis  the  Menace” — meaning  Mc- 
Carthy— “so  effective  in  making  trouble  for  his  elders,  has  at  last 
gotten  into  trouble  himself  ? Does  the  committee  plan  to  investigate 
the  real  issues  at  stake?” 

I think  if  the  Senator  from  Vermont  knows  of  any  trouble  in  which 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  gotten,  he  should  come  over  under 
oath  and  tell  us  about  it.  I think  if  he  feels  the  committee  needs  his 
advice  in  order  to  investigate  what  he  thinks  are  the  real  issues,  he 
should  give  us  that  valuable  advice. 

I am  not  going  to  make  the  formal  request  of  the  Chairman  that  he 
be  called,  but  I wish  the  Chair  would  call  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  talk  with  him  and  see  if  he  does  have  any  information.  If  not,  I 
think  he  should  publicly  admit  that  this  was  a smear  manufactured 
out  of  whole  cloth.  I wmuld  like  to  have  the  Chair  consider  calling 
him,  if  he  wmuld. 

Mr.  Cohn,  one  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  Senators  was  wdiether 
or  not  the  committee  was  necessary  to  expose  Communists  and  wdiether 
that  couldn’t  be  done  by  the  department  involved.  I wonder  if  you 
would  tell  us  the  experience  you  had  when  you  were  working  for  the,  I 
believe  it  w^as  the  last  administration,  in  the  Department  of  Justice 
wdien  you  presented  the  case  of  Communist  infiltration  of  the  U.  N.  to 
the  grand  jury.  Will  you  tell  us  what  obstacles  were  placed  in  your 
w^ay  and  what  difficulty  you  had  in  getting  that  Communist  infiltration 
exposed  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  very  briefly  the  situation  there  was  that  w^e 
started  off  with  one  member  of  the  Silvermaster  spy  ring,  with  wdiich 
1 know  Senator  Mundt  is  familiar  from  his  work  on  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee,  namely  Irving  Kaplan.  It  developed  that 
despite  the  fact  that  the  man  had  been  named  as  a Communist  spy 
he  ended  up  wmrking  on  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

He  continued  on  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  We  called 
him  in  before  the  grand  jury.  One  thing  led  to  another.  Before 
many  months  went  by  it  developed  there  were  some  35  or  36  fifth- 
amendment  Communists  working  in  fairly  important  positions  on  the 
Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations,  all  of  them  being  American  citizens. 
Many  of  them 

Senator  McCarthy.  Did  you  present  that  case  to  the  grand  jury? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Many  of  them  had  worked  for  the  administration  before 
daey  had  gone  with  the  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations.  We  pre- 
sented the  case  to  the  grand  jury.  The  grand  jury  was  very  incensed 
about  it  and  prepared  a presentment  to  make  public  all  of  the  facts 
mncerning  the  existence  of  this  network  of  American  Communists  in 
:he  Secretariat  of  the  United  Nations. 

There  were  attempts  by  certain  people  in  the  Justice  Department  to 
>top  the  issuance  of  that  presentment.  They  succeeded  temporarily. 
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They  failed  ultimately.  In  December  of  1952,  the  beginning  of  Decem- 
ber the  presentment  was  finally  issued  and  made  public,  sir.  Then 
there  was  a brief  congressional  investigation. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Let  me  ask  you  this,  Mr.  Cohn:  Had  you 
S(unething  to  do  with  the  Hiss  case,  I believe,  also ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I had.  What  I had  to  do  with  the  Hiss  case  is  not  im- 
portant enough  to  mention  here,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Enough  to  do  with  it  so  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  facts  in  the  case.  Let  me  ask  you  this : Are  you  convinced  if  it  had 
not  been  for  a congressional  committee  having  exposed  the  facts  in  the 
Hiss  case,  that  Alger  Hiss  today  would  be  free? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  I referred  earlier  to  an  investigation 
of  the  CIA  in  response  to  Mr.  Jackson’s  question  about  what  other 
investigations  Ave  were  conducting.  I think  perhaps  we  should  recap 
the  facts  in  that  case  for  the  benefit  of  the  Senators.  Let  us  see  if  this 
is  correct. 

We  had  a sizable  number  of  complaints  about  alleged  Communist 
infiltration  and  corruption  and  dishonesty  in  the  CIA. 

After  we  had  made  a preliminary  investigation  is  it  correct  that 
we  decided  that  I should  have  a meeting  with  two  of  the  members  of 
the  White  House  staff,  a representative  of  the  Attorney  General,  one 
of  our  highest  elected  officials  in  the  executive  branch — I am  not  re- 
ferring to  Eisenhower — and  at  that  time  I reported  back  to  the  staff 
that  I was  convinced  by  those  White  House  aides,  Justice  Department, 
and  other  individuals  present,  that  at  that  time  it  Avould  not  be  in  the 
public  interest  to  hold  public  hearings  on  the  CIA,  that  that  perhaps 
could  be  taken  care  of  administratively. 

Senator  Jackson.  Would  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to  yield? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I was  just  Avondering  whether  AA’e  are  going  into 
another  subject  right  noAv.  I might  say  that  as  one  member  of  the 
committee  I never  heard  about  this  meeting  Avith  the  White  House 
staif. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  would  not  have,  because  you  w^ere  not  on 
the  committee.  You  had  absented  yourself  from  the  committee. 

Senator  Jackson.  Wait  a minute.  You  recall.  Senator,  you  did 
liaA^e  Mr.  Dulles  up  Avhile  Ave  were  on  the  committee.  When  was  this 
meeting? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  it  Avas  after  you  left,  Senat'U*. 

Senator  Jackson.  Are  you  sure? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I am  reasonably  certain  I am. 

Senator  Jackson.  If  we  had  been  on  the  committee,  Ave  AAmuld  have 
ijivestigated  it.  Was  the  investigation  stopped? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I may  say  Senator  Symington  made  the  sug- 
gestion that  I contact  the  White  House  before  Ave  decide  to  have  any 
public  hearings  and  discuss  it  with  the  White  House  Avhether  or  not 
Ave  Avould  get  complete  cooperation  from  the  White  House  and  fur- 
ther whether  it  would  endanger  national  security.  I don’t  think  the 
meeting  was  held  until  after  you  actually  left  the  committee.  I can 
check  the  dates  on  that.  Wait  just  a second.  I think  the  meeting 
was  held  before  you  left  the  committee.  Senator  Symington,  would 
you  knoAv  Avhether  I reported  back  on  that? 
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Senator  Symington.  Would  the  Senator  yield  to  me  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I would  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Symington.  At  the  time  the  committee  was  considering  in- 
vestigating the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  I asked  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  because  of  my  conviction  that  it  was  one  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive agencies  from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  security,  that  before 
lie  went  ahead  with  the  investigation  he  cleared  it  through  the  Presi- 
dent’s stalf,  and  he  said  at  that  time  that  he  would  be  glad  to  do  it 
tliat  way. 

Am  I correct? 

Senator  McCarthy.  That  is  absolutely  correct. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  clarifies  that.  I had  no  recollection  of  that 
part. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think.  Senator  Jackson,  the  meeting  was 
actually  held  before  the  Democrats  left  the  committee.  I thought  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  you  had  raised  that,  we  should  make  that  clear. 
How  much  time  have  I left  out  of  my  10  minutes  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  About  45  seconds. 

Senator  McCarthy.  O.K.  I will  leave  it  that  way.  Just  this  one 
question ; Mr.  Cohn,  do  you  agree  with  me  that.  No.  1,  the  administra- 
tion is  certainly  heading  in  the  right  direction  so  far  as  getting  rid  of 
Communists  are  concerned,  and.  No.  2,  that  it  is  ridiculous,  a complete 
waste  of  time  to  have  these  exchanges  of  statements  between  the  White 
House  and  this  committee,  that  there  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  there 
should  be  any  contest  between  the  executive  department  and  this  com- 
mittee insofar  as  exposing  Communists,  graft,  and  corruption  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  all  should  be  heading  the  same  way,  there  should  be 
none  of  this  silly  bickering,  fighting  about  this  exposure,  that  we 
should  be  getting  the  complete  cooperation  from  the  executive  and 
that  should  be  flowing  both  ways,  of  course  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  You  can  answer 
the  question. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Let  me  finish  the  question.  And  if  that  could 
be  accomplished,  a great  service  could  be  performed  for  the  country  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  sure  of  that,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  you  have  10  minutes.  After  your  10 
minutes,  we  will  recess. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  ordinarily,  with  the  clock  as  late  as  it 
is,  I would  call  attention  to  it,  but  not  tonight. 

Mr.  Cohn,  what  is  the  exact  number  of  Communists  or  subversives 
that  are  loose  today  in  these  defense  plants  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  exact  number  that  is  loose,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know. 

Mr.  Welch.  Roughly  how  many  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  only  tell  you,  sir,  what  we  know  about  it. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  130,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I am  going  to  try  to  particularize  for  you,  if 
I can. 

Mr.  Welch.'  I am  in  a hurry.  I don’t  want  the  sun  to  go  down 
while  they  are  still  in  there,  if  we  can  get  them  out. 

Mr.  CoHNi  I am  afraid  we  won’t  be  able  to  work  that  fast,  sir. 

, Mr.  Welch.  I have  a suggestion  about  it,  sir.  How  many  are  there  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  the  figure  is  approximately  130. 
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^Ir.  Welch.  Approximately  one-two-three  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Those  are  people,  Mr.  Welch 

Mr.  Welch.  I don’t  care.  You  told  us  who  they  are.  In  how  many 
plants  are  they  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  How  many  plants  ? 

^Ir.  Welch.  How  many  plants. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  just  1 minute,  sir.  I see  16  offhand,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Sixteen  plants  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Where  are  they,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  McCarthy 

Mr.  Welch.  Reel  off  the  cities. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Would  you  stop  me  if  I am  going  too  far? 

Mr.  Welch.  You  can’t  go  too  far  revealing  Communists,  Mr.  Cohn. 
Reel  off  the  cities  for  us. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Schenectady,  N.  Y. ; Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; Rome,  N.  Y.  ; 
Quincy,  Mass;  Fitchburg,  Mass.;  Buffalo,  K Y. ; Dunkirk,  N.  Y. : an- 
other at  Buffalo,  N.  Y. ; Cambridge,  Mass. ; New  Bedford,  Mass. ; Bos- 
ton, Mass.;  Quincy,  Mass.;  Lynn,  Mass.;  Pittsfield,  IMass. ; Boston, 
Mass. 

]\Ir.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  not  only  frighten  me,  you  make  me 
ashamed  when  there  are  so  many  in  Massachusetts.  [Laughter.] 
This  is  not  a laughing  matter,  believe  me.  Are  you  alarmed  at  that 
situation,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I am. 

Mr.  Welch.  Nothing  could  be  more  alarming,  could  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  certainly  is  a very  alarming  thing. 

Mr.  Welch.  Will  you  not,  before  the  sun  goes  down,  give  those 
names  to  the  FBI  and  at  least  have  those  men  put  under  siirvoi dunce? 

jNIr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  the  FBI 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  a fair  question. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  let’s  not  be  ridiculous.  Mr. 
Welch  knows,  as  I have  told  him  a dozen  times,  that  the  FBI  has  all 
of  this  information.  The  defense  plants  have  the  information.  The 
only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  try  and  publicly  expose  these  individuals 
and  hope  that  they  will  be  gotten  rid  of.  And  vou  know  that,  Mr. 
Welch. 

Mr.  Welch.  I do  not  know  that. 

]\fr.  Cohn,  do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  tlie 
FBI  know  the  names  of  these  men  and  are  doing  nothing  about  them? 
Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I mean  to  say 

Mr,  Welch.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  they  are  doing  something  about^ 
them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  j 

Mr.  Welch.  What  are  they  doing  about  them?  * 

Mr.  Cohn.  Here  is  what  they  do  about  them.  They  notify  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  appropriate  security 

Mr.  Welch.  Don’t  they  put  them  under  surveillance? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Appropriate  security  agencies  involved.  The  FBI  gives 
them  full  information.  It  is  then  up  to  them,  the  places  where  the 
information  goes,  to  decide  whether  or  not  they  will  act  on  the  FBI 
information.  All  the  FBI  can  do  is  give  the  information.  Their 
power  ends  right  there. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Cannot  the  FBI  put  these  130  men  under  surveillance 
before  sundown  tomorrow  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  if  there  is  need  for  surveillance  in  the  case  of  espion- 
age or  anything  like  that,  I can  well  assure  you  that  Mr.  John  Edgar 
Hoover  and  his  men  know  a lot  better  than  I,  and  I quite  respectfully 
suggest,  sir,  than  probably  a lot  of  us,  just  who  should  be  put  under 
surveillance.  I do  not  propose  to  tell  the  FBI  how  to  run  its  shop. 
It  does  it  very  well. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  they  do  it,  don’t  they,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  When  the  need  arises,  of  course. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  v/ill  you  tell  them  tonight,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  here 
is  a case  where  the  need  has  arisen,  so  that  it  can  be  done  by  sundown 
tomorrow  night? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  there  is  no  need  for  my  telling  the  FBI  what 
to  do  about  this  or  anything  else. 

Mr.  Welch.  Are  you  sure  they  know  every  one  of  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  take  an  oath  on  it,  sir.  I think  the  FBI  has 
complete  information  about  the  Communist  movement  in  this  coun- 
try and  that  would  include  information  about  these  people. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  being  true,  Mr.  Cohn,  can  you  and  I both  rest 
easy  tonight  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I certainly  agree  with  you,  it  is  a very  disturbing 
situation. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  if  the  FBI  has  got  a firm  grasp  on  these  130  men, 
I will  go  to  sleep. 

Do  you  assure  me  that  is  so  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  sure  that  the  FBI  does  its  job  well,  that  it 
knows  all  about  these  people,  that  it  has  told  the  appropriate  agencies 
about  these  people,  and  that  the  failure  to  act  goes  elsewhere  than  in 
the  hands  of  the  FBI. 

Mr.  Welch.  Just  for  the  purpose  of  safety,  for  fear  something 
could  be  missed  somewhere,  would  you  mind,  as  a patriotic  American 
citizen,  sending  the  130  names  over  to  the  FBI  tonight  ? 

Let’s  be  sure  we  are  not  taking  any  chances. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I wouldn’t  mind  it  at  all,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Would  you  do  it,  sir? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Would  you  yield? 

Mr.  Welch.  No;  I won’t  yield.  I want  to  find  out  if  he  will  do 
it  and  if  he  won’t,  will  you  do  it? 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  asked  a question.  Will  you  let  me  answer 
it? 

Mr.  Welch.  I asked  it  of  the  witness,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I want  you  to  know  that  the  FBI  has  complete 
access  to  any  files  we  have,  any  information  we  have,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Welch  knows,  I am  sure  you  do,  Mr.  Welch,  that  the  FBI  has 
no  power  to  order  anyone  fired.  You  know  that,  for  example,  in 
the  Alger  Hiss  case,  the  FBI  had  furnished  all  the  information  and 
he  still  rose  to  be  a top  man  in  the  State  Department.  You  know, 
Mr.  Welch,  that  the  FBI  furnished  all  the  information  on  the  spy 
Harry  Dexter  White.  You  know  that  despite  that  fact,  Mr.  Welch, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  FBI  had  given  all  of  the  information,  and 
sent  over  reports  day  after  day  after  day,  Harry  Dexter  White,  the 
Communist  spy,  got  to  be  a top  Treasury  official.  So  let’s  not  deceive 
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the  American  people  by  blaming  the  FBI  for  Communists  being  in 
defense  plants. 

The  FBI  has  no  poAver  to  get  them  out.  We  don’t  know  at  this 
time  which  ones  are  under  surveillance.  We  don’t  know  hoAv  badly 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  may  be  disturbed  or  may  not  be  disturbed  by  this. 
We  do  knoAv,  however,  that  from  the  two  and  a half  page  memorandum 
that  was  submitted  here  the  other  day,  that  someone  in  the  FBI  was 
very,  very  deeply  disturbed  about  Communists  in  the  radar  laboratory. 

So  let’s  not  make  the  mistake,  Mr.  Welch,  if  Ave  can  agree  on  this,  of 
trying  to  lead  the  American  people  to  believe  that  the  FBI  can  do 
anything  beyond  getting  the  information.  That  is  all  they  can  do. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  confidence  in  the  FBI  is 
simply  limitless,  and  I think  Mr.  Cohn’s  confidence  is  similar;  is  that 
right,  sir  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  right. 

Mv.  Welch.  All  I am  suggesting  is  that  we  just  nudge  them  a little 
and  be  sure  they  are  busy  on  these  130. 

Would  you  mind  helping  nudge  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  you  do  not  have  to  nudge  the  FBI  about  this  or 
about  anything  else. 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  they  have  got  the  whole  130,  have  they,  Mr. 
Cohn  ? 

Mr.  CoHN.  I am  sure  of  it,  sir,  and  a lot  more. 

]\Ir.  Welch.  Then  AA’hat  is  all  the  excitement  about,  if  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  is  on  the  job  chasing  these  130  Communists? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  all  the  excitement  is  about  the  fact  that 
even  though  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  information  on  Communists  in 
Government  and  defense  plants,  and  that  even  though  he  has  for- 
warded that  information  time  and  time  again  to  the  appropriate 
agencies  and  places,  some  of  those  agencies  and  places  have  failed  to 
take  action  on  the  basis  of  reports  submitted  by  Mr.  Hoover. 

^Ir.  Welch.  Then,  as  a second  line  of  defense,  let’s  send  the  130 
names  to  the  Department  of  Defense  tonight.  Would  you  mind 
doing  that? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Whatever  the  committee  directs  on  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I wish  the  committee  Avould  direct  that  all  the  names 
be  sent  both  to  the  FBI  and  to  the  Department  of  Defense  with 
extreme  suddenness. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  most  distressed  of  spirit  to 
have  to  intrude  a point  of  order  in  here,  but  if  my  recollection  of  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  committee  is  correct,  we  have  suspended 
all  the  activities  of  the  regular  investigating  committee,  and  I doubt 
very  much  Avhether  any  names  could  be  messaged  to  the  FBI  or  Mr. 
Wilson  or  anybody  else  until  this  investigation  has  been  concluded 
and  the  Avork  can  go  on. 

jNIr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  will  give  them  to  me,  I will  go 
doAvn  personally  Avith  them  to  both  addresses  before  sundoAvn  tonight. 

Senator  Dirksen.  We  are  immobilized  in  the  regular  operations  of 
the  committee,  Mr.  Welch. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington? 

Senator  Symington.  I have  had  my  differences  with  Mr.  C.  E. 
Wilson  primarily  about  the  size  of  the  Air  Force,  but  I believe  that 
he  is  a good  American  working  hard  for  his  country,  and  I move  now 
that  this  committee  give  him  the  names  of  these  133  Coipmunists, 
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regardless  of  any  bureaucracy  involved,  either  in  the  executive  branch 
or  the  legislative  branch.  I move  that  he  gets  the  names,  and  I believe 
he  will  have  them  out  of  those  plants  within  a very  short  period  of 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  I so  move,  that  we  give  the  names  immediately 
to  the  Department  of  Defense  in  the  interest  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States. 

Senator  Jackson.  I second  the  motion. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  have  heard  the  motion  made  and  seconded. 
Is  there  any  discussion  ? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  not  disposed  to  discuss  it. 
I just  want  to  see  the  regularity  preserved.  The  question  is,  does  this 
special  subcommittee  have  any  authority  over  the  matter?  We  have 
completely  immobilized  the  regular  committee  by  suspending  all  of 
its  operations.  This  committee  was  convened  for  a very  specific  pur- 
pose : To  conduct  these  investigations. 

I simply  remind  the  committee  that  we  have  immobilized  ourselves 
and  can  do  no  regular  business  until  this  investigation  has  been  con- 
cluded. If  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  wrong,  he  wants  to  be  so  ad- 
vised by  the  Chair. 

Senator  Symington,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  say  this:  Regardless  of 
any  technical  details  about  committees  or  committee  functions,  this 
matter  has  come  up  in  these  hearings.  It  was  not  advanced  by  any 
member  of  the  committee,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  unless  it  was 
the  chairman  himself,  of  the  permanent  committee. 

I say  without  any  reservation  that  r^ardless  of  any  technicalities, 
if  there  are  one-hundred-thirty-some  Communists  in  defense  ])lants 
of  the  United  States,  every  day  that  they  are  there  they  are  a menace 
to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I believe  that  the  Department  of  Defense,  under  General  Eisen- 
hoAver,  would  throw  them  out  immediately  if  they  got  the  names  of 
them,  and  my  motion  stands. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  No.  1, 1 have  no  objection  at  all  to  giving  any 
information  we  have  about  Communists  to  the  Department  of  Defense. 
No.  2, 1 know  that  they  already  have  it.  I would  like  to  point  out  to 
Senator  Symington  an  example  of  the  situation  we  run  into.  It  isn’t 
a case  of  lack  of  information  on  the  part  of  the  Department.  Take  for 
example  in  the  Printing  Office.  We  found  the  FBI  had  given  40  dif- 
ferent reports  to  the  Security  Board  of  the  Government  Printing  OlKce 
in  regard  to  a man  Avho  was  accused  by  FBI  informants  of  stealing 
secrets,  of  being  a top  Communist.  1 was  questioning  the  loyalty 
board  why  they  kept  him  on  handling  secret  material  in  view  of  the  40 
different  FBI  informants  who  were  willing  to  testify  as  to  his  Com- 
munist activities.  The  answer  was,  “It  wasn’t  our  practice  to  call  any- 
one to  give  derogatory  information.” 

Senator  Symington.  Will  the  Senator  yield  just  a minute?  I 
yielded  to  him  a minute  ago. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I finish,  sir?  It  is  not  a question  of 
the  security  officers,  not  having  information.  We  have  every 
reason  to  believe  they  have  all  the  information  that  we  have,  and 
more.  However,  if  there  is  any  question  about  that,  anyone  from  the 
Defense  Department,  any  one  of  their  security  officers  can  come  over 
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and  sit  down  with  our  staff  any  time  of  the  day  or  night  and  get  all  of 
the  information  they  want. 

I would  like  to  make  this  motion,  if  I may. 

Senator  Mundt.  We  have  one  motion  before  us. 

Senator  McCarthy.  A substitute  motion,  Mr.  Chairman.  I assume 
that  this  has  been  transformed  now  from  the  special  committee  ink) 
our  regular  subcommittee. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  does  not  believe  he  could  entertain  a 
motion  from  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  because  the  only  committee 
convened  here  is  the  special  investigating  committee  of  wdiicli  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not  a member. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  Senator  from 
^Missouri  is  making  a motion  as  to  what  the  regular  investigating 
committee  will  do,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  are  present,  would 
}mu  mind  if  we  just  transformed  ourselves  into  a meeting  of  that 
committee  so  I can  make  a — will  the  Chair  do  this  for  me  to  avoid 

Senator  Mundt.  May  the  Chair  say  this,  wdiich  may  solve  the 
problem  2 

Senator  McCarthy.  To  avoid  the  technicality,  will  the  Chair  do 
this?  Will  the  Chair  make  the  substitute  motion  for  me  that  the 
regular  investigating  committee  be  allowed  to  start  to  hold  public 
hearings  on  Communists  in  defense  plants  at  any  time  that  this  com- 
mittee is  not  sitting?  That  would  be  on  any  evening,  any  Saturday, 
not  any  Sunday  of  course.  If  we  could  do  that  we  can  get  rid  of 
a lot  of  work  while  this  committee  is  in  progress.  I make  that  motion 
very  seriously,  Mr.  Chairman,  because  it  appears  now  that  we  will 
be  going  on  here  for  weeks,  maybe  months,  and  I frankly  feel  the 
only  way  we  can  get  rid  of  those  Communists  in  defense  plants  is 
to  publicly  expose  them.  We  have  gotten  rid  of  a sizeable  number 
in  that  fashion  in  the  past.  If  this  is  not  a meeting  of  the  regular 
investigating  committee,  then  if  the  Chair  would  make  that  motion 
for  the  special  committee,  so  I can  start  holding  public  hearings  in 
the  evenings  and  at  the  convenience  of  the  Senators  on  this  committee. 

Senator  Mund'p.  The  Chair  would  like  to  remind  all  of  his  col- 
leagues that  we  are  meeting  here  as  a special  investigating  committee, 
of  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  a member  and  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  not.  The  Chair  also  recognizes  that  we 
liave  no  jurisdiction  whatsoever  over  any  of  the  files  or  records  pos- 
sessed by  the  regular  investigating  subcommittee.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  say  that  he  is  calling  an  executive  committee  meeting  for 
another  pui*])ose,  which  he  will  announce  shortly,  at  9 : 30  tomorrow 
morning  in  room  357.  He  believes  at  that  time  all  of  the  individuals 
who  are  now  here  will  be  there  then,  and  we  might  better  reassemble 
ourselves  temporarily,  if  it  is  desirable,  as  a regular  subcommittee  and 
make  what  motions  can  be  made  at  that  time.  He  doesn't  see  how  we 
can  very  well  wear  two  hats  in  a situation  of  this  kind.  So  if  you 
would  all  be  willing  to  hold  your  motions  in  abeyance 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  worried  about  these  Com- 
munists in  defense  plants,  and  I mean  it.  I would  like  to  have  my 
motion  voted  on  tonight  unless  j^ou  think  it  is  wrong. 

Senator  Mundt.  We  are  willing  to  vote  on  it.  I simply  point  out 
we  have  no  jurisdiction  of  any  kind  over  the  files  because  these  130 
names  are  not  in  the  possession  of  our  special  investigating  committee. 
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Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  might  I just  point  out  that  this 
matter  of  the  135  Communists  is  before  this  committee  inasmuch  as 
it  has  come  up  in  connection  with  testimony  and  statements  made 
from  time  to  time  over  a long  period  of  time.  It  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  this  committee  certainly  has  the  right  to  insist  tliat  that 
information  relating  to  the  135  Communists  be  properly  disposed  of. 
I think  this  committee  has  jurisdiction  by  reason  of  what  has  occurred 
in  these  hearings.  It  has  been  brought  into  the  hearings,  and  if  this 
committee  is  impotent  to  act  on  matters  that  are  brought  into  the  hear- 
ings, then  we  are  wasting  a lot  of  time. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  only  difficulty.  Senator  Jackson,  is  that  we  are 
talking  about  a list  of  names  which  is  not  in  the  possession  of  this 
committee. 

Senator  Jackson.  Then  why  don’t  we  simply 

Senator  Mundt.  May  the  Chair  say  he  is  100  percent  in  agreement 
with  the  idea  of  making  positive  that  the  Defense  Department  and 
the  FBI  have  the  list  of  names.  He  believes  the  proper  way  to  do  it 
is  to  do  it  by  a motion  made  in  the  regular  committee  of  which  Senator 
McCarthy  is  chairman,  and  which  the  Chair  will  be  happy  to  make 
tomorroAV  morning;  or,  if  your  motion  will  read  that  you  recom- 
mend that  that  be  done,  I would  certainly  say  it  is  an  appropriate 
motion. 

The  Chair  is  willing  to  vote  for  it  anyhow,  but  simply  points 
out 

Senator  Symington.  I would  be  glad  to  modify  it  if  you  think  tliat 
is  tlie  proper  way  to  do  it.  I modify  it  in  accordance  with  your 
suggestion. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  motion  is  made  and  seconded,  then,  that  this 
special  subcommittee  recommend  to  our  regular  investigating  subcom- 
mittee that  these  names  be  turned  over  to  the  Defense  Department. 

Senator  Symington.  To  the  Secretary  of  Defense. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  IMcCarthy  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I don’t  feel  too  deeply  in  need  of  the  advice 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  at  this  time  on  the  question  of  exposing 
Communists.  He  came  back  on  the  committee  after  discussing  with 
the  Army — not  the  Army,  but  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams — 
the  possibility  of  stalling  our  investigation  of  the  loyalty  board  which 
had  been  clearing  Communists.  I don’t  know  what  prompted  him 
to  come  back.  I am  sure  he  didn’t  come  back  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
mobilizing the  committee.  The  result  has  been  that  the  committee 
has  been  immobilized.  I have  been  trying  to  get  back  to  our  work 
as  quickly  as  we  can.  I am  not  impressed.  Senator  Symington,  with 
this  great,  sudden  show  of  interest  you  have  in  Communist  infiltration 
after  you  got  through  making  a speech  yesterday  that  you  thought 
that  the  people  who  gave  us  the  information  about  these  Communists 
should  go  to  jail. 

Yesterday  you  had  a different  hat  on.  Yesterday  }mu  thought  the 
people  who  give  us  the  information  about  these  Communists  violated 
the  law  and  have  been  guilty  of  some  crime.  You  were  warning  them 
over  television  not  to  give  us  information. 

Tonight,  suddenly  you  have  a great  concern  about  this.  May  I say, 
I don’t  need  the  advice  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  This  special 
subcommittee  can  pass  whatever  resolution  they  want  to  advising  me. 
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I want  them  to  know  that  it  is  unnecessary;  that  every  piece  of 
information  we  have  is  now,  always  has  been  available  to  the  FBI. 
There  is  nothing  secret  insofar  as  the  Defense  Department  is  con- 
cerned about  the  Communists  in  defense  plants.  Vote  whatever  you 
want  on  that. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I rise  to  a point  of  personal 
privilege. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Symington.  I did  not  discuss  blocking  any  Communist 
investigation  with  Secretary  Stevens  or  Mr.  Adams.  I believe  that 
anybody  who  tried  to  block  a Communist  investigation  would  be  a 
poor  American,  and  I certainly  have  no  desire  to  be  that.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  with  the  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Army,  Mr.  Stevens 
and  General  Kidgway,  came  to  my  office  to  see  me,  and  during  the 
discussion  they  told  me  that  the  testimony  and  the  way  that  General 
Zwicker  was  being  treated,  w^as  very  damaging  to  the  morale  of  the 
Army  to  the  point  that  they  were  very  worried  about  it. 

That  is  what  Secretary  Stevens  told  me.  The  next  day,  or  the  day 
after  that,  I was  leaving  for  Europe  with  Senator  Bridges,  and  so  I 
told  Secretary  Stevens  that  I would  do  my  best  to  block  any  further 
testimony  of  Army  witnesses  until  I came  back.  I was  biased  for  the 
United  States  Army,  I will  always  be  biased  for  the  United  States 
Army.  When,  as  a member  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  with  a great  general  comes  to  me  and  says  that 
the  way  this  committee  is  operating  tends  to  destroy  the  morale  of 
tliis  Army,  I have  been  around  the  world  enough  and  enough  times  to 
know  that  that  is  a serious  matter  from  the  standpoint  of  the  security 
of  tlie  United  States,  and  I did  my  best  to  stop  any  investigation  of 
the  Army  until  I got  back  from  that  trip. 

If  tliat  is  wrong,  I accept  it.  I would  do  it  again.  I believe  in  the 
United  States  Army. 

Now,  there  is  one  question  I would  like  to  ask.  What  I said  yester- 
day had  to  do  with  confidential  information  that  came  from  inform- 
ants, and  I would  like  to  know  now  if  the  133  names  came  from  the 
confidential  files  of  any  Government  agency  to  this  committee  from 
informants  comparable  to  the  young  Army  intelligence  officer  we  have 
been  told  gave  the  letter  purported  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  Hoover  to 
this  committee. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Would  you  like  an  answer  to  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Symington.  I would  like  to  have  you  answer  it.  Senator 
^McCarthy,  I would  like  it  very  much  because  it  disturbs  me  very  much 
from  the  standpoint  of  security. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  give  you  the  answer.  Tonight  you  are 
very  disturbed  about  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd  Communists  in 
defense  plants.  Last  night  you  were  advising  people  not  to  give  me  in- 
formation about  those  Communists.  I can  tell  you  now  that  the 
information  in  regard  to  those  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd  Commu- 
nists did  come  to  us  in  a number  of  instances  from  confidential  in- 
formants, the  kind  of  people  whom  you  say  should  be  jailed  for  giving 
us  the  information. 

Senator  Symington.  I am  only  referring  to  secret  documents.  Sena- 
tor. May  I ask  if  any  of  the  in-formation  came  in  secret  documents  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  may  ask. 
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Senator  Symington.  Well,  I appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  and  I would  like  to  get  him  on  the  record  right  now. 
Is  he  going  to  take  the  133  names  of  these  Communists  and  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  national  security  in  this  age  of  total  peril  against  Soviet 
communism  give  them  tonight  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  or  is  he 
going  to  hold  them  until  these  hearings  are  over  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  Senator  should  not  ask  such  a silly  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  knows  that  the  security  officers  who  are  charged 
with  the  security  of  these  plants,  as  far  as  we  know,  have  all  the  infor- 
mation which  we  have — may  I have  the  Senator’s  attention  ? 

Senator  Symington.  I am  sorry.  I was  talking  to  my  counsel.  I 
am  not  sorry.  I will  state  a fact. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator’s  question.  The 
Senator  says  will  we  give  the  Defense  Department  the  information 
about  the  one  hundred  and  thirty-odd  Communists.  I want  to  tell  the 
Senator,  as  far  as  we  know  the  security  officers  have  all  the  information 
which  we  have  and  more.  However,  if  anyone  from  the  Defense 
Department  wants  to  come  over  and  talk  to  members  of  my  staff  who 
are  not  immobilized  in  this  hearing,  they  can  do  so.  I will  not  order 
Mr.  Cohn  who  has  been  testifying  all  day  long,  to  spend  his  nights 
with  the  Defense  Department  or  anyone  else.  I will  not  order  anyone 
else  who  is  immobilized  by  this  hearing.  But  we  do  have  sufficient 
staff,  I believe,  so  that  if  anyone  from  the  Defense  Department  wants 
to  come  over  and  sit  down  with  them,  they  may  do  that. 

I sincerely  hope  that  my  good  friend  from  Missouri,  now  that  he 
learns  the  importance  of  these  Communists  in  defense  plants,  might 
advise  the  American  people  that  they  should  disregard  the  advice  he 
gave  them  last  night  to  keep  information  about  Communists  secret. 

Senator  Mundt.  Are  you  ready  to  vote?  Those  in  favor  say  aye. 
Contrary,  no. 

It  is  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Welch,  you  have  what  remains  of  your  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I think  it  pretty  well  disappeared.  I think  my 
next  question  now,  in  view  of  the  vote,  would  be:  What  time  is  it, 
Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  counsel  advised  me,  or  the  timekeeper,  that 
your  time  has  expired. 

The  Chair  has  two  announcements  to  make.  No.  1,  so  that  I will 
not  have  to  meet  all  of  the  press  immediately  after  this  meeting,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  Senator  McCarthy,  whether  I will 
call  Senator  Flanders  as  a witness  before  this  committee,  may  the 
Chair  say  that  he  is  not  going  to  call  Senator  Flanders  or  any  of  the 
other  people  of  whom  there  are  several  who  are  commenting  about 
these  hearings  on  a day-to-day  basis. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  add  to  that  that,  of  course,  if  Senator  Flan- 
ders has  any  information  which  is  pertinent  to  this  investigation,  he 
or  any  other  Senator  will  be  welcomed  as  a witness  before  the  com- 
mittee, and  all  witnesses  before  this  committee  must  testify  under 
oath. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I have  the  Chair’s  attention  ? 

I did  not  ask  the  Chair  to  call  him  as  a witness.  I asked  if  the 
Chair  would  phone  him,  call  him  up  and  ask  if  he  has  information, 
and  if  he  has,  I think  he  should  volunteer  to  come.  I realize  you  can’t 
subpena  him. 
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Senator  Mundt.  Tlie  Chair  believes  this  blanket  announcement  will  i 
go  for  Senator  Flanders  and  the  85  other  Members  of  the  Senate.  Any  : 
of  them  are  welcome  to  testify  before  this  committee  any  time  they 
have  important  information  to  provide  and  if  they  testify,  they  will 
testify  under  oath  as  other  witnesses. 

The  second  announcement  is  that  at  9:30  tomorrow  morning  in  ; 
room  357  we  will  have  an  executive  session  of  the  committee  primarily 
to  discuss  a request  presented  in  an  open  letter  to  this  committee  by 
Struve  Hensel  requesting  that  the  hearings  that  we  held  among  our-  if* 
selves,  and  the  conversations  of  our  executive  session  of  May  17  be  re- 
leased  to  the  public.  I 

We  will  take  it  up  at  9 : 30  in  the  morning.  Anything  in  addition,  ^ 
Senator  Jackson?  lir 

Go  ahead. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  and  I believe  that  there  should  be  made 
available  to  the  committee  only,  members  af  this  committee,  the  type- 
written  copies  of  hearings  held  in  executive  sessions  in  connection  with  \n 
the  interrogation  of  witnesses.  in- 

Senator  Mundt.  We  are  also  going  to  discuss  whether  we  should 
have  a change  in  our  rules  about  the  executive  testimony.  Up  to  now 
the  Chair  is  operating  under  instructions  from  his  committee  to  keep  in  ■ 
the  stenographic  notes  locked  up  in  his  safe,  which  he  has  done.  irL 

Senator  Jackson  suggests  maybe  we  would  like  to  have  them  typed 
up  and  to  be  made  available  to  all  committee  members.  We  will  dis- 
cuss  that  also  at  the  meeting  tomorrow  morning.  it,'- 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  it  not  correct,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  two  wit- 
nesses  have  received  copies  of  their  testimony  ? *"  ■ 

Senator  ^Iundt.  Correct;  on  motion  made  by  the  committee.  Mr. 
Joseph  Alsop  and  General  Lawton  have  received  copies  of  their  tes-  ^ 
timony.  ^ ^ kb 

• Senator  McClellan.  May  I inquire,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  other  wit- 
nesses  have  requested  copies  of  their  testimony  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  only  other  witnesses  who  have  requested  it  are  'll 
those  who  appeared  in  conjunction  with  an  overall  meeting  of  the  u 
committee  where  we  have  to  have  some  special  rule  to  apply  to  it. 
Senator  McClellan.  I just  want  us  to  have  a uniform  rule.  ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  May  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  have  any  par- 
ticular  desire  to  look  at  any  particular  testimony.  It  is  only  that  the  t 
members  of  this  committee  are  charged  with  knowledge  of  the  testi- 
mony-  taken  in  executive  session  and  it  is  not  possible  for  all  of  us  to  ® 
be  at  those  sessions.  I think  all  of  us  have  a heavy  enough  responsi- 
bility without  being  put  in  the  position  where  we  might  be  charged  r 
with  knowledge  of  something  we  don’t  have  anything  about. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  is  operating  under  the  motion  which  ^ 
now  obtains.  We  will  stand  in  recess  until  10  o’clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

(Whereupon,  at  5 : 55  p.  m.,  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  reconvene  * 
at  10  a.  m.  the  following  day,  Thursday,  June  3, 1954.) 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1954 

United  States  Senate, 

Special  Subcommiitee  on  Investigations  of  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

W ashington^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 :30  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  the  cau- 
cus room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
chairman,  presiding. 

Present : Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  South  Dakota ; Sena- 
tor Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Republican,  Illinois;  Senator  Charles 
E.  Potter,  Republican,  Michigan ; Senator  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Re- 
publican, Idaho;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  Arkansas; 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  Washington;  and  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  Missouri. 

Also  present:  Ray  H.  Jenkins,  chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee; 
Thomas  R.  Prewitt,  assistant  counsel ; Charles  Maner,  assistant  coun- 
sel ; and  Ruth  Y.  Watt,  chief  clerk. 

Principal  participants  present:  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Roy  M.  Cohn, 
chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee;  Joseph  N.  Welch,  special  counsel 
for  the  Army;  and  James  D.  St.  Clair,  special  counsel  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  this  morning,  the  Chair  would  like  to 
again  welcome  the  guests  who  have  come  to  our  committee  room.  We 
are  glad  to  have  you  here.  We  want  you  to  know  now  of  our  commit- 
tee rules  for  these  hearings,  if  you  have  not  already  been  apprised  of 
them.  The  committee  has  ordered  that  there  be  no  manifestations 
audibly  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  kind  at  any  time  during 
these  hearings.  The  uniformed  officers  before  you  and  the  plainclothes 
men  scattered  among  you  have  a standing  order  from  the  committee 
to  remove  from  the  committee  room  immediately,  politely  but  firmly, 
anybody  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  elects  to  violate  the 
terms  under  which  you  entered  the  committee  room,  namely,  to  com- 
pletely refrain  from  audible  manifestations  of  approval  or  disap- 
proval. Our  audiences  have  been  virtually  100  percent  courteous  and 
cooperative,  and  we  expect  and  hope  that  that  will  continue. 
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Many  have  asked  about  the  executive  committee  meeting  which  we 
had  this  morning.  One  motion  was  made  and  carried,  to  the  effect 
that  the  transcript  of  the  executive  committee  meeting  of  May  17  is  to 
be  typed  and  a copy  delivered  to  each  of  the  members  of  the  committee 
and  each  of  the  principals  and  their  counsel,  and  of  the  meeting  today, 
which  virtually  means  the  people  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  meet- 
ing of  May  17. 

The  Chair  has  asked  the  reporter,  in  view  of  the  action  of  the 
committee,  to  write  across  the  top  of  those  hearings,  which  are  for 
distribution  to  the  people  mentioned,  “Confidential — executive  com- 
mittee session — not  for  attribution  or  publication.”  Those  who  re- 
ceive it  will  receive  it  with  that  understanding. 

We  had  just  concluded  yesterday  going  around  another  wheel  of 
questions,  and  Mr.  Welch  had  concluded  a 10-minute  period.  So,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  we  will  start  with  you  if  you  have  any  further  questions  at 
this  time. 

FURTHER  TESTIMONY  OF  ROY  M.  COHN 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  have  heretofore  been  asked  to  prepare, 
to  bring  to  this  room  and  file  with  the  committee,  all  documents,  data, 
memoranda,  papers,  prejiared  by  G.  ^avid  Schine,  subsequent  to  his 
induction  in  the  Army  on  November  3.  Are  you  prepared  to  now  do 
so,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  I thought  you  had  been  advised,  Mr.  Jenkins.  Last 
night  there  was  a meeting  attended  by  Senator  McCarthy,  Senator 
McClellan,  Mr.  Kennedy,  the  minority  counsel,  Mr.  Tom  Prewitt,  your 
assistant,  and  myself,  at  which  we  spent  some  time  going  over  various 
of  the  material  prepared  by  Dave  Schine  and  called  for  by  your  di- 
rection to  produce  back  on  Thursday  or  Friday. 

The  old  question  as  to  confidential  informants  and  Government 
employees  who  had  furnished  information  came  up.  And  at  that  time 
it  was  decided  that  Mr.  Schine  would  come  over  to  the  building  this 
morning  and  go  over  these  files  himself,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
recollection  and  belief  insofar  as  the  status  of  various  people  who  had 
furnished  information  might  be  concerned. 

I understand  Mr.  Schine  is  here  and  is  at  this  very  time  going  over 
various  of  these  files  and  papers  in  accordance  with  the  decision 
reached  at  the  meeting  last  night. 

JMr.  Jenkins.  Then  some  ]irogress  is  being  made  along  that  line 
as  we  understand  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  When,  Mr.  Cohn — the  members  of  the  committee  are 
anxious  to  have  that  information,  and  I am  sure  you  know  precisely 
what  it  is.  It  is  documentary  evidence  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Schine 
subsequent  to  his  induction  in  the  Army.  Do  you  think  that  that  in- 
formation will  be  available  to  this  committee  during  this  day? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don't  know,  Mr.  Jenkins.  It  will  be  available  just  as 
soon  as  everybody  can  agree  what  should  and  should  not  go  in. 

I have  already  testified,  Mr.  Jenkins,  I believe  that  as  far  as  docu- 
mentary work  is  concerned,  the  bulk  of  it  was  the  three  interim  re- 
ports and  certain  sections  of  the  annual  report  which  I have  already 
furnished  to  Mr.  Welch. 
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In  addition  to  that,  although  we  did  not  keep  drafts,  there  are  some 
notes,  some  in  Mr.  Schine’s  writing,  which  are  definitely  available  to 
Mr.  Welch,  to  the  committee  and  to  everybody,  and  those  will  be 
among  the  cleared  material. 

There  is  also,  sir,  a witness  list  prepared  by  Mr.  Schine  when  he 
was  down  at  Dix  containing  the  names  of  witnesses  and  in  some  cases 
telephone  numbers  and  addresses  and  information.  On  that  list  there 
are  the  names  of  people  who  are  confidential  informants  of  this  com- 
mittee. I think  everybody  has  agreed  that  those  names  and  phone 
numbers  and  addresses  and  information  should  not  be  made  public, 
but  a good  deal  of  progress  has  been  made  and  I think  everbody  work- 
ing on  it  is  working  as  expeditiously  as  is  humanly  possible  consid- 
ering the  fact  that  we  are  all  up  here  testifying  and  otherwise  occupied 
during  the  day,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Did  you  work  on  it  last  night,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Prewitt  of  my  staff  worked  with  you? 

Mr.  Cohn,  Yes,  he  did. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  You  say  Senator  ^IcCarthy  and  Senator  McClellan 
were  likewise  there  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  They  were. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  Mr.  Kennedy  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  he  was. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Kow,  Mr.  Cohn,  I am  sure  that  we  understand  your 
position.  You  have  heretofore  stated  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
a part  of  the  work  that  was  done  by  Schine  subsequent  to  his  induc- 
tion in  the  Army  on  November  3 is  reflected  by  documents.  A part 
of  it  is  not  reflected  by  documents.  That  is  correct ; isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes;  that  is  right. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  What  we  want  is  that  part  of  his  work  which  he  did 
after  he  was  inducted  in  the  Army,  which  is  reflected  by  documents. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I understand  that  perfectly. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Have  we  pinpointed  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sure. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Just  as  quickly  and  as  expeditiously  as  you  can  do 
so  in  conjunction  with  the  assistance  rendered  you  by  members  of 
your  staff,  that  information  will  be  forthcoming,  brought  here  to  this 
room  and  presented  to  this  committee  ? Is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  do  I understand  I am  being  relieved  of  the  direction 
to  produce  the  material  prepared  by  Mr.  Schine  when  he  was  with  the 
committee  and  between  July  and  the  time  of  his  induction  into  the 
Army? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  The  principal  interest  of  the  committee,  as  I under- 
stand it,  is  in  work  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Schine  during  these  periods 
of  leaves  of  absence  both  weekdays,  holidays,  weekends — in  short, 
all  work  that  was  done  by  Schine  subsequent  to  his  induction  in  the 
Army.  That  is  the  principal  point  of  interest  as  I understand  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Am  I to  forget  about  the  work  which  he  did  while  he 
was  with  the  committee  and  during  that  July  to  November  period 
before  he  went  in 

Mr.  Jenkins.  As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  Mr.  Cohn,  I 
am  not  asking  for  that. 
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Senator  Mundt.  May  the  Chair  inquire  of  Counsel  Welch  and  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  whether  we  are  asking  for  that, 
because  it  will  certainly  expedite  the  receipt  of  this  material.  The 
question  is  whether  or  not,  Mr.  Welch,  Mr.  Cohn  is  to  be  relieved  of 
the  order  of  the  committee  asking  him  to  bring  in  all  documentary 
evidence  of  all  the  work  that  Mr.  Schine  did  while  serving  as  a mem- 
ber of  the  staff  of  the  committee,  or  whether  it  is  adequate  if  he 
brings  in  the  documentation  of  the  work  that  he  did  after  his  induc- 
tion into  the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I should  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  two  classes. 
The  first  class  is  the  documents  supporting  what  I would  call  the  work 
product  of  Private  Schine  after  his  induction  and  while  at  Fort  Dix. 
Then  there  is  a second  work  product  of  his,  almost  equally  interest- 
ing, which  covers  the  period  after  which  it  was  known  to  Mr.  Cohn 
and  to  Mr.  Schine  that  he  would  be  inducted.  That  is  to  say,  I take 
it,  that  is  from  about  July  1 until  his  induction.  That  is  of  course, 
a critical  period,  and  I am  interested  to  see  his  work  product  for  that 
time.  Except  for  that — — 

Senator  Mundt.  Except  for  those  two,  then,  you  don’t  care  for  any- 
thing else? 

Mr.  Welch.  Those  I would  like  separately  so  you  could  see  one 
pile  and  look  at  that,  and  another  pile  and  look  at  that. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well. 

Do  any  of  the  committee  members  want  anything  else,  or  would  it 
be  adequate  if  Mr.  Cohn  brings  in  those  two  different  groupings  of 
material  ? Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan? 

Senator  McClellan.  I may  say  this,  I was  down  there.  The  only 
interest  I have  is  that  I am  going  to  continue  to  insist  that  I see  any- 
thing in  the  files  of  this  committee  that  I want  to  see.  As  to  what 
]\Ir.  Schine  did  or  didn’t  do,  what  work  he  produced,  I don’t  know. 
But  certainly  Mr.  Cohn  does.  And  as  I understand  it,  the  request  is 
for  him  to  produce  it  so  this  committee  can  see  it.  Whatever  he  says 
he  does  ancl  brings  in  here  and  swears  to  that  he  did  it,  that  is  com- 
petent evidence  and  that  is  what  I want. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  is  right.  What  we  are  trying  to  determine 
is  whether  or  not  we  want  3 groupings  or  2.  The  third  grouping 
would  be  all  of  the  work  that  Private  Schine  or  G.  David  Schine  had 
done  as  a member  of  the  staff  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Welch  says 
that  for  his  purpose  he  is  content  to  get  one  grouping,  the  work 
document  that  he  did  between  July  1 and  November  3,  I believe  it 
is,  and  the  work  done  between  November  3 and  up  to  the  present  time. 
Does  any  other  committee  member  want  anything  else? 

Senator  Jackon.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  to  me  in  order  to  get 
the  complete  picture,  inasmuch  as  he  was  on  the  committee  staff  from 
when,  January  or  February  1? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I see  no  reason  why  we  should  not  have  it  for  all 
three  periods.  I say  that  because  they  are  tied  in  together.  I be- 
lieve there  is  testimony  in  the  record  that  he  worked  on  the  Voice  of 
America,  the  information  program  reports  that  go  way  back  to  Jan- 
uary. We  are  going  to  find  ourselves  requesting  all  three  areas.  I 
mean  material  from  all  three  groupings,  and  I would  like  to  suggest 
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that  the  entire  period  be  covered.  It  is  not  long.  It  is  only  from 
February  through  the  period  at  Dix. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  no  objection  to  that, 
but  the  only  thing  that  is  actually  pertinent  to  this  hearing  is  what 
work  he  did  after  he  got  into  the  Army.  Now,  that  is  pertinent. 
That  will  determine — it  will  give  some  indication  whether  he  was 
actually  on  committee  business  or  whether  he  is  on  some  other  busi- 
ness. That  is  what  I am  vitally  concerned  in,  and  that  only.  What 
he  did  for  the  committee  in  the  past  is  immaterial,  as  I see  it,  to  the 
final  conclusion  that  this  committee  must  reach. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  agrees  with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
but  he  is  trying  to  provide  the  information  that  the  various  members 
of  the  committee  or  the  counsel  might  want. 

I was  in  hopes  that  if  we  could  group  it  into  three  groupings  we 
could  go  through  the  files  and  get  it  here  more  quickly.  But  if  the 
Senator  wants  all  of  the  material  from  the  very  day  that  Schine 
joined  the  committee  up  until  July  1 as  a separate  grouping,  it  might 
require  a little  more  time  but  certainly  the  Chair  has  no  disposition 
to  keep  out  of  the  record  anything  that  any  member  of  the  committee 
wants  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  will  supply  it  all.  Senator  Mundt. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well.  We  will  have  three  groupings,  then, 
as  I understand  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  a parliamentary  inquiry. 
Where  do  we  stand  on  the  monitored  telephone  calls  this  morning  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  We  stand  on  the  place  that  we  had  hoped  to  get 
to  them  during  the  executive  session  this  morning,  but  as  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  realizes  they  were  not  mentioned  at  any  time  due  to 
the  fact  that  we  had  other  motions  before  us  to  dispose  of. 

Senator  Symington.  What  is  the  plan  to  dispose  of  them  at  this 
time  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  plan  is  to  have  another  executive  committee 
meeting  to  go  into  that  material. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  respectfully 
say  that  it  seems  to  me 

Senator  Mundt.  You  will  recall  we  have  1,  2,  3 proceedings  on 
which  we  are  in  the  process  of  implementation. 

Senator  Symington.  May  I proceed,  Mr.  Chairman? 

For  some  5 weeks  we  have  had  some  hearings  at  which  these  moni- 
tored conversations  might  well  have  had  something  to  do  with  and 
expedite  the  finding  of  the  basic  charges,  which  at  times  it  seems 
to  me  we  get  far  afield  from.  At  least  twice  people  have  mentioned 
my  monitored  calls  in  the  hearings,  and  I think  that  in  order  to  be 
fair  to  all  people,  the  monitored  calls  should  be  released  and  released 
promptly.  Otherwise,  I do  not  think,  if  I may  very  respectfully  say 
to  the  Chair,  that  this  situation  is  being  handled  properly.  If  you 
notice,  we  spend  now,  whether  it  is  monitored  cpJIs  or  Schine  memo- 
randa or  whatever  it  is,  we  now  spend  a large  part  of  these  hear- 
ings, which  the  chairman  is  so  anxious  to  expedite  and  which  I agree 
should  be  done,  we  spend  a very  large  part  of  these  hearings  in  trying 
to  get  for  committee  members,  information  of  the  committee. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins? 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Cohn,  I want  to  discuss  two  subjects  with  you 
now. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No.  1,  I would  like  for  you  to  deliver  to  me  today  a 
letter  setting  forth  the  terms  and  the  conditions  under  which  you 
and  Senator  McCarthy  agree  that  these  monitored  telephone  calls 
may  be  produced  as  evidence. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  In  addition  to  the  memorandum  I gave  you  yesterday, 
Mr.  Jenkins? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  is  correct,  in  addition  to  the  one  yesterday, 
because  as  I understood  it  yesterday,  in  a conference  between  you  and 
a member  of  my  staff,  it  was  decided  by  you  that  that  letter  was  not 
complete,  and  that  you  desired  to  elaborate  upon  it,  and  to  expand 
upon  it,  and  to  set  forth  specifically  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  it  would  be  agreeable  to  your  side  of  this  controversy  for  the 
monitored  telephone  calls  to  be  introduced  as  evidence.  If  I am  in 
error  about  that,  it  is  immaterial. 

I now  ask  you  to  give  me  such  a definite  letter  today.  Will  you  do 
that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir,  and  our  position  is  the  same  as  it  always  has 
been.  We  will  consent  to  all  of  the  calls  going  in. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Do  you  want  now,  Mr.  Cohn,  to  state  publicly  what 
your  position  is  with  reference  to  the  monitored  telephone  calls,  be- 
cause I as  well  as  all  the  members  of  the  committee  are  receiving 
numerous  inquiries  from  the  members  of  the  press  with  respect  to  that 
subject? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir.  As  I stated  in  the  memorandum,  Mr.  Jen- 
kins, I did  two  things.  No.  1,  I listed  some  monitored  phone  calls 
which  had  never  been  supplied  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  to  this 
committee  which  I believe  exist. 

]\Ir.  Jenkins.  And  I believe  you  listed  the  dates  of  those  calls  in 
your  letter? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I listed  the  dates,  where  I could  recall  the  specific  dates. 
I listed  a number  of  them.  I gave  you  specific  dates  and  names  of 
people  between  whom  the  conversations  took  place. 

No.  2,  sir,  my  position  is,  just  as  Senator  McCarthy  stated  it,  and 
other  members  of  the  committee,  the  very  first  day,  if  all  the  calls 
would  be  made  available,  if  they  are  accurate,  they  should  all  go  in.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  give  you  a letter,  sir,  in  the  course  of  the  day, 
embodying  that. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  will  that  letter  designate  now  particularly  the 
calls  to  which  you  have  reference? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Whether  it  is  conceived  by  the  committee  they  come 
under  the  Presidential  ban  or  whether  they  do  not,  in  order  that  we 
may  pinpoint  the  matter  and  know  precisely  the  terms  and  conditions 
under  which  it  will  be  agreeable  for  those  calls  to  be  produced  as 
evidence  here? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  It  will  be  very  simple  and  we  will  give  you 
the  letter. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  will  be  forthcoming  today? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  One  other  statement,  and  which  is  perhaps  not  a 
question. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  It  is  done  for  the  purpose  of  clarification  and  pin- 
pointing this  particular  area  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  You  are  now  requested,  Mr.  Cohn,  by  the  committee 
with  respect  to  these  documents,  data,  memoranda,  written  evidence 
of  work  done  by  Schine,  to  furnish  that  information  to  us  in  three 
classifications,  each  separated  from  the  other. 

No.  1,  the  work  done  as  reflected  by  documents,  and  we  understand 
that  it  is  your  position  that  not  all  of  his  work  is  reflected  by  docu- 
mentary evidence 

Mr.  Cohn.  Not  all  of  the  work  of  anyone  on  the  committee,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  that  is  probably  true.  It  certainly  is  as  far  as 
my  work  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No.  1,  all  of  the  work  done  by  Mr.  Schine  as  i^eflected 
by  anything  on  paper 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  From  the  time  he  came  with  the  McCarthy  committee 
until  approximately  the  1st  of  July,  when  it  was  known  that  he  would 
become  an  inductee  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No.  2,  the  same  character  of  evidence  reflecting  the 
work  done  by  Schine  from  the  1st  of  July,  or  approximately  that  date, 
to  November  3. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  No.  3,  the  same  cliaracter  of  evidence  reflecting  the 
work  done  by  him  subsequent  to  November  3. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  you  are  now  working  on  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  are,  sir.  We  did  last  night. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  You  have  members  of  your  staff  working  on  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  did  last  night  and  we  are  working  on  it  now. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  when  that  is  ready,  you  will  notify  me  or  the 
members  of  this  committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  is  all  I care  to  ask. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I am  through.  Senator,  as  a matter  of  fact. 

Senator  McClellan.  So  it  won’t  be  taken  out  of  the  time  of  each 
member  of  the  committee,  I would  like  for  you  to  ascertain  from  Mr. 
Cohn  what  his  position  will  be,  whether  he  will  object  to  the  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  monitored  calls,  to  placing  them  in  the 
record  under  oath.  Let’s  be  frank  about  it.  I am  going  to  insist  that 
mine  go  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Will  I object,  sir? 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  course  not. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  there  is  no  objection,  all  right.  They  will 
go  in. 
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Mr.  Jenkins.  And  if  any  other  member  of  the  committee  insists 
upon  his  telephone  calls  which  were  monitored  becoming  public  evi- 
dence, you  will  not  object  to  that,  Mr.  Cohn? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  not  my  right  or  province  to  object  to  it,  sir,  and  I 
certainly  would  not. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Kegardless  of  whether  an  agreement  is  reached  with 
respect  to  this  other  classification  of  calls  or  not;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  none  of  my  business,  and  I certainly  will  not  object, 
sir ; of  course  not. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  I think,  requested  the  floor. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I wonder  if  Mr.  Welch  would  yield  to  me  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I have  a very  important  point  of  order  here. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  have  been  very  well-founded  charges  made 
against  the  Chair  of  this  committee  as  to  what  he  was  smoking,  the 
implication  being  that  it  might  have  been  South  Dakota  straw.  Some 
of  the  television  audience,  apparently  not  realizing  it  is  the  Chair’s 
birthday,  one  from  Florida  and  one  from  Wisconsin,  have  sent  the 
Chair  what  they  consider  smoking  material  made  of  tobacco.  I would 
like  now  to  present  this  to  the  Chair. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  is  one  point  of  order  I will  not  endeavor  to 
overrule. 

Mr.  Welch? 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I believe  that  was  the  first  time,  and 
it  probably  will  be  the  last  time,  that  a guy  named  Joe  Welch  ever 
yielded  to  a Senator.  It  couldn’t  have  been  a happier  occasion  to 
do  it,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

!Mr.  Welch.  The  other  thing  I wish  to  say  is  somewhat  more  serious. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  monitored  telephone  calls. 

I take  it,  Mr.  Jenkins — I think  it  should  be  made  clear  in  the 
record — that  Secretary  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  have  signed  and  filed 
all  appropriate  consents. 

JVfr.  Jenkins.  That  is  entirely  correct,  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir 

]\Ir.  Jenkins.  The  consents  have  been  filed  with  the  chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  concluded  now,  Mr.  Jenkins? 

^Ir.  Jenkins.  That  is  all  I have. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  the  next  10  minutes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I ask  Mr.  Jenkins  a question  in  connection 
with  that  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins,  does  that  include  the  very  important  calls  between  Gen- 
eral Lawton  and  Mr.  Adams,  Lawton  and  Stevens,  Stevens  and 
Adams? 

IMr.  Jenkins.  In  order  that  there  could  not  possibly  be  any  mis- 
understanding about  it.  Senator  McCarthy,  I would  like  to  ask  that 
question  of  Mr.  Welch. 

^Ir.  Welch,  would  you  mind  answering  that  question  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  At  this  stage,  we  have  filed  consents  making  all  tele- 
phone calls  otherwise  admissible * 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I don’t  hear  you,  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  Secretary  and  Mr.  Adams  have  filed  appropriate 
consents  giving  their  complete  consent  to  the  admission  in  evidence 
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: of  any  and  all  telephone  calls  that  may  properly  be  received  in 
evidence. 

I Mr.  Jenkins.  The  Senator’s  inquiry  is  whether  or  not  they  include 
i calls  between  Mr.  Stevens  and  General  Lawton,  for  instance.  Do 
' tl:ey  or  not,  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  I will  put  it  this  way : The  assents  certainly  are  all- 
inclusive.  If  there  are  any  telephone  calls  that  can’t  ^o  in,  that  is 
i not  because  of  any  limitations  that  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  put 
I on  their  assent,  but  it  is  because  of  limitations  in  the  Presidential 
i order. 

1 Senator  McCarthy.  Could  you  answer  this  simple  question:  Have 
I you  now  given  to  Mr.  Jenkins  those  very  important  calls  between 
j Mr.  Lawton  and  Adams  and  Stevens  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  question  is,  Mr.  Welch,  Have  the  calls  been 
delivered  to  the  committee  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  never  yet  received  an  as- 
sent from  the  Senator  and  Mr.  Cohn  covering  this  precise  situation. 
I think  that  is  perhaps  the  answer  on  that  one. 
j Senator  Mundt.  No.  The  question  was.  Have  the  specific  calls 
I been  delivered  by  Counsel  Welch,  to  the  committee;  not  whether  they 
are  going  to  go  in.  Nobody  knows  the  answer  to  that  yet.  Have  the 
calls  been  delivered  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  have  not  only  received  an  assent,  but  you 
i have  received  my  repeated  requests  that  you  deliver  those  calls. 

: Mr.  Welch.  In  those  instances  where  they  were  telephone  calls 

obviously  involving  national  security  or  obviously  falling  within 
I President  Eisenhower’s  order,  those  have  not  been  submitted. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Just  one  simple  question,  and  I know  you  are 
not  under  oath  and  you  can  refuse  to  answer  it  if  you  want  to.  There 
were  very  important  calls  between  Lawton  and  Stevens  and  Adams, 
i when  they  were  trying  to  break  him  because  of  helping  the  committee. 
I would  like  to  know  whether  they  have  been  delivered  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
or  not.  If  they  have  not,  you  can  tell  us. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  answer,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  in  the  negative,  because 
Mr.  Jenkins  and  I both  understand  those  to  fall  within  the  Presi- 
dential directive. 

Senator  McCarthy.  That  is  all  I want  to  know. 

I Senator  Mundt.  We  are  very  late  in  starting  this  morning.  The 
Chair  thinks  he  will  pass  his  10  minutes  and  get  on  with  the  inter- 
rogatories, but  would  like  to  submit  as  part  of  the  printed  hearing 
' the  letter  he  received  from  Mr.  Struve  Hensel  under  date  of  May  31, 
and  my  reply  dated  June  2,  both  of  which  were  read  at  the  executive 
committee  meeting  this  morning,  but  he  thinks  they  should  be  part 
of  the  public  hearings;  so  without  objection  they  will  be  marked  as 
^ exhibits  and  marked  accordingly. 

(The  lertters  referred  to  were  marked  “Exhibit  Nos.  32  and  33”  and 
will  be  found  in  the  appendix  on  pp.  1996  and  1997.) 

' Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  one  question  following 
up  what  he  was  asking  Mr.  Cohn  yesterday. 

Mr.  Cohn,  I asked  you  some  questions  about  your  financial  re- 
lationships, if  any,  as  a law  firm  and  a member  of  a law  firm,  with 
any  of  the  Schine  interests  or  with  G.  David  Schine,  and  you  went 
into  some  detail  answering  those  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Mundt.  I should  have  asked  you  one  followup  question  but 
time  did  not  permit.  Has  any  member  of  your  family,  not  connected 
with  your  law  firm,  any  member  of  your  family,  had  any  financial 
transactions  with  any  of  the  Schine  interests  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  are  sure  of  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Cohn,  if  you  will  refer  again  to  your 
document  of  charges,  I believe  yesterday  we  had  concluded  with  No.  6. 

I point  out  No.  7 at  this  time,  and  I shall  not  read  it,  but  it  refers  to 
Mr.  Struve  Hensel.  I shall  not  read  it  and  comment  upon  it,  because 
Mr.  Hensel,  by  a majority  vote  of  this  committee  and  over  my  protest, 
has  been  dismissed  as  a principal  from  these  proceedings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I wish  to  make  some  comment  about  the  letter  which  | 
you  have  just  placed  in  the  record. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  may  do  so.  It  is  your  time. 

Senator  McClellan.  I protested  vigorously  against  the  action  of 
the  committee  at  the  time  we  dismissed  Mr.  Hensel  as  one  of  the  prin- 
cipals to  this  proceeding.  His  counsel,  however,  was  present,  and 
insisted  that  the  committee  take  the  action  that  it  did — insisting,  as  I 
understood  him,  that  a vote  of  4 to  3 by  this  committee  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  Mr.  Hensel  as  complete  vindication  if  the  charges  were 
dismissed  under  those  circumstances. 

I want  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hensel  now  comes 
back  here  and  asks  some  further  consideration  of  this  committee 
doesn’t  come  with  very  good  grace  to  me.  He  accepted  that  action. 
His  counsel  insisted  upon  it.  I thought  it  was  unfair  to  him  at  the 
time.  I tried  to  prevent  it.  I am  not  making  this  statement  to  defi- 
nitely preclude  any  further  consideration  of  Mr.  Hensel’s  request; 
but  because  of  that  action,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  was  taken  and  because 
Mr.  Hensel  consented  to  it,  not  only  consented,  but,  through  his  attor- 
ney, urged  that  it  be  done,  I now  shall  not  question  the  witnesses,  this 
witness  or  any  others,  regarding  Mr.  Hensel’s  conduct  and  the  charges 
against  him.  What  he  accepted  as  complete  vindication  is  not  com- 
plete vindication  to  me,  but  these  charges,  if  they  are  a stigma  upon 
him,  will  have  to  remain  so  because  of  his  action  and  the  action  of  his 
counsel,  and  not  because  this  Senator  consented  to  it  or  acquiesced 
in  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  ? 

Senator  ^IcClellan.  This  is  not  out  of  my  time,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Out  of  your  time.  The  Chair,  because  he  did  not 
read  the  long  exchange  of  correspondence,  would  like  to  state  that  in 
his  letter  to  Mr.  Hensel  he  said  he  could  well  sympathize  with  his  desire 
to  have  the  record  clear  concerning  the  charges  about  his  World  War 

II  financial  activities  and  respectfully  suggested  to  him  that  since  this 
committee  had  decided  that  they  were  irrelevant  to  the  issues  at  hand 
and  we  have  much  relevant  work  to  do,  that  Mr.  Hensel  might  desire 
to  ask  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  or  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  hear  that  particular  phase  of  the  case, 
which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  instant  hearings. 
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i He  can  avail  himself,  if  he  desires  to,  of  a different  Government 
forum  to  clarify  the  air,  as  far  as  those  charges  are  concerned. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan. 

|[  Senator  McClellan.  I yield,  just  so  it  is  not  out  of  my  time. 

I Senator  McCarthy.  I would  like  to  have  it  clear  what  my  position 

is.  In  the  Hensel  case,  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  I think  rightly  so,  advised 
the  Chair  that  while  the  Hensel  matter  could  be  brought  in  from  the 
standpoint  of  motive,  it  could  be  shown  that  we  were  investigating 
him,  whether  or  not  he  knew  the  investigation  was  going  on,  but  that 
in  this  particular  forum  we  should  not  try  out  all  the  issues  in  the 
Hensel  case. 

I agreed  with  Mr.  Jenkins  in  that,  and  the  Chair  did.  I then  felt 
that  because  of  that  and  the  Presidential  order  which  prevents  Mr. 
Hensel  from  telling  anything  about  what  he  had  to  do  with  other 
individuals  in  the  executive,  that  w^e  could  not  get  to  the  truth  of  that 
particular  matter. 

However,  I think  that  some  of  the  Senators  have  made  a good  point 
here,  and  that  is  that  the  Hensel  matter  should  not  be  left  hanging  in 
the  air. 

The  charges  have  to  do  not  merely  with  World  War  II  activities  but 
activities  last  year  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Hensel  at  the  present  time  I believe  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
in  charge — maybe  not  technically  so,  but  actually  in  charge  of  con- 
tracts being  let  over  in  Europe  where  the  profits  run  rather  high. 

! That  is  a matter  that  is  being  investigated. 

I I think  Senator  Symington  has  made  the  point  very  w’ell  that  this 
should  not  be  left  hanging  in  midair.  Obviously  Mr.  Hensel  would 
not  be  satisfied  to  have  me  sit  as  chairman  of  a committee  investigating 
those  charges,  and  rightly  so.  I think  that  we  should  either  refer  that 
case  to  another  committee  or  the  alternative  would  be  to  find  a com- 
pletely impartial  individual  on  our  committee  and  assign  him  the  un- 
! pleasant  task  of  handling  this  investigation.  As  I said,  this  morning, 
what  I intended  to  do — I have  in  mind  one  individual  who  certainly 
is  completely  impartial  in  this  matter — what  I have  in  mind  doing 
is  calling  a meeting  of  the  committee  at  the  earliest  moment,  that  is, 
the  regular  investigating  committee,  and  asking  the  permission  of  the 
committee  to  assign  Senator  Symington  the  job  of  being  a one-man 
committee  to  thoroughly  investigate  these  charges.  I am  sure  we  will 
get  a fair  investigation.  I know  it  will  be  an  unpleasant  duty,  but  as  a 
member  of  this  committee  I am  sure  he  will  not  shirk  that  task  if  it  is 
assigned  to  him. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman  ? 

Senator  McCi^ellan.  If  it  is  not  out  of  my  time. 

Senator  Symington.  As  much  as  I appreciate  the  Senator’s  confi- 
dence in  me  to  handle  the  investigation  of  Mr.  Hensel  in  an  impartial 
manner,  and  I do  appreciate  it,  nevertheless,  I feel  for  two  reasons 
that  it  would  be  wrong.  The  first  is  that  Mr.  Hensel  works  in  the 
administration,  and  I am  a member  of  the  minority  party.  The  sec- 
ond is  that  I think  that  in  a matter  of  this  seriousness,  no  one  man 
should  be  a judge.  I would  like  to  take  this  opportunity,  inasmuch  as 
I believe  one  of  the  greatest  dangers  to  America  is  character  assassi- 
nation, to  emphasize  that  I have  nothing  in  the  world  against  Mr. 
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Hensel,  and  that  I know  nothing  whatever  that  he  has  ever  done 
wrong.  Under  all  the  circumstances,  however,  I do  not  believe  it 
would  be  right  for  one  member  of  the  minority  party  to  investigate 
these  serious  charges. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan.  The  Chair  suggests  that  if 
tliere  is  any  more  yielding,  it  will  have  to  come  out  of  the  Senator’s 
time. 

Senator  McClellan.  There  will  be  no  more  yielding. 

Senator  Mundt.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Hensel  has  been  dismissed  as  a 
principal  in  the  case,  and  there  will  be  no  more  questions  concerning 
him,  because  they  would  be  irrelevant  But  the  Chair  did  feel  that, 
Senator  McClellan  should  appropriately  state  his  position  as  he  did 
al  the  executive  committee  meeting  this  morning. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  doing  that,  because  I am 
going  through  the  charges  and  I did  not  want  to  pass  over  some  with- 
out an  explanation  of  why.  For  the  same  reason,  I pass  over  the 
charges  in  your  paragraph  numbered  8 and  also  numbered  9.  I do 
not  interrogate  you  about  those  because  they  refer  directly  to  Mr. 
Flensel. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I would  like  to  ask  you  about  paragraph  10. 
I read  the  first  sentence  in  it : 

The  attempt  by  these  Pentagon  politicians  to  peg  their  attack  on  the  subcom- 
mittee’s exposure  of  the  subcommittee’s  activities  on  the  drafting  and  treatment 
of  Private  Schine  is  petty  and  unfounded. 

Is  that  true  or  untrue  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Name  the  Pentagon  politicians.  Identify 
them  for  the  country,  will  you  please,  and  for  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I believe  it  is  clear  that  Senator  McCarthy 
who  signed  this  letter  for  himself  and  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Frank 
Carr,  was  referring  certainly  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams. 

Senator  McClellan.  Just  those  two? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  will  have  to  ask  Senator  McCarthy  what  else  he 
has  in  mind. 

Senator  McClellan.  I will  ask  him  when  he  takes  the  stand.  As 
to  you,  whom  did  you  name  as  Pentagon  politicians  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  name  particularly  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams, 
sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  No  one  else? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  not  have  in  mind  any  specific  names.  I think 
there  were  probably  some  people  over  there,  sir,  who  were  not  dis- 
pleased of  an  attack  upon  this  committee. 

Senator  McClellan.  Maybe  that  is  a title  of  some  honor,  I don’t 
know,  and  a distinction.  I want  to  know  who  they  are. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  name  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  to  my 
personal  knowledge. 

Senator  McClellan.  I call  your  attention  to  No.  11  in  which  you 
state : 

No  improper  means  of  any  kind  have  been  used  to  obtain  preferential  treat- 
ment for  Private  Schine.  All  applications  and  discussions  concerning  his  tour 
of  duty  with  the  Army  have  been  open  and  proper. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  state  that  is  true  ? 

]Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then  are  you  willing  for  any  monitored  calls 
I that  you  may  have  made  with  respect  to  him  be  admitted  in  evidence 
! in  this  case  so  that  we  can  check  and  see  just  whether  it  was  open 
or  whether  it  was  secret  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  willing,  as  I said  the  first  day,  to  have  all 
monitored  calls  go  into  the  record  in  these  proceedings. 

Senator  McClellan.  I understand,  but  on  this  point  particularly 
you  would  object  to  them  going  in  unless  you  could  get  other  monitored 
calls? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  McClellan,  I am  sure  you  want  to  be  fair  about 
this,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I am.  I am  letting  you  be  fair  with  yourself. 
I am  giving  you  a chance  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  fair  thing,  then,  would  be  to  put  in  all  the  calls 
and  give  the  whole  picture  and  not  permit  a selection  which  give  a 
part  of  the  picture  and  leave  out  a few. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  understand  that  this  Senator  does  not 
object  to  all  of  them  going  in,  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I understand  your  position  to  be  that  you  want  them 
all  in,  and  that  is  mine. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  my  position  is  this,  I want  to  get  as  much 
of  the  truth,  if  we  cannot  get  all  of  it,  as  much  as  possible. 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  I dont  want  it  to  be  distorted. 

Senator  McClellan.  Is  there  anything  here,  if  there  is  nothing 
seeking  preferential  treatment,  why  would  you  object  to  it  going  in, 
because  it  would  corroborate  what  you  say. 
i Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  and  we  w’ould  like  all  of  them  to  go  in. 

I Senator  McClellan.  But  if  you  can’t  get  all,  and  you  can  get  one 
! that  would  corroborate  what  you  have  said,  why  not  agree  to  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  For  this  reason:  You  have  said,  and  I agree  with  what 
you  said,  on  many  occasions,  that  you  want  this  hearing  to  be  fair 
j and  conducted  in  a fair  way.  To  me  it  is  not  fair  to  let  one  side  of  a 
controversy  select  out  of  a bunch  of  calls  a few  calls  or  a number 
of  calls  which  they  think  are  going  to  help  their  side  and  to  exclude 
other  calls  which  they  think  might  damage  them,  sir.  And  I think 
if  you  ask  me,  sir,  if  you  ask  me  to  consent  to  a selection  by  Mr. 
I Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  of  what  calls  they  want  in,  and  to  give  them 
the  option  of  concealing,  even  from  Mr.  Jenkins,  and  the  committee, 
other  calls  which  we  know  exist  and  would  shed  light  on  this  whole 
issue,  I think  you  are  being  very  unfair,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I don’t  agree  with  you  that  I am  unfair  at 
all.  I am  going  to  ask  you  this,  then,  if  the  call  would  help  you,  if 
j the  monitored  notes  of  this  call  or  any  call  with  respect  to  Mr.  Schine 
would  help  corroborate  and  substantiate  your  own  statement  here 
under  oath,  how  in  the  world  do  you  think  that  would  be  unfair 
to  you.  Tell  me. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  it  would  be  unfair  to  have  a selection,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  if  the  selection  is  made  of  those  that 
corroborate  you  and  sustain  you,  how  would  that  be  unfair  to  you? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  tell  you  how  it  would  be  unfair.  There  might  be 
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one  call  about  one  tiling,  there  might  be  another  call  about  something 
else.  One  call  might  refer  to  a previous  call.  If  we  get  the  one  and 
don’t  get  the  previous  call,  you  ivill  have  one-half  of  the  picture  and 
something  in  there  might  be  taken  out  of  context,  sir,  particularly  in 
view  of  the  fact.  Senator  McClellan,  Mr.  Stevens  was  monitoring  the 
calls,  we  did  not  know  he  was  monitoring  them. 

In  addition  to  that,  sir,  he  is  now  seeking  to  make  a selection  of 
which  calls  can  come  in  and  go  out. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  think  ]\Ir.  Stevens  is  actually  seeking 
to  make  the  selection? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I do,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Don’t  you  know  they  will  be  produced  insofar 
as  they  can  under  Executive  directive  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe,  sir 

Senator  McClellan.  Don’t  you  believe  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I do  not. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  don’t  believe  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; I don’t.  May  I tell  you  why  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes,  because  I want  to  know. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Because  long  before  there  w^as  any  Executive  directive 
in  existence,  we  requested  certain  calls  be  turned  over  to  Mr.  Jenkins 
and  Mr.  Horowitz.  There  was  at  least  a 2-week  lapse  when  there  was 
no  Executive  directive  and  those  calls  were  never  turned  over  during 
that  period  of  time. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  mean  an  Executive  directive  has  been 
issued  since  these  proceedings  started 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan  (continuing).  That  prevents  those  calls  from 
coming  in? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I understand  that  to  be  the  position  being  asserted  by 
Mr.  Welch  here,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I did  not  so  understand.  I understood  it  was 
a general  directive  that  has  been  issued  heretofore.  If  there  has  been 
a special  directive,  I would  like  to  get  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  was  the  JMay  17  directive  issued  by  the  President. 

Senator  McClellan.  Has  that  been  entered  into  the  record?  I am 
not  necessarily  disagreeing  with  you.  I would  want  them  all,  too,  and  ' 
I do.  And  I hope  we  can  get  them  all. 

But  the  point  I am  making  here  is  one  that  would  corroborate  what : 
you  are  saying.  It  seems  to  me  you  would  not  object  to  helping  your- 
self. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I don’t  object  to  helping  myself.  But  I do 
object  to  a distorted  picture  going  into  the  record. 

Senator  McClellan.  Now  let’s  go  to  No.  12,  and  I quote  from  it: 

Mr.  Carr’s  participation  in  this  matter  was  to  express  irritation  and  disgust 
at  the  constant  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Pentagon  civilians  to  trade  off 
treatment  for  Private  Schino  against  the  halting  of  subcommittee  exposure  of  the  . 
mishandling  of  Communist  infiltration  in  the  military. 

Did  Mr.  Carr  express  such  irritation  or  manifest  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  did? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  On  how  many  occasions? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  A number  of  occasions. 
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Senator  McClellan.  A number  of  occasions? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then  don’t  you  agree  with  me  that  he  is  an 
imoortant  witness  to  this  proceeding  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Siirely,  sir,  and  I am  sure  that  Mr.  Carr  is  not  only 
willing  but  anxious  to  come  in  there  and  testify. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  could  corroborate  that  statement,  couldn’t 
he? 

]Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  could  sustain  it  as  a charge  against  the 
Army  or  against  Mr.  Adams  and  Secretary  Stevens  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think,  sir 

Senator  McClellan.  In  his  testimony,  if  he  is  called  as  a witness, 
he  can  substantiate  it,  he  can  testify  to  that  personally? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  it  became  so  bad  that  it  irritated  him 
as  staff  director  of  this  committee  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I think  there  is  a lot  that  Mr.  Carr  is  going  to  say 
that  is  going  to  be  repetition  for  the  third  or  fourth  time,  of  things 
which  Senator  McCarthy  and  I have  said. 

Senator  McClellan.  Oh,  well,  all  corroboration  is  in  a measure 
repetition,  is  it  not?  You  know  that  as  a lawyer,  don’t  you? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  are  absolutely  right,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  So  it  would  not  hurt  the  case  to  have  Mr. 
Carr  testify  and  corroborate  these  charges,  would  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Carr  will  tell  the  truth,  and  that  will  help  our  case. 

Senator  McClellan.  I did  not  say  he  would  not  tell  the  truth.  I 
said  it  would  help  to  get  the  whole  facts. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I said,  sir,  since  he  will  tell  truth,  it  will  help  our  case. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Dirksen? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  first  make  a parliamentary 
inouiry,  and  I address  it  in  part  to  the  chairman,  to  Mr.  Welch,  and 
to  Mr.  Jenkins. 

My  understanding  is  now  that  Secretary  Stevens  has  assented  to 
the  inclusion  of  the  telephone  calls  between  himself  and  members 
of  the  committee;  is  that  correct? 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  I presume  that  is  directed  to  you. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I agree  with  Mr.  Welch,  the  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  would  there  be  any  objection  to 
a party  in  interest  reading  his  own  telephone  calls  into  the  record? 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  I believe,  raised  the  legal  point  the 
very  first  day  that  this  matter  came  up,  about  some  part  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  which  requires  consent  of  people  at  both  ends 
of  the  telephone  line  before  you  can  divulge  the  contents  publicly.  I 
am  not  sure  if  I remember  that  Mr.  Welch  raised  that  point,  and  at  that 
time  suggested  this  business  of  getting  consent. 

Mr.  Welch  is  a distinguished  Boston  lawyer,  and  he  can  answer 
whether  that  is  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  Welch.  I think  Mr.  Jenkins  and  I would  both — I don’t  re- 
member that  I was  the  one  to  raise  it,  but  it  certainly  was  raised,  and 
it  is  a problem,  as  Mr.  Jenkins  and  I have  long  realized. 
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Senator  Mundt.  The  record  will  show  you  raised  it  in  the  first  in- 
stance before  we  called  Mr.  Lucas,  because  we  were  all  trying  at  that ; 
time  to  find  a way  to  put  them  in. 

Mr.  Jenkins  corroborated  wdiat  you  said  as  being  correct. 

Mr.  Jenkins? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  In  order  to  clarify  that  matter  and  answering  Sen- 
ator Dirksen,  Mr.  Welch  and  I agree  that  before  a telephone  call 
which  is  monitored  may  be  put  in  evidence,  that  is,  the  monitoring  of 
the  telephone  call,  that  the  consent  of  the  parties  must  be  had.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  Senator  Dirksen  desires  now  to  read  into  the 
record  certain  telephone  calls,  monitored  telephone  calls  between  him- 
self and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army.  It  is  further  my  understanding 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  consented  thereto. 

Senator  Dirksen,  by  the  very  reading  of  these  telephone  calls, 
consents  thereto. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  opinion  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  and 
violates  no  law  whatever  for  Senator  Dirksen  at  this  time  to  read  into 
the  record  the  monitored  telephone  calls  betw'een  himself  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  if  he  desires  to  do  so. 

Senator  McClellan.  A point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  I have  no  objection  to  his  reading  it,  but  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  that  it  will  not  be  sworn  testi- 
mony if  it  is  just  read  by  the  Senator  himself.  So  what  I have  been 
trying  to  do  is  to  get — what  is  this  fellow’s  name — Mr.  Lucas — up 
here  and  let  him  swear  that  these  are  the  monitored  calls,  and  when 
he  does,  I am  going  to  place  mine  in  the  record,  but  I want  mine  in 
under  oath. 

Senator  Potter.  A point  of  order. 

Senator  ^IcClellan.  This  would  not  be  under  oath. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Potter  ? 

Senator  Potter.  As  I recall  the  motion  when  we  agreed  to  enter  the 
monitored  telephone  calls  as  public  evidence,  they  were  to  go  in  in 
chronological  order.  I have  no  objection  to  mine  going  in.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I will  insist  that  mine  be  made  a part  of  the  public 
record.  But  it  is  my  understanding  that  they  are  to  go  in  in  chrono- 
logical order  so  the  true  picture  of  this  controversy  from  the  moni- 
tored telephone  calls  could  be  determined.  Am  I correct  in  that? 

Senator  ^Iundt.  May  the  Chair  say  that  what  Senator  Potter  says 
is  correct  so  far  as  the  McClellan  motion  is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  overall  introduction  of  the  monitored  calls  is  concerned.  But  the 
Chair  believes  that  if  Senator  Dirksen  wants  to  read  his  owm  moni- 
tored telephone  conversations  into  the  record,  they  having  been  as- 
sented to  by  Secretary  Stevens,  that  Senator  Dirksen  certainly  has  I 
that  right;  and  that  if  and  when  Mr.  Lucas  is  called — and  he  is  ex-  ■ 
pected  to  be  called — and  he  then  verifies  that  this  is  a true  transcript, 
it  will  have  the  same  effect  as  sworn  testimony.  Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes.  ' 

Senator  Mundt.  ^lay  the  Chair  say  he  expects  to  read  his  own  moni- 
tored telephone  calls  into  the  record  and  will  insist  that  they  go  in 
sooner  or  later  under  whatever  circumstances  prevail,  and  if  no  other 
prevails  he  will  follow  the  same  course  as  that  followed  by  Senator 
Dirksen.  Mr.  Welch  addressed  the  Chair,  I think. 
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■!  Mr.  Welch.  I do  think  we  ought  all  to  be  reminded  of  the  fact 
;i  that  at  the  very  earliest  stages  of  the  trial  when  we  had  Mr.  Lucas 
!;  on  the  stand,  both  Secretary  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  publicly  as- 
i|  sented  to  the  introduction  of  the  monitored  telephone  calls.  I think 
’ everybody  ought  to  be  reminded  of  that  fact.  I will  say  that  as  a trial 
: lawyer  I had  supposed  that  we  would  admit  the  one  that  was  then 
under  consideration,  to  wit,  between  Secretary  Stevens  and  the  Sen- 
; ator,  and  we  then  ran  into  the  block  which  has  held  us  up  ever  since, 

I that  the  Senator  said  nothing  is  going  in  unless  everything  goes  in. 

I Senator  Mundt.  That  is  correct.  Of  course  neither  the  Senator 
! nor  anybody  else  can  preclude  Senator  Dirksen  from  reading  his  calls 
I into  the  record  as  long  as  they  have  been  assented  to  by  Secretary 
I Stevens. 

Senator  Jackson.  A parliamentary  inquiry. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  rule  it  is  perfectly  within  the 
rules  of  order  for  Senator  Dirksen,  if  he  so  elects,  to  read  his  own 
conversation  with  Secretary  Stevens  into  the  record. 

Senator  Jackson.  A parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman.  Under 
the  terms  of  the  consent  that  has  been  signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  Mr.  Adams  and,  as  I understand,  by  all  members  of  this  special 
subcommittee,  is  it  possible  to  take  certain  phone  calls  and  have  them 
admitted  and  leave  out  others,  contrary  to  such  consent  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  will  ascertain  from  Counsel  Welch 
whether  that  is  possible  or  not. 

Counsel  Welch,  does  the  consent  given  Secretary  Stevens  and  Mr. 

! Adams  have  any  strings  attached?  Does  it  have  any  modifications? 

Does  it  say  they  must  all  go  in  or  none  ? 

I Mr.  Welch.  I think  the  written  document  reflects  this  situation: 
That  Secretary  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  on  the  written  document  con- 
sent to  the  admission  of  all  monitored  telephone  calls  between  parties, 
and  in  addition  have  given  the  Senators  an  option,  so  to  speak,  to  put 
in  their  telephone  calls,  their  monitored  calls,  if  the  Senators  wish 
to  exercise  that  option.  May  I ask,  Mr.  Jenkins,  if  that  would  be 
your  construction  of  the  document? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Welch,  I entirely  agree  with  you  and  state  fur- 
ther that  this  morning  Mr.  Cohn  has  stated  on  behalf  of  himself  and 
of  Senator  McCarthy  that  they  are  now  willing  for  the  Senators,  the 
members  of  this  committee,  to  produce  in  evidence  their  respective 
monitored  telephone  calls,  and  under  the  situation  as  it  now  exists, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I view  it,  each  individual  member  of  this  committee 
or  every  member,  all  the  committeemen,  may  now  read  into  the  record 
or  at  any  time  they  see  fit  read  into  the  record  their  monitored  tele- 
phone calls. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  getting  right  down  to  the  tea  in  the 
Boston  Harbor,  I want  to  ask  you  the  direct  question  wdiether  you  de- 
sire the  Chair  to  permit  Senator  Dirksen  to  read  his  monitored  phone 
calls  with  your  client  into  the  record,  or  whether  you  object. 

Mr.  Welch.  I certainly  don’t  object  as  long  as  he  has  that  option. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  may  proceed. 

Senator  Dirksen.  All  of  that  was  not  out  of  my  time,  I trust. 

! Senator  Mundt.  It  was  not. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  such  a Sherlock 
I Holmes  attribute  about  all  these  telephone  calls  and  the  mystery  has 
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gotten  so  thick  that  I thought  these  world-shaking  calls  between  Secre- 
tary Stevens  and  I ought  to  be  brought  into  the  light  of  day. 

The  first  one  happened  on  Saturday,  February  25,  1945,  “SA,” 
standing  for  Secretary  of  the  Army,  call  to  Senator  Dirksen,  9 ; 50— 
SA,  Secretary  of  the  Army  speaking.  [Reading:] 

Everett,  I called  Senator  McCarthy  this  morning.  I didn’t  know  where  he 
was  yesterday,  but  John  Adams  found  out  that  he  was  staying  at  the  Ten  Eyck 
Hotel  in  Albany,  and  I just  came  oft  the  phone  with  him  and  I simply  reported 
to  him  that  I had  gone  to  the  various  members  of  the  subcommittee  that  were 
in  town  and  the  substance  of  the  conversation  I had  with  each  one  of  you. 
Of  course,  he  didn’t  like  it,  got  very  mad  about  it,  and  finally  he  said,  “Will 
you  accept  a subpena  for  10  o’clock  Tuesday  morning  before  the  committee?” 
J said  I would  take  it  under  advisement.  He  said,  “Are  you  refusing?”  I 
said,  “I  will  take  it  under  advisement.”  I don’t  know  whether  I will  accept  it 
or  not.  I just  wanted  to  post  you  that  I had  talked  with  him.  I tried  to  tell 
him  what  had  transpired  and  it  w^ound  up  with  him  subpenaing  me  for  10 
o’clock  Tuesday  morning.  That  development  I thought  you  ought  to  know  and 
I thought  I ought  to  call  the  other  members  and  tell  them. 

Senator  Dikksen.  I understand.  Bob,  those  observations  that  you  gave  me 
yesterday  afternoon  have  all  been  stricken  from  the  record. 

Parenthetically,  that  was  about  the  Zwficker  incident. 

Secretary  of  the  Army.  They  have  been? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Secretary  of  the  Army.  I have  got  an  affidavit  from  the  general  himself,  so 
it  is  going  to  be  the  general  and  the  captain  against  Joe’s  record. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Yes. 

Secretary  of  the  Army.  Because  it  was  all  in  there. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I checked  this  morning  and  I understand  they  were  striking 
It  from  the  record. 

Secretary  of  the  Ar:my.  We  will  have  to  produce  Z wicker  before  the  whole 
committee  and  let  Zwicker  himself  tell  what  transpired,  because  his  doctor 
was  with  him.  I am  sorry  this  thing  has  taken  the  turn  that  it  has.  I can’t  sit 
idly  by  and  watch  this  officer  corps  crucified. 

The  next  call,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  February  25,  1954,  8:30  a.  m.. 
Secretary  Stevens  phoned  Senator  Dirksen.  Stevens  speaking : 

It  worked  just  about  like  I told  you  it  would,  and  I can’t  buy  it.  I am  going 
to  have  to  do  something.  It  may  get  drastic.  I don’t  want  to  do  anything  until 
all  you  fine  fellows  that  are  working  on  these  big  problems  tell  me  what  you 
think,  but  I am  not  going  to  leave  it  where  it  is.  I think  I have  been  absolutely 
crucified  and  fhe  services  along  with  me.  And  I think  it  is  just  a shame,  and 
I think  it  has  to  be  straightened  out  today.  Just  what  the  right  thing  to  do 
is,  I don’t  know.  My  present  thinking  is  this,  Everett,  since  I feel  bound  by 
the  fact  that  1 can’t  comment  on  what  went  on  yesterday.  He  is  not  quoted 
in  fhe  paiiers,  but  I happen  to  know  what  he  said  to  some  of  the  papers ; and 
I feel  I have  to  ask  that  group  or  the  whole  committee  to  reassemble  and  go 
back  up  there  and  .say  this  morning  that  I felt  bound  and  the  whole  thing 
is  so  misunderstood  by  the  press  that  I will  have  to  make  a statement — that  I 
will  have  to  make  a statement,  and  I maybe  even  tell  them  what  the  statement 
will  be. 

Dirksen.  Who  have  you  talked  to? 

Stevens.  Last  evening  with  Dick  and  Karl. 

Dirksen.  How  late? 

Stevens.  I didn’t  get  him  until  about  11 : 30.  I talked  with  Karl,  with 
Charlie,  and  I talked  with  Jerry.  Those  are  the  ones  I talked  to,  and  I told 
all  of  them  my  feeling.  I said  this  thing  is  just  incredible,  and  the  press, 
because  I can’t  explain  what  happened,  is  just  absolutely  going  to  say  I am 
a yellow-belly  and  have  quit  and  have  capitulated ; and  that  is  what  they  all 
do  say.  It  will  have  to  be  straightened  out  now.  I don’t  know  what  to  do 
about  it,  and  I don’t  want  to  do  anything  precipitate,  but  it  will  have  to  be 
done. 

Dirksen.  Let  me  call  Karl. 
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February  25,  1954,  9:50  a.  m..  Senator  Dirksen  phoned  Secretary 
Stevens : 

Dirksen.  I had  a hell  of  a time  rounding  them  up.  In  my  office  at  11 : 00, 

, 204,  Senate  Office  Building. 

' Stevens.  And  you  would  like  me  there? 

Dirksen.  Now,  Bob,  not  a soul  knows  about  this.  They  won’t  know  from 
me  certainly. 

Stevens.  They  will  probably  have  some  scout  photographers  around. 

Those,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the  world-shaking  telephone  calls. 

Senator  Mundt.  Does  that  conclude  the  Senator’s  time? 

Senator  tJackson. 

' Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  in  order  to  try  to  pinpoint  the  issues 
! in  this  controversy,  I want  now  to  put  to  you  some  true-false  ques- 
tions that  I also  asked  of  the  previous  two  principals. 

Chapter  79,  title  18,  section  1621  deals  with  perjury.  It  states 
in  effect  that  any  person  that  testifies  under  oath  and  willfully  and 
contrary  to  such  oath,  states  or  subscribes  any  material  matter  which 
he  does  not  believe  to  be  true,  is  guilty  of  perjury  and  shall,  except 
as  otherwise  expressly  provided  by  law,  be  fined  not  more  than  $2,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5 years.  There  have  been  a number 
of  allegations  and  statements  made  against  you,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  I 
believe  are  material  to  this  controversy.  These  allegations  have  been 
made  under  oath  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Adams,  Lieutenant  Blount, 
and  Colonel  BeLieu. 

I wish  to  give  you  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  declare  the 
truth  or  falsity  of  these  allegations.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have 
been  a number  of  statements  and  allegations  by  you  against  !Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  that  have  been  denied  by  them  under  oath. 
I want  to  give  you  the  opportunity  at  this  time  to  repeat  the  state- 
ments that  you  have  made  in  public  here  and  before  this  forum  under 
oath.  If  you  repeat  statements  under  oath  that  you  have  already 
made  in  public  and  which  have  been  denied  here  under  oath  by  Mr. 

I Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams,  then  someone  is  guilty  of  perjury.  This 
is  a most  serious  matter  and  I hope  you  will  consider  deeply  as  you 
answer  these  questions. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Do  you  want  me  to  comment  on  that.  Senator  ? I will 
be  glad  to.  Of  course,  I know  the  perjury  statute,  sir,  I prosecuted 
Communists  under  it.  I also  know  that  the  Attorney  General  and  his 
chief  assistant  are  among  those  who  have  instigated  this  instant  pro- 
ceeding and  they  are  going  to  be  looking  at  my  testimony,  and  I assure 
you  that  anything  I tell  you  will  be  the  truth,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
! there  is  a stacked  deck. 

; Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  the  statement  that  I just  read  to  you  is 
the  identical  statement  that  I read,  or  substantially  identical  to  that  I 
read,  to  the  other  two  principals. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Nothing  in  the  statement  that  I made  is  to  be 
construed,  obviously,  that  you  w^ould  testify  falsely ; you  understand 
' that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  course,  I do.  Senator. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  merely  making  this  statement  for  the  record 
so  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as  I put  these  questions.  As  I 
say,  the  form  of  this  preliminary  statement  is  identical  with  the  form 
that  I read  to  Mr.  Stevens  and  to  Mr.  Adams. 
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Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir,  I will  answer  every  question  that  you  put  to  me,  ^ 
and  I will  answer  it  truthfully. 

Senator  Jackson.  First,  Mr.  Cohn,  it  was  stated  by  you  on  March 
12,  1954,  that  the  Army  had  issued  the  so-called  chronological  series  ; 
of  events  because  they  had  failed  in  prior  blackmail  attempts.  Is  this  ‘ 
allegation  of  attempted  blackmail  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I think  it  is  true,  and  I think  the  testimony  of  i 
members  of  this  very  committee  concerning  IMr.  Adams’  visit  to  them,  j 
trying  to  kill  the  subpenas  of  the  loyalty  board,  and  hinting,  as  one  of 
the  members  put  it,  that  if  that  were  not  done,  something  else  would 
be  done;  that,  to  me  sir,  is  blackmail  in  the  way  I use  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  say  you  think  it  is  true.  Is  it  true  or  is  it 
false? 

Mr.  CoiTN.  Sir,  I am  sure  it  is  true.  I think  that  has  been  proved 
beyond  any  doubt. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  is  stated  by  Frank  Carr  in  a memorandum  to 
Senator  McCarthy  of  December  9,  1953,  and  I quote : 

Even  though  they  [the  Army]  said  he  [Schine]  deserved  the  commission,  they 
didn’t  give  it  to  him  because  of  the  leftwing  press  and  they  keep  trying  to  dangle 
proposed  small  favors  to  him  in  front  of  us. 

End  of  quote  from  memorandum. 

Did  you  ever  hear  Mr.  Stevens  or  Mr.  Adams  make  a statement 
that  Private  Schine  deserved  a commission  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Then  you  say — you  say  you  did  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  this  allegation  that  the  Army  stated  through 
Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  that  Schine  deserved  a commission — is 
that  statement  true  or  is  that  statement  false  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don't  follow  you.  They  did  say  that.  Mr.  Adams 
particularly  said  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  Let’s  take  them  one  at  a time. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  the  statement  that  Mr.  Adams  stated  that 
Schine  deserved  a commission — is  that  statement  of  Mr.  Adams  true 
or  is  it  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  Mr.  Adams  did  say  that,  yes.  I heard  him  say 
that. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  the  statement,  then,  that  Mr.  Adams  made  to 
you  that  he,  David  Schine,  deserved  a commission — is  it  true  that  he 
made  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes  sir;  it  is  true  that  he  made  the  statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  All  right. 

Is  it  true  that  Mr.  Stevens  made  a similar  statement? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  recall  Mr.  Stevens  making  the  statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  But  Mr.  Adams  did  state  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes.  ; 

Senator  Jackson.  That  he  deserved  a commission ; and  that  state-  ' 
ment  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  it  is. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  are  quoted  in  the  U.  S.  News  & ■ 
World  Eeport  of  March  19,  1954,  as  stating,  and  I quote: 

No  improper  influence  was  ever  exerted  by  me  or  anyone  else  on  behalf  of  ' 
Schine. 
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Is  that  statement  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes  sir;  that  is  my  position. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  statement  true  or  is  it  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  I told  you,  sir,  that  statement  is  true. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  did  now. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  say  it  again,  sir.  That  statement  is  true.  I did 
nothing  improper. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  is  all  I want. 

On  Meet  the  Press  on  March  14,  1954,  you  answered  a question  of 
Mr.  Jack  Bell  by  stating,  and  I quote : 

The  only  communication  we  had  with  the  Army  about  Schine  when  he  was 
down  at  Fort  Dix  was  pursuant  to  our  arrangements  that  after  his  training 
was  over  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  over  weekends  when  he  was  doing  no  train- 
ing he  would,  instead  of  recreational  activity,  devote  himself  to  work,  and  that 
was  the  only  purpose  of  any  communication  we  had  with  the  Army  while  he  was 
at  Fort  Dix. 


Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I believe  1 said  “committee  work.” 

Senator  Jackson.  I will  reread  it.  What  part  of  it?  Do  you  have 
the  transcript  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  From  Meet  the  Press? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  an  excerpt  from  the  transcript  which  I believe 
to  be  accurate. 

Senator  Jackson.  What  part?  Let  me  read  through  and  you  stop 
me  when  I 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  save  time.  You  said  “devote  himself  to  work.” 
I believe  that  I said  “devote  himself  to  committee  work.” 

Senator  Jackson.  Just  a minute,  and  I will  have  the  actual  tran- 
script read  to  you. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  was  obtained  from  Meet  the  Press.  I think 
there  can  be  no — where  does  it  appear  in  your  transcript,  what  page? 
1 have  this  from  a typewritten  sheet,  and  it  may  well  be,  Mr.  Cohn, 
that  the  stenographer  made  an  error. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  may  be  that  I am  wrong,  too,  sir.  We  will  know  in 
just  one  moment. 

I have  a photostat  of  the  original  transcript  here,  sir,  and  I believe 
on  page  7 

Senator  Jackson.  Page  7 of  the  transcript. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  words  “committee  work”  appear. 

Senator  Jackson.  Suppose  we  come  back  to  that  on  the  next  go- 
around. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely.  Of  course. 

Senator  Jackson.  Suppose  we  come  back  to  that. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely.  I would  be  glad  to  hand  up  the  original.  It 
is  a photostat  of  a transcript. 

Senator  Jackson.  We  have  it  right  here.  I understand  it  may  have 
been  “committee  work.”  We  are  checking  it  right  now. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Let  me  refer  again  to  Meet  the  Press,  if  you 
have  it  handy  there. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sure. 
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Senator  Jackson.  1 don’t  want  any  mistakes  from  the  actual  tran- 
script. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  were  quoted  on  Meet  the  Press  on  March 
14  as  stating  in  an  answer  to  Larry  Spivak,  and  I quote: 

As  I said,  Mr.  Spivak,  we  did  not  ask  for  special  treatment  for  him — 

meaning  Schine. 

Is  that  statement  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  true.  I said,  “As  I said,  Mr.  Spivak,” 
and  I believe  that  relates  back  to  certain  things  which  I said  then, 
which  I have  said  before  this  committee,  namely,  sir,  that  our  dis- 
cussions with  the  Army  about  Schine  were  with  relation  to  finishing 
up  committee  work.  That  on  the  question  of  assignment,  what  treat- 
ment, what  was  desired  for  him  was  what  he  deserved  on  the  merits, 
nothing  more,  sir,  and  nothing  less.  I stand  on  that  statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  is  a crucial  question,  Mr.  Cohn,  because  they 
do  allege  that  special  treatment  had  been  asked  for. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I say  with  the  modification — as  I say,  if  you  refer  back 
to  the  entire  context  of  the  broadcast,  the  statement  is  true. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  next  question.  In  a memorandum  from 
3mu,  Mr.  Cohn,  to  Senator  McCarthy  dated  December  9,  1953,  the 
following  was  stated — if  you  have  that  memorandum  of  December 
9,  1953. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I will  be  right  with  you.  I remember  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  From  you  to  Senator  McCarthy.  I quote: 

John  Adams  said  today  that  following  up  the  idea  about  investigating  the  Air 
Force  he  had  gotten  specific  information  for  us  about  an  Air  Force  base  where 
tliere  were  a large  number  of  homosexuals.  He  said  that  he  would  trade  us 
that  information  if  we  would  tell  him  what  the  next  Army  project  was  that  we 
would  investigate. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  End  of  quote. 

Mr.  Cohn.  'That  is  right. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  that  true  or  is  it  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  the  statement  that  you  made  on  Meet  the  Press 
on  March  14  in  answer  to  a question  by  Jack  Hell,  that  you  never  used 
vituperative  language  in  your  dealings  with  the  Army,  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  I think  I have  given  the  best  answer  to  that  I 
can  before  the  committee.  In  my  opinion,  I never  used  vituperative 
or  obscene  language  to  Mr.  Adams  or  anyone  else.  I did,  sir,  as  I am 
sure  every  other  human  being  does  at  some  time  or  other,  use  a word 
or  two  wliich  he  would  not  want  to  re]>eat  on  television.  There  was 
nothing  that  would  shock  anybody,  I am  sure. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Potter? 

Senator  Jackson.  All  right. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  I would  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  controversy  that  came  about  as  a result  of  the  press  conference 
tliat  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stevens  had  November  13.  Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  that  press  conference? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am,  sir. 
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Senator  Poiter.  I believe  he  stated  at  the  press  conference  that 
there  was  no  current  espionage  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think,  sir,  that  the  Herald-Tribune  story  by  Homer 
Bigart  went  further  and  said  “No  current  espionage” — period.  At 
least  that  is  the  way  the  story  went. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  Mr.  Stevens  give  out  a prepared  press  state- 
; ment,  or  was  this  at  a news  conference  where  he  responded  to  ques- 
tions ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  This  was  at  a news  conference  at  which  he  was  respond- 
ing to  questions. 

Senator  Potter.  Do  you  have  in  your  files  a copy  of  that  press  no- 
tice that  you  made  reference  to  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  so,  sir.  I saw  it  a couple  of  weeks  ago. 

Senator  Potter.  The  reason  I am  asking  the  question  is  that  on 
page  22  of  Mr.  Stevens’  statement  he  states  at  the  top  of  the  page : 

Cohn  referred  to  a statement  by  me  at  a press  conference  on  November  13 
to  the  effect  that  I was  not  then  aware  of  any  current  espionage  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I am  with  you,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  I am  asking  if  that  statement  is  correct,  that  that 
was  the  context  of  Jiis  press  conference. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  It  went  further  than  that. 

Senator  Potter.  If  you  have  a photostat  of  that  press  release  would 
i you  read  the  pertinent  portion  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  The  headline  is  “Army  Says  McCarthy  Un- 
covered No  Spying  in  Monmouth  Inquiry.  Several  of  the  33” 

Senator  PaiTER.  Is  that  the  headline? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  the  headline. 

“Several  of  the  33  Suspected  Back  in  Jobs,”  by  Homer  Bigart, 
Washington,  November  13. 

Army  Secretary  Robert  T.  Stevens  said  today  that  the  investigation  conducted 
by  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Republican,  Wisconsin,  into  alleged  spying 
activities  at  the,  Army  Signal  Corps  Center  at  Fort  Monmouth,  N.  J.,  had  pro- 
duced no  evidence  of  espionage. 

Senator  Potter.  Is  any  of  that  in  quotes? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  It  is  not  in  quotes,  but  I assume  that  the  re- 
porter was  trying  to  give  an  accurate  account  of  what  the  Secretary 
said,  although  the  Secretary  said  the  reporter  had  not  given  an  ac- 
curate account. 

Senator  Potter.  I wonder  if  the  photographers  would  get  dowm  in 
front  so  I can  at  least  see  Mr.  Cohn.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Cohn.  On  that  point,  sir,  it  said  no  espionage. 

Senator  Potier.  At  that  time  was  there  current  espionage  at  Fort 
Monmouth  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  that  is  a thing  which  is  very  difficult  to  tell.  What 
Senator  McCarthy  had  said  and  what  I had  said  and  what  Mr. 
Stevens  knew  is  this:  That  a majority  of  the  members  of  the  Julius 
Rosenberg  spy  ring  had  infiltrated  the  Army  Signal  Corps  and  had 
gone  to  work,d  think  some  5 or  6 of  them,  physically,  at  Fort  Mon- 
mouth. We  knew,  sir,  that  their  proteges,  their  friends,  their  as- 
sociates, people  for  whom  they  had  gotten  jobs,  had  continued  to 
work  up  at  Fort  Monmouth  down  through  the  years,  that  some  who 
had  moved  away  had  not  moved  far  away  but  had  moved  out  of  Foi  t 
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Monmouth  physically  into  places  where  Fort  Monmouth  let  out  its 
subcontracting  classified  work.  So  it  was  just  about  the  same  work 
being  done  in  a different  building  a number  of  miles  away. 

Senator  Poiu^er.  But  you  can’t  state  for  a certainty  that  espionage 
was  current  at  Fort  Monmouth  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  state  one  way  or  the  other,  sir,  whether  espionage 
is  today  or  was  then  going  on  at  Fort  Monmouth.  I can  state  under 
oath,  sir,  that  members  of  the  most  dangerous  spy  ring  known  to  the 
history  of  this  country  had  worked  at  Fort  Monmouth  and  its  sub- 
sidiaries, that  some  of  their  friends  and  associates  for  whom  they 
had  gotten  jobs  continued  to  work  there  up  through  the  time  this  com- 
mittee began  its  investigation,  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  their  as- 
sociates, sir,  that  many  had  taken  documents  from  the  secret  radar 
laboratories  without  authorization,  that  they  had  been  found  in  a raid 
in  a bureau  drawer  of  his  home,  that  the  Department  of  Justice  had 
an  espionage  case  under  consideration  concerning  this  individual  who 
was  working  at  Monmouth  when  our  investigation  was  underway. 
1 can  further  tell  you.  Senator  Potter,  that  a number  of  people  con- 
nected with  the  Signal  Corps,  who  had  worked  at  Monmouth,  who 
had  left  it  and  who  were  then  working  either  in  private  industry  or  at 
places  doing  work  for  Fort  Monmouth,  claimed  the  fifth  amendment, 
refused  to  answer,  on  the  grounds  of  self-incrimination,  as  to  Avhether 
or  not  there  was  current  espionage  at  Fort  Monmouth,  that  at  least 
one  of  those  people  had  been  in  communication  with  Fort  Monmouth 
people,  with  people  in  other  secret  defense  installations.  So  that  is 
about  the  best  picture  of  this  1 can  humanly  give  you.  Senator  Potter. 
It  was  a bad  situation. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a parliamentary  inquiry 
not  to  be  taken  out  of  his  time. 

Senator  ]\Iundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jackson.  I would  like  to  know  or  ask  of  the  Chair  whether 
the  incident  related  to  by  Mr.  Cohn  was  in  connection  with  the  current 
activities  at  Fort  Monmouth,  or  did  it  relate  to  an  incident  that  took 
place  in  1945. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Which  incident? 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  you  told  about  the  papers  being  taken  home 
and  this  other  activity. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  That  particular  incident,  sir,  took  place  in  1946.  In 
addition  to  that,  sir,  there  were  other  incidents  involving  the  removal 
of  papers  at  the  direction  of  the  same  individual,  which  had  taken 
place  at  another  period  of  time.  I don’t  know  the  exact  years.  I 
do  know  that  the  I)e])artment  of  Justice  a year  or  two  ago,  I believe, 
had  the  matter  under  active  consideration  as  an  espionage  case. 

Senator  Poiter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a high  regard  for  my  good 
friend  from  Washington,  but  I would  appreciate  it  if  he  wouldn’t  steal 
my  questions. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  sorry.  I didn’t  mean  to. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  (Jiair  will  state  that  was  not  in  the  nature 
of  a parliamentary  inquiry.  But  it  was  something  Uiat  the  Chair 
was  not  prepared  to  rule  upon.  I believe  that  we  should  not  under 
the  guise  of  a parliamentary  question  ask  questions  that  pop  into 
our  minds. 

Senator  Jackson.  Then  it  was  a current  inquiry. 

Senator  MuNur.  Senator  Potter? 
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Sonator  Potter.  As  I understand  your 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I give  the  committee  some 
information  which  I assume  they  would  want? 

Senator  Potter.  It  will  not  come  out  of  my  time,  will  it  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  It  will  come  out  of  your  time,  if  you  yield. 

Senator  Potter.  If  it  comes  out  of  my  time.  Senator,  I am  sorry. 

Senator  Mundt.  We  will  get  no  place.  Senator  Potter  has  the 
floor  and  he  must  yield  his  time. 

Senator  Potter.  I speak  so  seldom  here,  that  I thoroughly  enjoy 
I the  couple  of  minutes  that  I have. 

I Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Potter  has  the  floor. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  as  I understand  your  testimony,  it  is 
that  the  doubt  as  to  whether  espionage  was  taking  place  was  a current 
doubt  rather  than  something  that  happened  several  years  ago.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  We  had  a picture  where  we  knew  for  a fact 
that  proven  and  convicted  spies  had  worked  at  Fort  Monmouth.  We 
knew,  sir,  that  their  friends,  some  of  their  friends  and  associates, 
were  still  there.  We  knew  that  papers  had  been  taken,  and  we  had 
the  further  information  that  some  31  or  35  people  were  suspended 
as  security  risks,  which  means  that  there  were  grounds  to  believe  that 
they  would  engage  or  might  engage  in  activity  such  as  this.  It  was 
, enough  of  a situation,  sir,  to  put  everybody  on  very  grave  notice. 

Senator  Potter.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  a news  report  of  the  Secretary’s 
press  conference  caused  yourself  and  Senator  McCarthy  a certain 
amount  of  concern? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  did,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  So  that  Secretary  Stevens  came  to  New  York  to 
! discuss  it  with  you? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Senator  Pouter.  As  a result  of  that  meeting  with  yourself  and 
I Senator  McCarthy  with  the  Secretary,  a joint  statement  was  issued. 

I Is  that  correct? 

! Mr.  Cohn.  I think  it  was  a statement  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

Senator  Potter.  Or  a statement  by  Mr.  Stevens. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Senator  Potter.  How  did  his  second  statement  differ  from  his 
' original  press  conference  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  I think  he  tried  in  the  second  statement,  sir,  to 
correct  some  inaccuracies. 

1 Senator  Potter.  I am  asking  you  to  point  out,  if  you  will,  the 
difference. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I believe — my  recollection,  and  I will  have 
that  reinforced  by  a news  article  in  a moment,  sir — is  that  Mr.  Stevens 
jmade  it  very  clear  that  he  had  not  said  or  had  not  meant  to  say  there 
had  not  been  espionage  at  Monmouth,  because  he  knew  there  had 
been  espionage  at  Monmouth.  As  to  how  far  along  it  had  continued, 
whether  it  had  continued  after  the  war,  1950,  1951,  1952,  and  1953  he 
and  nobody  else  could  say  exactly.  But  there  had  been  espionage  and 
there  was  certainly  a possibility,  a strong  possibility  that  it  had 
’ continued  well  after  the  war. 

Senator  Potter.  In  tbe  second  statement  that  is  submitted  to  the 
committee,  he  states  the  following : 

It  boiled  down — 
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and  he  is  speaking  about  his  release  that  was  made  in  New  York — 

it  boiled  down  to  my  saying  that  the  Army  had  no  evidence  of  current  espionage, 
and  in  making  that  statement  I made  it  clear  that  I was  speaking  only  for  the 
Army  and  not  for  the  committee. 

Now,  is  that  a true  statement  or  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  inaccurate,  sir.  He  went  further  than  that.  He 
took  back  this  no-espionage  statement  and  said  that  there  had  been 
espionage  as  a fact — he  knew  that  as  a fact — that  it  had,  I believe, 
sir,  continued  down  after  the  war.  I am  looking  for  the -story  by 
Bill  Conlin  of  the  New  York  Times. 

Senator  Potter.  You  don’t  have  a copy  of  his  press  release? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Was  that  a release  or  was  that  a press  conference?  ! 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  was  a press  conference.  It  was  reported  in  the  •; 
New  York  Times.  The  article  was  by  Bill  Conlin  who  did  a great  i 
job  telling  the  Hiss  trial  and  the  other  trials  for  the  Times. 

I hope  this  doesn’t  get  him  fired.  It  was  an  accurate  article,  sir,  • 
and  reflected  what  I heard  the  Secretary  say  on  that  occasion.  It  is  i 
the  New  York  Times  of  November  18, 1953.  ; 

Senator  Potter.  If  it  is  available,  I would  like  to  have  you  point  ^ 
out  to  me  how  that  statement  differs  from  the  statement  that  the  i 
Secretary  submitted  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I remember  this,  I gave  one  copy  of  the  article  to  Mr.  Jenkins  at  : 
one  point,  sir.  I don’t  know  whether  his  staff  has  it  or  not. 

Senator  Potter.  Well,  rather  than  to  use  the  time  for  this  purpose,  • 
possibly  you  can  secure  that,  or  our  counsel  can  secure  that. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  suggests  that  if  the  staff  does  not  have  ; 
it,  we  can  get  a photostatic  copy  of  that  article  from  the  Library  of  : 
Congress  during  the  lunch  hour  and  it  will  be  available  right  after  i 
lunch. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I might  say  this.  Senator  Potter,  Mr.  Stevens  did  say  in  what  he  - 
said  in  his  press  conference,  of  course  he  was  referring  only  to  what  ) 
he  knew  from  the  Army  standpoint  and  possibly  they  had  not  ' 
uncovered  what  the  committee  had.  • 

But  I believe,  sir,  he  went  on  to  say  that  there  had  been  espionage  j 
and  it  had  continued  well  after  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  i 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  I am  sorry.  ) 
Senator  Symington? 

Senator  Syzmington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  going  to  pass  in  an  i 
effort  to  expedite  the  hearings,  as  did  counsel,  but  after  the  hearing  i 
yesterday  I asked  my  office  to  get  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
the  way  that  security  risks  are  handled  by  the  Department  of  De-  ■ 
fense.  And  so  that  the  American  people  might  understand  this ' 
problem,  perhaps  a little  better,  I would  like  to  use  my  time  in  reading  i 
an  answer  that  I have  just  received  and  had  a chance  to  go  over.  , 

During  the  course  of  yesterdays  hearings,  the  impression  might  ! 
have  been  created  that  the  Defense  Department  is  powerless  to  protect 
itself  from  Communists,  alleged  Communists,  or  security  risks,  work- ! 
ing  in  private  industry  on  classified  defense  contracts.  Such  an 
impression  is  erroneous. 

Responsibility  for  granting  clearance  to  employees  in  private  indus- 
try to  work  on  classified  defense  contracts  rests  with  the  military 
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department  which  has  cognizance  of  the  industrial  facility  in  question. 
For  example,  if  the  original  contract  is  procurement  by  the  Army, 
what  is  known  as  security  cognizance  may  be  assigned  to  the  Army 
: and  in  that  event.  Army  security  officers  are  responsible  for  security 
, at  the  plant  in  question. 

If  the  original  contract  is  a Navy  one,  the  Navy  would  usually  be 
assigned  security  cognizance  for  the  industrial  plant  in  question. 

Once  a security  clearance  is  granted  to  the  officers  and  executives  of 
an  industrial  plant,  the  management  of  that  plant  is  delegated  au- 
thority to  grant  to  its  employees  clearance  to  work  on  contracts  classi- 
, tied  confidential. 

. Clearance  to  work  on  contracts  classified  secret  or  top  secret,  how- 
ever, can  only  be  granted  by  the  security  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
or  Air  Force.  Before  a clearance  is  granted,  an  investigation  of  the 
individual  is  conducted,  with  the  extent  of  the  investigation  depending 
upon  the  type  of  clearance  being  sought, 
f For  example,  if  the  clearance  is  sought  for  work  on  secret  contracts, 
I then  a so-called  national  agency  check  must  be  made.  This  means 
that  the  military  departments  concerned  will  clieck  with  such  agen- 
cies as  the  FBI,  the  House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  and  other  agencies,  to  determine  whether 
any  of  those  agencies  has  derogatory  information  on  the  individual 
for  whom  the  secret  clearance  is  being  sought.  Despite  the  delega- 
tions of  authority  to  the  management  of  an  industrial  facility  to  ex- 
tend a confidential  clearance,  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  such  clearance  rests  with  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. An  industrial  personnel  security  clearance  is  ordinarily  re- 
voked only  upon  the  authority  of  the  appropriate  regional  industrial 
personnel  security  board,  comprised  of  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
military  and  civilian  personnel. 

However,  in  an  emergency,  the  military  department  concerned  can 
I always  summarily  suspend  a clearance  independently  and  thus  pro- 
s jtect  the  security  interests  of  the  United  States.  This  authority  is  spe- 
i icifically  provided  for  in  section  422.39  of  the  Armed  Forces  indus- 
t trial  security  regulations.  Such  authority  has  been  exercised  in  the 
past. 

6 1 For  example,  let  us  assume  that  employee  John  Jones  is  working  in 
•.  I a privately  owned  factory  on  a defense  contract  which  is  classified 
“Confidential,”  “Secret,”  or  “Top  secret.”  If  a congressional  com- 
imittee  were  to  give  the  Department  of  Defense  information  indicating 
n |that  John  Jones  had  a Communist  background  or  was  otherwise  a 
(T  security  risk,  the  Defense  Department  could  immediately  order  that 
;e  Isecurity  clearance  of  John  Jones  be  suspended,  and  thus  require  his 
g.  employer  to  take  him  off  the  defense  contract  at  once.  Thus,  although 
is  the  Defense  Department  cannot  require  an  employer  to  discharge  an 
ig  employee  who  is  a security  risk,  the  Department  can  compel  the  em- 
“ [ployer  to  bar  that  employee  from  contact  with  classified  defense  con- 
lit  tracts  and  material. 

The  important  thing  is  that  the  Defense  Department  is  able  to  bar 
,]j.  security  risks  from  contact  with  classified  information.  As  pointed 
ij  but  above,  the  Department  does  have  that  authority  and  it  does  use  it. 
The  law,  paragraph  D,  section  422.39,  Armed  Forces  Industrial  Se- 
3urity  Eegulations,  18  Federal  Kegister,  page  6538,  October  14,  1953, 
ijy  I'eads  as  follows : 
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A personnel  security  clearance  ordinarily  is  revoked  only  upon  the  authority 
of  the  appropriate  regional  industrial  personnel  security  board.  However,  in  an 
emergency,  the  military  department  concerned  may  suspend  the  clearance.  An 
emergency  is  defined  as  any  situation  in  which  failure  to  act  until  the  above 
authorization  has  been  obtained  presents  a serious  threat  to  the  security  interests 
of  the  United  States.  When  information  develops  which  indicates  that  a per- 
sonnel security  clearance  should  be  revoked,  the  military  department  con- 
cerned will  submit  promptly  a full  report  with  appropriate  recommendations  to 
the  appropriate  regional  industrial  personnel  security  board  with  information 
copies  to  the  Central  Intelligence  file  and  the  other  two  military  departments. 
In  the  event  a military  department  suspends  a personnel  security  clearance  for 
emergency  reasons,  it  will  immediately  notify  the  individual  concerned,  man- 
agement of  the  facility  which  was  granted  the  letter  of  consent  for  the  subject 
individual,  the  Central  Intelligence  file,  as  well  as  other  interested  military 
departments.  A full  report  of  the  case  will  be  made  promptly  to  the  appropriate 
regional  industrial  personnel  security  board,  which  will  assume  jurisdiction  of 
the  case,  and  determine  whether  the  suspended  individual’s  personnel  security 
clearance  should  remain  in  effect  or  should  be  revoked. 

I believe  that  it  is  wise  to  put  that  into  the  record,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
order  to  clarify  the  issue  which  came  up  yesterday,  and  I now  yield  the 
rest  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I be  permitted  in  the  form  of  an 
answer  to  make  a brief  comment  on  that? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Cohn,  I would  be  glad  to  have  you  make 
an  answer,  but  I didn’t  read  it  requesting  an  answer.  This  is  simply 
information  with  respect  to  how  the  Department  of  Defense-^that  is 
our  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  ^larine  Corps — to  the  best  of  their 
ability  try  to  handle  subversives  all  over  the  United  States  in  defense 
plants.  If  you  would  like  to  make  an  answer  to  it,  I wish  you  would 
answer  it  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  unless  you  question  the  state- 
ments that  have  been  made  here  by  the  Department. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I do,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  question  these  statements? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Then  I would  wish  that  you  would  give  me 
that,  because  I would  like  to  take  that  up  with  Mr.  Wilson  and  the 
proper  authorities  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  I might  add  it  has  been  nearly  10  years  now 
since  I have  been  in  private  business,  and  therefore  your  disagreement 
with  the  Department  may  well  be  correct,  but  this  was  what  I felt 
was  substantially  the  way  it  was  handled  when  I was  in  private  busi- 
ness, and  apparently  there  have  been  very  few  changes  in  the  way  it  is 
handled  now. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Symington,  sir,  I appreciate  your  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  it. 

I might  say.  Senator,  that  my  knowledge  of  this  is,  I am  sure,  not 
as  great  as  yours,  but  it  is  based  on  practical  experience  within  the 
last  6 months  on  just  how  these  cases  are  handled  by  private  industry — 
sir,  I was  saying  that  my  limited  experience  in  this  is  based,  however, 
on  practical  experience  of  this  committee  and  its  staff  in  handling  these 
very  cases  of  Communists  in  defense  plants  during  the  past  6 months. 

Senator  Symington.  May  I ask  this  question:  Is  that  on  classified 
material  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Both,  sir. 
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Senator  Symington.  On  classified  material,  did  you  promptly  notify 
the  Department  of  Defense,  because  under  this  emergency  provision 
they  could  immediately  have  suspended  them  ? 

JVIr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I would  say  that  at  every  stage  in  the  game, 
a Department  of  Defense  representative  was  either  present  or  wel- 
come to  be  present. 

Senator  Symington.  When  you  got  the  information,  did  you  notify 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  there  were  Communists  or  subversives 
who  were  working  on  classified  information  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I can’t  tell  you  that  at  every  point 

Senator  Symington.  Was  this  before  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I will  try  to  tell  you  what  happened.  I can’t  tell 
you,  sir,  that  at  every  point  when  information  came  in  we  called  up  the 
Department  of  Defense.  We  would  first  try  to  check  out  the  in- 
formation and  map  it  out.  Usually,  sir,  we  would  be  told  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  already  knew  about  it  and  had  not  done  any- 
thing about  it.  However,  in  spite  of  that,  sir,  we  would  notify  and 
our  staff  consulted  frequently  with  appropriate  representatives  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  on  these  names  and  on  these  situations. 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  make  my  point.  I am  not  differing 
with  you  on  it.  Lam  only  as  anxious  as  I believe  you  are,  if  there  are 
as  of  this  morning  any  Communists  in  the  133  group  working  on  clas- 
sified material  for  our  Government,  they  ought  to  be  gotten  out  of 
that  position  right  away. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  If  you  have  not  given  that  information,  which 
presumably  you  would  give  as  soon  as  you  had  it,  regardless  of  whether 
it  was  before  a hearing  or  during  a hearing  or  after  a hearing,  I would 
urge  that  immediately  you  do  give  the  information  to  the  Department 
of  Defense,  because  based  on  these  regulations  it  would  be  possible  for 
them  to  immediately  get  rid  of  these  people. 

1 I will  be  glad  to  yield. 

i Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  Mr.  Cohn  may 
answer  the  question  if  he  cares  to,  but  the  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  McCarthy 

f Senator  McCarthy.  I would  like  to  give  Senator  Symington  some 
t information  on  this. 

It  Senator  Mundt.  Have  you  a point  of  order? 
i-  Senator  McCarthy.  I think  the  Chair  wants  this  information, 
is  Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  recognized  Mr.  Cohn  to  answer  the 
question.  He  is  entitled  to  answer  it. 
iie  Mr.  Cohn.  I would  very  much  like  to  answer  the  question,  because  I 

think  I can  point  out  to  Senator  Symington 

ot  Senator  McCarthy.  Will  the  witness  desist  until  I can  give  the 
lie  committee  this  information  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  course  I will. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  recognized  the  witness.  He  is  not 
in  a position  to  yield.  I will  recognize  Senator  McCarthy  at  the 
lisj appropriate  time. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I give  my  time  to  answer  to  Senator  McCarthy  very 
?ladly,iflmay 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well,  if  you  would  rather  have  Senator 
McCarthy  answer  it. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  I was  called  out  of  the  room  and  came  back 
with  information  w^hich  the  Chair,  I think,  would  want,  and  I will 
try  to  give  it  to  the  committee.  I appreciate  the  fact  that  I finally  can. 

Last  night  the  committee  voted  to  advise  me  to  give  the  Defense 
Department  information  about  the  Communists  in  defense  plants, 
Communists  who  were  there  as  of  this  moment.  While  I felt  that  was 
a useless  gesture  because  I knew  they  had  all  the  information,  never- 
theless I complied  with  the  request  of  the  committee.  I had  my  office 
staff  call  the  Pentagon  last  night  and  asked  them  if  they  wouldn't  send 
a man  over  to  get  this  information.  I was  just  called  from  the  room 
now  and  was  informed  that  as  of  this  moment  they  have  not  yet  decided 
whether  or  not  they  will  accept  that  information. 

I told  the  Pentagon  it  was  available,  that  I would  take  my  entire 
noon  hour  off  to  give  it  to  them.  I explained  the  significance  of  the 
various  pieces  of  information.  However,  I did  tell  them  that  I 
wanted  this  done  with  an  official  reporter  present  so  that  at  some  time 
in  the  future  there  could  be  no  question  about  just  what  information 
they  got,  No.  1.  I didn’t  talk  Avith  them  personally.  My  secretary 
did.  No.  2,  they  were  informed  that  we  Avould  want  the  assurance 
that  they  would  abide  by  the  committee  rules,  namely,  that  they  would 
not  make  public  the  names  of  anyone  who  was  accused  of  being  a 
Communist  until  he  or  she  had  an  opportunity  to  appear  under  oath, 
either  before  this  committee  or  before  some  loyalty  board. 

As  of  this  moment,  I guess  it  is  around  12  o’clock,  they  haven’t  de- 
cided Avhether  or  not  they  want  that  information  and  whether  they 
will  come  over  and  get  it.  I give  that  to  Senator  Symington  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  has  been  urging  that  we  turn  this  information  over 
to  the  Pentagon. 

May  I say  to  the  Senator,  I think  maybe  the  reason  that  they  are 
in  doubt  whether  they  want  it  or  not  is  because  they  know  that  they 
have  all  of  this  in  their  files  right  now. 

Senator  Syaiingtox.  Would  the  Senator  yield  for  just  a minute? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I certainly  will. 

Senator  Symington.  Just  for  a question. 

Could  I ask  you  who  was  in  the  Pentagon  who  was  not  sure  they 
would  like  to  have  the  information? 

Senator  ^IcCarthy.  I don’t  know  who  is  making  the  decision  over 
there. 

Senator  Syimington.  Who  did  your  secretary  talk  to  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  My  secretary  talked  to  Mr.  Fred  Seaton,  and 
asked  him  to  pass  on  the  information.  He  is,  I believe,  the  liaison 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Pentagon.  May  I say  I hope  this  is 
not  considered  as  any  reflection  upon  Mr.  Seaton.  I served  with 
Senator  Seaton  in  the  Senate  and  I have  the  highest  regard  for  him. 

I know  he  is  not  making  the  decision. 

Senator  Symington.  Could  I ask  one  more  question  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Is  Mr.  Seaton  the  one  who  told  your  secretary  ^ 
he  wasn’t  sure  he  wanted  the  names  of  possible  Communists  in  the 
Department  of  Defense?  ! 

Senator  IMcCarthy.  They  called  back  and  said  they  had  not  yet  j 
decided  whether  they  would  send  a man  over  to  get  the  information  i 
from  me  this  noon.  I told  him  if  they  couldn’t  make  the  decision  i 
before  noon,  if  they  could  make  it  before  night,  good,  tomorrow  noon,  ^ 
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the  next  night,  whenever  they  made  the  decision  they  coidd  liave 
the  information. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dworshak. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Cohn,  yesterday  you  answered  one  of  my 
questions  by  stating  that  it  was  your  opinion  that  this  subcommittee 
should  continue  its  investigations  of  subversives  at  Fort  Monmouth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  reiterate  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Has  your  staff  made  any  preliminary  surveys 
or  investigations  in  other  military  installations? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Have  you  found  any  disturbing  conditions  in 
the  other  installations? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Have  you  informed  Secretary  Stevens  or  other 
officials  in  the  Department  of  the  Army  concerning  your  disclosures 
in  other  places  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  What  has  been  the  response  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  what  the  determination  has  been  in  each 
I case,  sir.  We  have  been  out  of  touch  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams 
I for  some  period  of  time. 

Senator  Dworshak.  In  how  many  other  plants  or  installations 
have  you  made  these  surveys  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  were,  sir,  a number  of  other  situations  which  we 
discussed  with  Mr.  Adams  involving  possible  Communist  infiltration 
in  the  Army,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Are  you  planning,  through  the  subcommittee 
staff,  to  expand  the  operations  in  exposing  these  subversives  and 
security  risks  in  the  other  installations? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I suppose,  sir,  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
we  will  go  back  to  where  we  were  before  all  of  this  started. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Do  you  realize  that  the  implications  of  your 
statements  must  be  disturbing  to  millions  of  Americans  who  recognize 
the  sinister  menace  of  espionage  and  sabotage  within  these  instal- 
lations? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  not  saying  that  I know  of  espionage  and  sabo- 
tage. I am  saying  that  I know  the  staff  has  developed  certain  infor- 
mation concerning  disturbing  situations,  in  that  people  with  records 
of  Communist  affiliation  and  Communist  activity  have  held  and  in 
some  cases  do  hold  positions  with  the  Army  in  one  capacity  or  an- 
other ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  If  it  is  your  opinion,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  your  staff  and  the  subcommittee  to  continue  a vigorous  inves- 
tigation of  subversives  at  Fort  Monmouth,  are  you  implying  also  that 
Ijt  will  also  be  necessary  for  the  subcommittee  to  undertake  comparable 
Investigations  in  other  installations  if  we  are  to  expose  and  rout  out 
these  subversives? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I believe  that  there  is  still  a good  deal  of  work 
I |io  be  done. 

I Senator  Dworshak.  Do  you  have  any  lack  of  confidence  in  the 
i Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  various  officers  and  officials  in  the  Army, 
j in  getting  an  exposure  of  these  subversives  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  sure  that  the  99.99  percent  of  the  people  in 
the  Army  concerned  with  it  in  any  way  are  great  and  loyal  Ameri- 
cans. Very  unfortunately,  the  Communist  Party  has  selected  the 
Army  as  one  of  its  objects  for  an  infiltration  campaign,  and  it  has 
succeeded  in  a small  measure.  Even  that  small  measure  is  very  dis- 
turbing. I believe,  sir,  that  the  Army  needs  and  should  welcome  as 
much  assistance  as  it  can  get  from  this  and  other  committees,  as 
Senator  Dirksen  pointed  out  yesterday,  with  the  use  of  their  subpena 
power  which  the  Army  does  not  have,  in  routing  out  these  subver- 
sives. I am  subject  to  the  direction  of  this  committee.  I stand  ready 
to  give  that  assistance. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  realize  that  with  the  limited 
staff  personnel  it  would  take  months  if  not  years  to  accomplish  this  i 
work  in  all  of  these  installations  and  in  the  meantime  facing  these  ! 
uncertain  world  conditions  involving  the  possibility  of  involvement  i 
in  war,  that  it  is  a disturbing  situation  which  should  no  longer  be 
tolerated. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Can  you  explain  or  rationalize  any  alleged 
leluctance  on  the  part  of  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  vigorously 
undertake  this  exposure  of  subversives? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I don’t  say  that  they  are  not  now  doing  their 
best  to  undertake  it.  I do  say,  sir,  there  has  been  this  infiltration, 
it  does  exist  to  a degree.  Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I 
do  say,  sir,  too,  that  there  are  some  people  over  there,  just  about  like 
every  place  else,  I suppose,  who,  for  some  reason,  seem  to  feel  that 
by  covering  up  and  by  protecting  the  people  who  are  responsible  for 
Communists  and  subversives  being  in  the  Army  or  any  other  place  or 
agency,  they  are  helping  themselves  and  avoiding  an  embarrassing 
situation.  I also  know,  sir,  that  these  agencies  do  not  have  the  sub- 
pena power  as  does  this  committee,  and  that  failing  to  have  the 
subpena  power,  they  are  deprived  of  a very  important  weapon  in 
fighting  communism  and  subversion. 

I have  not  regarded  it,  sir,  as  an  adversary  proceeding.  I think 
it  is  a matter  of  working  together  to  get  a result.  I think  in  that  the 
Executive  has  to  play  a vital  part,  and  I think  in  that,  too,  sir,  that 
the  Congress  and  this  committee  in  particular  must  also  play  a vital 
part.  I see  no  conflict  between  the  two. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Well,  I didn’t  want  you  to  draw  that  infer- 
ence, of  any  conflict  or  dissension.  Everyone  recognizes  that  the 
investigations  subcommittee  has  done  a most  effective  work  at  Fort 
Monmouth.  But  it  is  disturbing  to  me,  and  I am  sure  to  the  American 
people,  if  we  are  to  draw  the  inference  that  only  this  subcommittee ' 
is  in  a position  to  do  this  important  work,  so  far  as  subversives  and 
security  risks  are  concerned. 

What  would  you  recommend  be  done  ? Certainly  within  the  limited  i 
personnel  of  the  staff,  it  would  take,  as  I say,  years  to  accomplish, 
this,  and  we  cannot  justify  taking  so  much  time.  Should  the  Con-  i 
gress  take  cognizance  of  this,  or  in  what  way  should  something  be  j 
done  to  arouse  the  Department  of  the  Army  to  this  sinister  menace?  j 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  we  have  done  everything  we  can  to  arouse  them  I 
to  it.  We  have  acquainted  them  with  a good  deal  of  information  I 
which  we  have  about  various  of  these  situations.  I think  to  answer  i 
your  question  directly  there  is,  of  course,  you  are  right.  Senator  Dwor-  i| 
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shak,  there  is  a limit  on  what  this  or  any  other  committee  can  do. 

^ But  I think  that  if  everyone  who  has  responsibility  in  this  important 
. field  does  work,  and  work  hard,  and  we  all  work  together,  a lot  can  be 
accomplished.  I know  that  this  committee  has  been  responsible  for 
the  removal  from  defense  plants  and  from  places  in  the  Army  a num- 
ber of  Communists  during  the  past  year.  If  we  have  gotten  only 
. one  out,  I think  that  would  have  been  an  accomplishment.  The  fact 
that  many  of  them  have  been  gotten  out,  I think,  is  to  the  very  great 
1 credit  of  the  members  of  the  committee.  The  last  comment  I would 
[ make.  Senator  Dworshak,  is  if  we  could  get  information  such  as  that 

[requested  on  the  Peress  case,  a little  bit  faster,  and  find  out — get  to 
the  bottom  of  who  is  responsible  for  promoting  a fifth  amendment 
Communist  to  the  rank  of  major,  after  that  Communist  has  invoked 
the  fifth  amendment  to  the  Army,  who,  knowing  that,  promoted  him, 
who,  knowing  that,  did  other  things  in  his  favor,  permitted  him  to 
be  in  contact  with  other  military  personnel ; if  we  could  get  that  in- 
formation and  find  out  all  the  people  who  decided  this  man  should  be 
given  an  honorable  discharge ; if  we  get  to  those  people,  I think  we  will 
nave  taken  another  step  forward  in  this  fight. 

Senator  Dworshak.  You  think,  then,  that  this  subcommittee  can 
accomplish  this  task  without  any  additional  assistance? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I think  this  subcommittee  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  get  from  other  committees  of  Congress,  from  the  executive 
agencies,  and  from  the  investigative  agencies.  I think  we  all  have  to 
work  together.  I would  agree  with  you  the  job  is  probably  too  big 
to  be  done  100  percent  with  everybody  working  together.  It  cer- 
tainly can’t  be  done  100  percent  by  people  working  alone  or  in  conflict 
with  each  other. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Everybody  recognizes  that  the  FBI  has  done 
exceptional  work  in  compiling  these  files  of  subversives.  What  can 
be  done,  if  anything,  to  insure  the  immediate  availability  and  the 
effective  use  of  these  files  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  a very  great  problem,  Senator  Dworshak. 
These  files,  sir,  very  correctly  stated,  do  contain  the  vital  informa- 
tion, and  they  are  forwarded  not  to  us,  unfortunately,  we  don’t  get 
them,  but  Government  agencies  do  get  them.  The  departments  con- 
cerned do  get  them.  The  defense  plants  concerned,  the  military-secu- 
rity liaison  do  get  them.  Then  the  question  you  raise,  Senator  Dwor- 
shak, is  what  could  be  done  about  it  when  they  get  them  and  don’t 
do  anything  about  them,  ignore  the  information  in  them,  and  that 
has  certainly  happened  in  a number  of  cases.  I would  say  one  an- 
swer, sir,  is  for  committees  such  as  this  to  come  along  and  point  out 
the  failure  to  act  as  an  example  of  inefficiency  in  the  executive,  which 
is  our  mandate  under  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act.  When  we 
do  that,  when  we  point  that  out,  results  usually  do  follow. 

Senator  Dworshak.  Mr.  Cohn,  we  are  reminded  almost  daily  of 
the  possibility  of  involvement  in  war  in  Indochina  and  southeast 
Asia.  The  American  people  have  apprehension  and  fear  over  pos- 
sible intervention.  It  seems  to  me  that  right  here  at  home  if  we 
face  involvement  we  ought  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  safeguard  our  military  forces  so  that  we  can  rely  upon  them  in 
case  of  war.  What  can  we  do  more  specifically  to  insure  an  imme- 
diate house  cleaning  of  these  subversive  elements  so  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  know  that  in  case  of  involvement  in  war  in  the  com- 
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ing  months  we  can  present  a united  front  instead  of  inviting  the  ,■ 
possibility  of  sabotage  right  here  in  the  military  forces  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Dworshak 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  The  witness  ; 
may  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Dworshak,  that  is  a very  big  and  a very  im- 
portant question.  I am  sure  it  probably  could  be  answered  a lot  better 
by  the  members  of  this  committee  who  have  had  a great  deal  more 
experience  in  this  than  I have.  All  I can  give  you  is  my  opinion, 
sir.  I think  there  are  a number  of  things  which  can  be  done.  I think 
one  thing,  sir,  is  that  all  of  us  should  work  together.  In  other  words, 
the  executive  has  its  responsibilities,  the  Congress  has  its  responsibili- 
ties. There  is  no  need  for  any  conflict  whatsoever.  The  two  should 
operate  in  aid  and  in  help  of  each  other  in  getting  these  subversives 
and  Communists  out. 

As  far  as  this  committee  is  concerned,  sir,  I would  say  if  we  could 
continue  the  way  we  were  before,  holding  these  hearings,  executive 
sessions,  public  hearings,  exposing  these  Communists  and  these  trai- 
tors, getting  them  out  of  defense  plants,  getting  them  out  of  positions 
in  the  xlrmy  and  other  places,  that  that  would  be  a big  step  forward. 

On  tlie  particular  problem  which  you  mentioned  about  safeguard- 
ing these  plants,  I think  another  important  step  lies  in  dealing  in 
some  way  with  the  problem  of  Communist  domination  of  certain  parts 
of  certain  labor  unions,  such  as  United  Electrical  Workers,  which 
have  thousands  of  members  in  defense  plants  doing  vital  war  secrets. 
Some  way  must  be  found  of  coping  Avith  those  unions  and  stopping 
them. 

When  tlie  leaders  of  those  unions  invoke  the  fifth  amendment  as 
to  Communist  Party  membership,  membership  and  activity  in  the 
Communist  cons])iracy,  some  Avay  must  be  found,  sir,  to  prevent  those 
unions  from  manning  vital  defense  plants  and  vital  war  plants. 

Those  are  a few  of  a good  many  problems  Avhich  are  presented  and 
I am  sure  that  people  Avith  more  experience  and  wisdom  than  I could 
ansAA’er  better. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy,  10  minutes.  We  also  would 
like  to  get  to  Counsel  Welch  for  10  minutes.  The  Chair  hopes  there 
Avill  be  no  yielding  which  Avould  require  additional  time. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  yesterday  in  your  questioning  there 
was  brought  out  the  fact  that  as  a result  of  your  trip  to  Europe  sur- 
veying the  libraries,  a man  by  the  name  of  Kaghan  resigned. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  There  was  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.; 
Kaghan  had  Avritten  plays  that  Avere  produced  by  the  Communist 
Party,  rather  by  Communist  fronts,  that  he  lived  Avith  a Communist  i 
for  quite  some  time  knoAving  he  was  a Communist,  that  he  signed 
this  pledge  in  which  he  said,  “I  intend  to  support  in  the  coming 
election  and  I do  hereby  nominate  the  following-named  person  as  a 
candidate  of  the  Communist  Party.” 

I believe  there  was  brought  out  the  fact  that  Mr.  Kaghan  at  the  i 
time  he  went  to  Europe  was  holding  Avhat  job  again  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Mr.  Kaghan,  when  I saw  him,  sir,  was  the  Acting  Di- ! 
rector  of  the  Public  Aflfairs  Office  for  the  High  Commissioner  of  ; 
Germany.  He  had  some  4,000  people  working  under  him. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  Having  to  do  with  the  information  which  we 
dispensed  in  Europe ; is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Information  and  a statement  of  the  position 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world  in  the  fight  against 
communism. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Since  I questioned  you  yesterday,  Mr.  Cohn, 
there  has  come  to  my  attention  information  which  I think  the  com- 
mittee may  want,  but,  first,  let  me  ask  you,  do  you  recall  that  it  was 
admitted  under  oath  by  Mr.  Stevens  that  it  was  a New  York  paper 
called  the  New  York  Post  that  instigated  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Schine  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  1 want  to  tell  you  now,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  I have 
learned  that  Mr.  Kaghan,  the  man  who  signed  this  Communist  pledge, 
pledging  his  support  to  the  Communist  Party,  the  individual  who  lived 
with  Communists,  who  wrote  plays  which  the  Communist  front  pro- 
duced, is  now  working  for  the  paper,  if  you  can  call  it  that — and  I 
avoid  saying  “newspaper” — which  instigated  the  charges  against  Mr. 
Schine?  Do  you  follow  me ? In  other  words,  Mr.  Kaghan 

Mr.  Cohn.  I follow  that,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  man  who  was  head  of  our  information 
program,  who  sighed  a pledge  saying,  “I  will  support  Communists,” 
the  New  York  Post  which  instigated  the  charges  which  resulted  in  all 
this  time  spent  here — we  find  that  Mr.  Kaghan  is  one  of  the  men  on 
the  New  York  Post. 

Do  you  think  that  might  have  some  significance? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  it  has  a great  deal. 

Senator  McCarthy.  As  far  as  the 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  say  I am  surprised  that  they  have  employed  him, 
but  it  does  have  a great  deal  of  significance,  I think. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  have  been  with  this  committee, 
I believe,  since  I became  chairman  or  a few  days  after  I became 
chairman. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  and  I have  often  heard  the  charge  that 
“We  don’t  like  the  methods  of  the  committee,”  and  “We  don’t  like 
the  way  witnesses  are  treated.” 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  know  we  never  find  them  giving  any 
specific  incidents. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  have  interviewed  I believe  thousands  of 
witnesses.  We  have  had  over  500  witnesses  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee under  oath  ? Could  I ask  you  this : Did  you  ever  see  anyone  mis- 
treated ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I did  not,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  seems  that  the  shining  example  of  mistreat- 
ment was  a general.  I never  knew  before  that  a general  could  be  in- 
timidated by  a few  questions.  I thought  we  had  a fairly  tough  Army, 
and  I think  most  of  them  would  not  be  intimidated  by  being  asked  to 
I tell  the  truth.  Could  I ask  this:  Is  it  correct  that  when  General 
Zwicker  was  called,  we  had  heard  that  he  might  possibly  have  a heart 
condition,  that  we  insisted  that  his  doctor  sit  beside  him,  that  the  doc- 
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tor  was  instructed  that  if  he  felt  the  examination  became  too  vigorous, 
if  he  felt  that  General  Zwicker  was  being  excited  in  any  way,  the 
doctor  would  have  the  absolute  right  to  call  a halt  to  the  questioning  j 
of  General  Zwicker? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  General  Zwicker  did  not  want  the  doctor  there. 
You  insisted  that  he  be  in  the  room  at  General  Z wicker’s  side  and  that 
he  interrupt  the  proceedings  at  any  moment  if  he  felt  there  was  any  ^ 
possibility  that  the  questions  should  not  continue. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I told  the  doctor  that  we  would  give  him  in  i 
effect  the  veto  power — I didn’t  use  those  words,  probably — over  any- 
thing we  were  doing,  that  if  he  felt  that  the  examination  was  getting  | 
too  vigorous  all  he  had  to  do  was  to  say  so  and  we  would  call  a halt. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Isn’t  it  correct,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  after  the  ; 
Zwicker  testimony  the  press  came  in  as  they  always  did.  I told  Gen-  - 
eral  Zwicker  that  I wanted  him  to  sit  right  there  in  the  jury  box  and  j 
listen  to  everything  I said  and  if  I misquoted  anything  I wanted  him 
to  know  that  he  was  no  longer  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee, 
and  I wanted  him  to  correct  any  misstatements  that  I made.  Is  that 
correct  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  then  is  it  correct  that  General  Zwicker  did 
sit  there?  When  I asked  him  if  he  had  any  correction  to  make,  he 
made  none.  He  waited  until  after  I had  left  the  building  and  then 
made  a statement? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  And  we  heard  this  morning  about  deletions 
from  the  record.  Is  it  correct,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  you  contacted  the  official 
reporter  and  checked  with  him  and  found  that  every  word  that  he  * ' 
had  in  his  notes  was  transcribed  so  that  anyone  who  wants  to  read  the  * - 
Zwicker  testimony  can  get  it  now  and  read  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  that  is  true,  and  I believe  the  official  reporter  fur-  - 
nished  an  affidavit  to  that  effect  to  the  committee,  and  if  Mr.  Stevens  I 
or  anyone  else  suggests  the  contrary,  he  is  very  badly  mistaken.  I • 

Senator  McCarthy.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  you  and  I,  I believe,  have  gone  I 
over  the  Zwicker  testimony,  read  it  over.  We  were  curious  to  know  ^ 
where  we  might  possibly  have  scared  this  general  or  abused  him.  i 
Having  read  that  testimony  over,  can  you  say  that  this  general  was  or  ^ 
was  not  in  any  way  abused  ? i : 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  he  was,  sir.  j 

Senator  McCarthy.  I mentioned  that  case,  because  that  is  the  only  I 
one  in  which  there  was  abuse  claimed,  as  I recall.  Is  it  your  testi-  i 
mony,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  as  far  as  you  know,  each  witness  we  called  before  i 
this  committee,  and  I think  without  exception  there  might  have  been  a 
few,  but  I can’t  recall  any,  was  informed  that  he  had  a right  to  have 
counsel,  that  his  counsel  could  sit  beside  him,  that  if  at  any  time  he  / 
wanted  to  discuss  any  question  with  his  lawyer  he  could  do  that,  if  at  I 
any  time  he  or  his  lawyer  felt  they  needed  a private  conference,  that  j( 
we  would  furnish  a room  for  them  to  have  a private  conference,  and 
that  before  our  committee  we  had  gone  far  beyond  what  is  done  in  ri  - 
a courtroom  or  before  a grand  jury.  There  a lawyer  can  only  object.  ^ 
Here  we  allowed  the  lawyer,  and  I am  not  sure  but  what  we  may  not  o 
have  gone  too  far,  we  allowed  the  lawyer  to  sit  beside  the  witness, 
freely  coach  him,  talk  to  him  at  any  time,  and  if  there  was  any  ques- 
tion of  abuse,  the  lawyer  could  bring  that  question  up.  Is  that  • 
correct  ? 
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' Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  absolutely  correct,  sir.  I think  the  rights  given 

0 witnesses  before  this  committee  were  greater  than  witnesses  would 
jiave  in  a court  of  law  or  before  a grand  jury.  I think,  sir,  that  you 

1 lid  a good  number  of  things  and  everything  humanly  possible  to  see 
I'hat  the  rights  of  witnesses  were  completely  protected,  and  I know 

j hat  the  record  contains  statements,  even  in  the  case  of  lawyers  for 
^ ome  fifth-amendment  Communists,  congratulating  you  and  the  com- 
mittee on  the  fair  manner  in  which  the  hearing  had  been  conducted. 

■ Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  we  have  always  heard  some  people 

Ialking  about  a one-man  investigating  committee.  Is  it  not  correct 
hat  in  almost  every  instance  the  Senators  on  the  Republican  side 
lad  enough  interest  in  this  that  they  had  either  representatives  there 
r they  requested  that  at  night  they  get  a resume  of  what  went  on 
luring  the  day  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  yes.  The  situation  is  this  on  that.  I know  that 
lenator  Mundt,  Senator  Dirksen,  and  Senator  Potter  were  in  fre- 
uent  attendance  at  both  informal,  formal,  executive  sessions,  and 
•ublic  sessions  of  the  committee.  I know  when  they  could  not  be 
here,  almost  always  they  had  some  member  of  their  office  present 
1 order  to  carry  to  them  an  immediate  and  first-hand  report  of  what 
ranspired.  I know  sir,  if  I might  answer  on  this,  that  in  addition  to 
ibat,  we  furnished  to  those  Senators  summaries,  frequently,  of  what 
jad  transpired  if  a meeting  were  missed  due  to  other  Senate  business, 
further  know,  sir,  that  in  addition  to  the  regular  committee  responsi- 
ility.  Senator  Mundt,  Senator  Dirksen,  and  Senator  Potter  each  sort 
jf  spearheaded  a very  important  investigation  of  the  subcommittee, 

■enator  Mundt  the  one  of  Communists 

' Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

; Mr.  Welch,  you  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Welch.  I can’t  see  the  witness,  Mr.  Stenographer. 

I Mr.  Cohn,  it  takes  quite  awhile  to  get  around  to  me,  I observe,  this 
lorning.  Mr.  Cohn,  my  mail  and  my  telegrams  reflect,  sir,  that  you 
re  held  in  a gratifyingly  high  esteem  in  this  country.  There  appar- 
htly  are  a good  many  people  who  think  that  I was  unfair  to  you 
lesterday.  Would  you  kindly  set  them  abreast,  if  you  could,  by 
lying  I was  fair  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I would  say  the  first  part  of  your  statement  encour- 
ges  me  very  much.  As  far  as  the  second  part  is  concerned,  Mr.  Welch, 

I will  certainly  say  you  are  a very  vigorous  and  a very  able  lawyer  and 
jross-examiner,  with  much  more  experience,  and  I am  sure  much  more 
jbility  than  I happen  to  have.  I am  sure  you  are  doing  your  job  as  you 
le  it,  sir. 

: Mr.  Welch.  Right.  Well,  would  you  mind  picking  up  my  word 
fair”?  Would  you  say  I was  fair? 

' Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  the  only  trouble  we  ever  have  is  when  you 
,5k  me  to  pick  up  your  words.  I am  sure,  sir,  you  did  not  mean  to  be 
unfair  to  me. 

Mr.  Welch.  And,  Mr.  Cohn,  may  I say  to  you  now  that  if,  in  my 
1 eal — and  I guess  all  trial  lawyers  are  always  a little  zealous — if  in 
, ly  zeal  I seem  to  be  a little  unfair,  would  you  kind  of  wave  to  me  and 
t ly,  “Mr.  Welch,  I think  you  are  unfair.”  Would  you  do  that? 

, Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

• Mr.  Welch.  That  was  on  the  other  side.  Some  people  wired  in  and 
t anted  to  know  why  I didn’t  tear  you  limb  from  limb.  Well,  would 
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you  tell  them,  as  I guess  you  have,  that  it  isn’t  as  if  I was  fairly  i 
vigorous? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  tell  them  that  you  tried  to  tear  me  limb  from  limb, 
sir ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  ought  to  make  all  of  my  friends  or  whatever 
number  I have  got  seem  satisfied. 

Mr.  Cohn,  I determined  that  I was  going  to  come  into  the  room  this  i 
morning  when  you  and  I were  both  fresh,  and  where  we  wouldn’t! 
quarrel  with  each  other  at  all,  and  discuss  a thing  that  I think  is  off 
some  importance.  That  is  the  exchange  between  you  and  Senator* 
Dirksen  yesterday  about  the  loyalty  boards  and  your  contention  in 
respect  to  them.  I am  going  to  read  a little  from  the  record,  but  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  I am  not  going  to  say  is  that  true  or  false  or 
anything  like  that;  I just  want  to  remind  you  of  some  things  that  your 
have  said  as  a basis  of  what  I want  to  discuss  with  you.  , ; 

Mr.  Cohn.  Perfectly  fine.  -• 

Mr.  Welch.  On  page  4795  Senator  Dirksen  says,  speaking  about 
when  your  committee  work  may  start  again : - 

j 

You,  as  chief  counsel,  would  have  some  estimate  of  the  work  that  will  be  under-i  ^ 
taken  as  soon  as  the  regular  investigating  committee  gets  under  way? 

Answer : ] 

Yes,  sir.  p 

Question : 

What  in  your  judgment  would  be  among  the  first  of  the  things  to  which  you  i 
would  address  yourself?  j 

You  named  more  than  one  thing,  but  I want  to  call  attention  to  thisp 
one : U 


I would  say  one  of  tlie  first  things  would  be  this  loyalty  board  question.  J1 

Senator  Dirksen.  Inasmuch  as  the  loyalty  matter  is  pending  at  the  present  Jj 
time,  it  can  be  considered,  I take  it,  as  unfinished  committee  business? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  No  doubt  about  it,  sir.  p 

Seantor  Dirksen.  On  that  basis,  it  would  require  no  initiatory  action,  furtheip 
action,  on  the  part  of  the  committee?  join 

Mr.  CoiiN.  The  request  of  the  Army  or  Mr.  Adams  to  produce  those  people;  J| 
has  been  standing  for  some  period  of  time.  It  still  stands.  It  has  never  beer-u 
withdrawn.  That  is  a matter  of  pending  business  for  this  committee. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And  the  authority  to  issue  subpenas  lodges  in  the  handfpT'' 
of  the  chairman  unless,  I take  it,  by  action  of  the  full  committee,  that  should  b(|JI] 
impaired? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  riglit,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  So  that  if  those  subpenas  were  actually  issued  for  th(  , 
members  of  the  loyalty  hoard,  what  do  you  anticipate  by  way  of  a differenc(^lll 
of  opinion  between  the  Army  and  the  committee  as  to  whether  or  not,  (1)  th(  ,){i 
members  must  respond  to  the  subpena,  (2)  whether  they  can  testify  on  matter! n[j 
involving  inferior  loyalty  boards  and  the  action  that  was  taken?  ij 

Mr.  CoiiN.  I am  afraid,  sir,  the  difference  is  such  that  there  would  be  anothei 
collision. 

Senator  Dirksen.  You  would  anticipate  that  that  kind  of  a collision  migh' 
bring  some  people  back  into  this  committee  room? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  it  follow’s  the  pattern  as  this,  sir,  I suppose  it  would ; yes,  sir, . 

Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  I just  want  to  chat  with  you  a moment  about  thatn 
and  in  all  friendliness,  because  this  is  a point  where  lawyers  can  differ 
isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  What  is  that,  sir? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  point  as  to  what  is  correct  procedure  in  respect 
to  calling  and  examining  members  of  loyalty  boards. 
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Mr.  Con N.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  think  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  unanimous? 
Mr.  Cohn.  I don't  know  if  the  opinion  of  the  country  is  unanimous, 

I r.  If  you  ask  me  from  a legal  standpoint  do  members  of  a loyalty 
oard  have  any  immunity  from  a duty  to  appear  before  a congres- 
mnal  committee,  my  answer  to  you  would  be  that  I don’t  think  it  is 
ven  close. 

I Mr.  Welch.  There  are  first  two  things  to  discuss.  The  first  thing 
[i  whether  or  not,  if  a subpena  is  served  on  them,  they  have  to  come  u]), 
like  off  their  hats  and  sit  down  and  say,  “Here  I am.”  That  is  ques- 
on  A,  isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  On  that  point,  you  say  there  can  be  no  doubt.  They 
ave  to  respond  and  take  the  witness  chair. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  I don’t  count  myself  a great  constitutional 
iwyer,  and  although  there  is  a difference  of  opinion,  I believe,  on 
lat  point,  may  I vote  the  “Cohn  ticket”  on  that  one. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I think  they  ought  to  come  up  and  set  themselves  in 
le  witness  chair. 

The  next  point  is,  if  I understood  your  colloquy  with  Senator  Dirk- 
m,  it  is  your  belief,  sir,  that  you  may  properly  then  examine  them  on 
leir  conduct  as  loyalty  board  members  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  that  in  instances  where  they  have,  as  you  have 
ut  it  in  this  room,  cleared  Communists,  you  as  counsel  for  this  com- 
ittee  and  the  committee  has  the  right  to  inquire  into  that  action  on 
lieir  part? 

Mr,  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  So  if  you  find  that  a loyalty  board  has  passed  on  the 
iiestion  of  a possible  subversive  or  security  risk  and,  as  you  put  it, 
ive  cleared  him,  you  may  ask  the  loyalty  board  their  reasons  for 
ling  so  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  may  ask  that,  sir,  yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  may  put  the  loyalty  board  member  on  the 

and  and  inquire  fully  as  to  that  full  case 

j Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Mr.  Welch.  And  what  the  evidence  was  before  him  ? Is  that  right, 
r? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  certainly  can  ask  that,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  All  the  evidence  that  was  before  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  All  the  reasons  that  moved  him  to  decide  one  way  or 
le  other  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I say  all  the  reasons  that  moved  him  deciding 
lie  way  or  the  other.  We  certainly  could  ask  questions  about  what 
ddence  had  been  presented  and  whether  or  not  they  didn’t  have 
rtain  evidence  showing  the  man  was  a Communist. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  event  you  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  loyalty 
»ard  member  which  you  have  under  discussion  has  decided  the  case 
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wrongly,  you  can  make  that  quite  apparent,  if  it  is  an  open  hearing, 
to  the  public  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  I am  trying  to  go  a long  way  in  giving  “Yes” 
or  “No”  answers.  My  answer  to  that  is  “Yes,  sir,”  but  there  are  a 
lot  of  ramifications  to  the  questions  and  the  answers  which  we  could 
obtain.  There  are  a lot  of  fields  in  which  we  could  clearly  answer, 
and  there  are  some  about  which  there  might  be  question. 

Mr.  Welch.  I am  only  trying  to  point  out,  Mr.  Cohn,  the  views  that 
you  have  as  a lawyer  and  as  chief  counsel  for  this  committee,  and  to  get 
before  us  the  plan  that  you  have  about  examining  members  of  loyalty 
boards,  so  that  we  will  understand  what  the  problem  is.  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  How  much  time  have  I ? ' tl 

Senator  Mundt.  How  much  time  ? Two  minutes. 

Mr.  Welch.  I take  it  that  if,  after  an  examination  of  this  loyalty 
board  member  in  respect  to  any  case  where  there  is  a Communist,  f 
as  w’e  put  it,  or  a subversive  or  a security  risk  has  been  cleared,  you 
would  of  course — strike  that  out.  8; 

In  the  event  that  you  developed  a situation  where  you  disagreed 
■with  a decision  of  the  loyalty  board  member,  you  would  then  feel  fret  Ik 
to  call  the  accused  or  the  person  who  was  under  suspension?  ' 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  it  doesn’t  quite  -v\’ork  that  way  usually. 

Mr.  Welc'h.  I didn’t  ask  you  whether  it  works  that  way.  Wouldj 
you  feel  free  to  call  them  ? : 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  feel  free  to  call  the  accused  before  we  called  ir 
the  members  of  the  loyalty  board.  In  other  words,  before  we  would 
call  in  the  members  of  the  loyalty  board,  we  would  examine  the  peoph  er 
who  had  been  cleared.  lie 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  but  there  is  no  trouble  putting  it  the  other  way 
around,  either;  is  there?  You  could  call  the  loyalty  board  membeilf 
first  and  then,  if  you  wished,  call  the  man  that  he  was  dealing  witf' 
afterward  and  examine  him? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say,  sir,  it  would  be  putting  the  cart  before  th(  tit 
horse. 

Mr.  Welch.  I am  only  talking  about  legal  principles  involved.  Ii  s: 
might  be  an  awkward  way  to  do  it,  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  it  \ 
Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; legally,  no.  h 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  event  you  first  examined  the  loyalty  board  . 
member  and  found  yourself  in  violent  disagreement  as  to  what  h(  ji. 
bad  done  in  respect  to  somebody,  it  would  be  perfectly  legal,  as  1 5 
understand  it,  for  you  then  to  call  the  person  with  whom  he  had  dealt  - 
and  examine  him  yourself? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  would  be  legal,  sir ; yes,  sir.  • i ' 

Mr.  Welch.  And  proper  for  you  to  do  so  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  My  next  question  is:  Suppose,  when  you  have  thai 
loyalty  board  before  you  and  you  were  to  say  to  him,  “And  by  th( 
way,  Mr.  Snooks,”  assuming  that  was  his  name — “By  the  way,  hav( 
you  anything  pending  before  you  now?”  It  would  be  all  right  t<! 
ask  him  that,  too  ? , 

Mr.  Cohn.  Whether  he  had  anything  pending?  | 

Mr.  Welch.  Pending;  undecided.  p 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  think  of  circumstances  under  which  that  woulo' 
be  proper ; yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  So  you  could  pick  up  his  docket  of  undecided 
cases  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  think  of  circumstances  under  which  that  would 
be  proper.  Ordinarily,  I don’t  imagine  we  would. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  circumstances  would  depend  upon  whether  or 
liOt  you  thought  it  was  proper ; isn’t  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  might  depend  on  this,  sir : If  you  found  evidence  that 
the  man  himself  had  a Communist-front  record  and  that  he  had  been 
consistently  clearing  Communists,  I think  I know  Senator  McCarthy 
! well  enough  to  know  that  the  next  question  might  very  well  be,  “How 
many  loyalty  panels  are  you  sitting  on  right  now  ?” 

Mr.  Welch.  Eight;  and  “How  many  cases  have  you  got  before  you 
that  are  partially  heard?” 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  might  ask  that;  yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  have  no  difficulty  about  the  propriety  of  those 
questions  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  no  difficulty  about  the  propriety  of  his  being 
asked,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  no  difficulty  about  your  ability  to  force  the  loyalty 
board  member  to  answer  those  questions? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  might  be  difficulty  there,  sir. 

I Mr.  Welch.  There  might  be  difficulty  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Senator  Mundt.  Your  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Dirksen  ? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Welch,  were  you  going  to  continue  this  aft- 
ernoon because  I think  very  properly  speaking,  one  question  that  I 
believe  you  ought  to  pursue  is 

Mr.  Welch.  I will  try  to  think  of  all  that  I should  pursue.  Senator. 
If  I miss  any  of  them  I am  sure  you  will  pick  them  up. 
i Senator  Dirksen.  I would  much  rather  that  you  picked  them  up. 

I Mr.  Welch.  You  tell  me  on  the  way  out  and  I will  probably  ask 
:hem. 

Senator  Dirksen.  It  relates  of  course  to  the  quasi- judicial  charac- 
:er  of  the  members  of  the  loyalty  screening  board  and  whether  or  not 
:hey  would  come  within  the  interdiction  of  an  Executive  order  or 
Presidential  order  because  I think  that  that  is  a part  of  this  thing. 

Mr.  Welch.  I think.  Senator  Dirksen,  you  and  I and  the  witness  are 
iiscussing  a grave  and  important  constitutional  question.  I might 
;ay  that  I don’t  know  whether  you  are  going  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cohn’s 
dews  or  not,  but  if  you  would  like  to  know  what  mine  are,  for  what- 
5Ver  they  are  worth,  I don’t  happen  to  agree  with  Mr.  Cohn. 

I Senator  Mundt.  We  stand  in  recess  until  2 o’clock. 

' (Whereupon  at  12 : 40  p.  m.  the  committee  recessed,  to  reconvene  at 
;i  p.  m.  the  same  day.) 
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Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

International  Security  Affairs, 
Washivgton  25,  D.  C.,  May  31,  1951^. 

Hon.  Karl  E.  Mundt, 

United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Senator  Mundt  : I have  seen  a copy  of  the  letter  dated  May  28  to  you  from 
Senator  McCarthy  in  which  he  states  that  when  he  takes  the  stand  he  will  be 
ready  and  willing  to  answer  any  questions  put  to  him  with  respect  to  what  he 
calls  the  Hensel  matter.  I assume  by  this  reference  that  he  means  the  charges 
which  he  made  against  me  before  this  subcommittee  in  his  answer  filed  on  April 
20,  1954,  and  which  were  dismissed  on  the  merits  by  the  subcommittee  on  May 
26,  1954,  without  objection  by  him. 

I have  branded  as  false  and  malicious  each  and  every  one  of  the  charges  made 
against  me  by  Senator  McCarthy  and  I repeat  that  statement  again.  This 
applies  first  to  the  charges  that  I tried  to  impede  this  subcommittee’s  investi- 
gation and  discredit  it,  and  that  I was  motivated  in  so  doing  by  a desire  to  block 
a purported  investigation  of  me  by  Senator  McCarthy.  It  applies  equally  to  the 
charge  made  with  respect  to  my  business  activities  in  World  War  II,  which  this 
subcommittee  and  its  counsel  have  ruled  (see  Record,  p.  1830)  is  incompetent, 
irrelevant,  and  immaterial  in  this  proceeding,  and  as  to  which  it  has  been  stated 
that  the  subcommittee  will  not  permit  any  testimony. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  charges  against  me  have  already  been  dismissed,  it  is 
my  earnest  hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  compel  Senator  McCarthy  fully  to 
disclose  the  fact  that  his  charges  against  me  have  no  foundation.  If  he  testifies 
concerning  them,  either  under  direct  or  cross-examination,  I request  that  Mr. 
Frederick  P.  Brj’an,  my  counsel,  shall  have  the  right  to  cross-examine  him  on 
this  subject  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justice. 

As  stated  to  this  subcommittee  by  Mr.  Bryan  on  May  26,  I am  ready  and 
willing  to  appear  and  testify  as  a witness  at  any  time  in  this  proceeding.  If, 
after  the  conclusion  of  Senator  McCarthy’s  testimony,  this  subcommittee  does  not 
again  dismiss  the  charges  against  me  on  the  ground  that  they  are  without  founda- 
tion, or  Senator  McCarthy  does  not  withdraw  such  charges  with  a confession  of 
error,  I demand  the  right  to  take  the  witness  stand  so  that  I can  demonstrate 
under  oath  the  falsity  of  such  charges.  I assure  this  subcommittee  that  there 
is  nothing  in  the  letter  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  (see  Record,  pp.  3090-3092)  which  will  prevent  me  from  testifying 
as  to  all  relevant  facts. 

Finally,  I am  advised  that,  at  the  executive  session  of  this  subcommittee  held 
on  May  17,  1954,  in  room  357  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  McCarthy 
made  statements  which  were  stenographicaly  recorded  and  which  indicate  that 
there  is  no  basis  for  his  charges  against  me.  I request  that  I be  supplied  with 
a copy  of  the  minutes  of  that  executive  session.  If  for  any  reason  the  subcom- 
mittee does  not  care  to  make  public  the  entire  proceedings  of  that  session,  I 
earnestly  request  that  I be  supplied  with  a transcript  of  all  remarks  made  by; 
Senator  McCarthy  with  respect  to  this  charges  against  me,  including  the  informa- 
tion behind,  and  the  basis  for,  such  charges.  It  is  only  fair  that  I should  be 
entitled  to  at  least  this  portion  of  such  minutes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  Struve  Hensel. 
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Bon.  H.  Struve  Hensel, 

Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 

Washington  25,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hensel:  Your  letter  of  May  31  was  delivered  by  hand  to  my  ottice 
yesterday  morning  but  due  to  the  pressure  of  our  committee  activities,  I did  not 
lave  an  opportunity  to  go  over  it  until  I read  it  in  the  afternoon  issue  of  the 
Evening  Star.  Since  it  was  in  the  nature  of  a public  letter,  it  is  of  course  un- 
necessary for  me  to  call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  other  members  of  the  sub- 
committee since  I am  sure  that  they  also  read  the  news  release. 

The  fact  that  our  subcommittee  has  dismissed  you  as  a principal  in  the  con- 
roversy  which  we  are  now  endeavoring  to  adjudicate  does  not,  of  course,  mean 
.hat  jmu  are  prohibited  from  appearing  before  us  as  a witness.  Certainly,  if 
;worn  charges  are  made  against  you  by  Senator  McCarthy  or  anybody  else  during 
he  course  of  this  investigation,  your  counsel  will  not  only  be  given  the  oppor- 
:unity  to  interrogate  such  witnesses,  but,  if  you  so  desire,  you  can  also  appear  as 
i witness.  It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that  none  of  the  scheduled  wit- 
lesses  have  in  mind  making  any  sworn  charges  which  would  involve  you  as  an 
mportant  entity  in  this  controversy. 

It  was  on  this  basis  and  upon  the  recommendation  and  with  the  concurrence 
)f  your  counsel,  Mr.  Frederick  P.  Bryan,  that  the  committee  voted  to  dismiss 
mu  as  a principal  and  a witness  so  that  you  could  devote  yourself  to  your  ini- 
)ortant  duties  in  the  Department  of  Defense  without  the  necessity  of  having  to 
I’ollow  the  hearings  and  be  represented  at  the  committee  table  by  your  counsel. 

As  you  correctly  sta^te,  the  committee  had  previously  agreed  that  the  charges 
nade  against  you  which  related  to  certain  of  your  business  activities  during 
|Vorld  War  II  were  not  an  api)ropriate  or  relevant  matter  to  be  brought  before 
•ur  special  investigating  subcommittee  since  such  charges  involved  factors  which 
ire  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  specific  controversy  which  we  have  been 
ailed  upon  to  adjudicate.  Consequently,  we  have  ruled  them  out  as  irrelevant 

0 the  dispute  before  us. 

I can  well  appreciate  your  desire  to  defend  yourself  against  those  charges,  of 
ourse,  and  would  respectfully  suggest  that  if  you  want  to  correct  and  clarify 
hat  situation,  you  might  appeal  either  to  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  or  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  with  a request  that  they 
jive  you  the  opportunity  to  answer  those  charges  in  the  event  Senator  McCarthy 
|hould  elect  to  present  them  officially  before  such  a committee.  Since  they  are 
|0t  part  of  the  material  with  which  we  are  engaged,  oui\ committee  cannot 
ppropriately  pass  upon  them,  and  since  Senator  McCarthy,  himself,  is  chairman 
f the  regular  Senate  Investigating  Subcommittee,  it  would  seem  that  one  of  the 
wo  committees  I have  suggested  could  more  consistently  be  called  upon  to  deal 
i^’ith  that  specific  problem. 

1 I shall  present  your  request  at  an  executive  session  of  our  subcommittee  indi- 
I iating  you  would  like  to  have  a copy  of  the  conversations  recorded  at  the  execu- 
' live  session  of  our  subcommittee  which  was  held  in  room  357  on  May  17.  I do 
■ ot  recall  from  memory  just  what  was  or  what  was  not  said  in  your  connection 
f [t  that  meeting,  but  I can  assure  you  as  one  member  of  the  subcommittee,  I shall 
* jOte  to  make  public  the  transcript  of  what  tramspired  at  that  meeting.  Senator 
J IcCarthy  has  previously  requested  in  open  session  that  the  transcript  of  the 
! Ixecutive  session  of  May  17  should  be  made  public  and  the  Republican  members 
I if  my  subcommittee  indicated  at  that  time  that  they  favored  such  action.  In 

lew  of  the  request  made  by  both  you  and  Senator  McCarthy,  I feel  confident 
3 hat  our  Democratic  colleagues  will  also  support  these  requests  by  voting  to  make 
y he  transcript  of  this  executive  session  public.  You  will  understand,  of  course, 
it  lhat  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I do  not  have  the  authority  to  make  the 
li  Ixecutive  session  conversations  public  unless  and  until  I am  authorized  to  do  so 
1-  ly  a vote  of  my  subcommittee.  You  have  my  assurance,  however,  that  I shall 
I ote  favorably  on  your  request, 
ij  I Cordially  yours, 

!•  ^ Karl  E.  Mundt,  United  States  Senator. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  3,  1954 

United  States  Senate, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  or  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

W ashington^  D.  C. 

AFTER  RECESS 

(The  hearing  was  resumed  at  2 : 15  p.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess.) 

Tresent : Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Kepublican,  South  Dakota,  chair- 
man ; Senator  Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Kepublican,  Illinois ; Sen- 
! ator  Charles  E.  Potter,  Republican,  Michigan;  Senator  Henry  C. 
Dworshak,  Kepublican,  Idaho;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Demo- 
crat, Arkansas;  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  Washington; 
and  Senator  Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  Missouri. 

Also  present:  Kay  H.  Jenkins,  chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee; 
Thomas  R.  Prewitt,  assistant  counsel ; Charles  Maner,  assistant  coun- 
sel. 

Principal  participants  present:  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Roy  M.  Cohn, 
chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee;  Joseph  N.  Welch,  special  counsel 
for  the  Army;  and  James  D.  St.  Clair,  special  counsel  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  will  begin  once  again  by  welcoming  our  guests  to  the 
committee  room.  We  are  happy  to  have  you  here  to  watch  one  of  your 
governmental  committees  in  action. 

I The  standing  rule  of  the  committee  has  been  announced  many  times 
I by  the  Chair,  but  in  the  event  there  are  people  here  today  for  tlie 
1 first  time,  which  is  undoubtedly  true,  the  committee  would  like  to  re- 
j mind  you  that  we  have  a standing  rule  for  this  special  committee  in- 
j vestigation  forbidding  manifestations  of  approval  or  disapproval  of 
I any  kind  of  an  audible  nature  at  any  time. 

' The  officers  whom  you  see  before  you  in  uniform,  and  the  plain- 
; clothes  men  scattered  through  the  audience,  have  been  instructed  by 
I the  committee  to  politely  but  firmly  escort  from  the  room  immediately, 
I without  further  instruction  from  the  Chair,  anyone  who  elects  to  vio- 
late the  conditions  under  which  he  became  the  guest  of  the  committee, 

, namely,  to  refrain  from  audible  manifestations  of  approval  or  dis- 
approval. 
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The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  this  one  bit  of  indulgence.  When  his 
colleagues  on  the  committee  and  the  very  gracious  gentlemen  of  the 
television  and  radio  and  photography  professions  presented  me  with 
a birthday  cake,  it  caught  me  completely  by  surprise.  I think  I neg- 
lected to  thank  them,  which  I would  like  to  do  with  very  heartfelt 
feeling  at  this  time.  I hope  you  will  not  misconstrue  it  when  I say 
that  while  this  is  the  first  time  I ever  celebrated  a birthday  on  tele- 
vision, I hope  that  we  will  not  still  be  here  at  the  time  I have  another 
birthday. 

Mr.  Jenkins,  it  is  your  time  to  begin  with  the  interrogatories  of 
Mr.  Cohn,  who  is  on  the  witness  stand. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROY  M.  COHN— Resumed 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  ^Iundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  J ackson.  I am  wondering  whether  the  Chair  has  received 
any  reply  from  Mr.  Seaton  or  the  Department  of  Defense  with  refer- 
ence to  the  information  given  to  the  committee  by  Senator  McCarthy 
regarding  the  130,  is  it,  or  the  135,  alleged  subversives  or  Com- 
munists— 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  130. 

Senator  Jackson.  Working  in  defense  plants.  I think  it  is  a very 
serious  matter,  and  I do  believe  that  Mr.  Seaton  or  whoever  the  ap- 
propriate official  from  the  Defense  Department  is,  should  explain  why 
they  do  not  want  the  list  of  these  alleged  subversives  who  are  now  sup- 
posed to  be  working  in  defense  plants. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  will  be  happy  to  inquire  of  Senator 
McCarthy  whether  he  has  received  any  further  word  from  the  Pen- 
tagon. This  was  part  of  the  business,  1 recall,  Senator  Jackson,  to 
be  conducted  by  the  regular  committee  on  investigations,  so  the  Chair 
has  not  participated  in  any  of  these  conversations  with  the  Pentagon, 
but  he  will  ask  Senator  McCarthy  to  find  out  what  the  status  is  at 
this  time. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  question  of  course,  however,  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  'pursuant  to  the  motion  adopted  by  the  committee  and  therefore  is 
most  relevant  to  this  inquiry. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  agrees  that  it  is  relevant  but  simply 
points  out  it  is  an  official  act  of  business  to  be  conducted  by  Senator 
AlcCarthy  rather  tlian  the  chairman  of  this  special  investigating 
committee. 

Senator  McCarthy,  can  you  throw  any  light  on  the  point  raised  by 
Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  be  glad  to.  Let  me  just  briefly  recite 
all  the  facts,  if  1 may. 

As  the  Chair  knows,  last  night  when  the  motion  was  made,  I felt  it 
was  unnecessary,  because  I felt  the  Defense  Department  had  all  of 
this  information  in  their  files  already,  and  was  not  doing  anything 
about  it.  I felt  that  the  action  of  the  committee  was  advisory  only, 
but  I was  glad  to  take  the  advice  of  the  seven  Senators.  I had  my 
office  promptly  call  the  Pentagon  and  Mrs.  Driscoll  said  she  talked  to 
Mr.  Seaton  and  told  him  that  the  information  would  be  available  if 
they  would  send  someone  over  to  get  it.  I had  her  contact  Mr.  Seaton 
again  this  morning  and  told  her  to  tell  him  that  I wanted  the  informa- 
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' tion  given  with  an  official  reporter  present  so  that  everything  that 
was  said  would  be  taken  down,  so  there  would  be  an  accurate  record 
! of  what  we  gave  to  the  Defense  Department  and  all  of  the  Senators 
I could  have  that. 

i I told  her,  also,  to  inform  the  Defense  Department  that  we  would 
want  the  assurance  that  the  rules  of  the  committee  would  not  be  vio- 
; lated,  namely,  that  the  names  of  these  people  would  not  be  made  public 
: unless  and  until  they  were  given  a chance  to  testify  either  before  this 
! committee  or  before  a loyalty  board.  I was  called  out  of  the  room 
about,  I think,  around  10:  30  or  11  this  morning,  to  receive  a call  at 
(that  time— I didn’t  talk  to  him,  Mrs.  Driscoll  did — from  Mr.  Seaton. 

I He  said  they  had  made  no  decision  at  that  time  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  would  accept  this  information  from  us. 

I waited  during  the  noon  hour  in  my  office,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  minutes  that  I was  out,  and  had  instructed  the  young  lady  at  the 
phone  that  if  anyone  from  the  Pentagon  called  to  be  sure  and  put  them 
ion  right  away  so  I could  talk  to  them.  Tliere  has  been  no  further 
I word  from  anyone  in  the  Pentagon.  So  at  this  moment,  I don’t  know 
I whether  they  are  going  to  accept  the  information  or  not.  May  I say 
jthat  I want  to  make  it  clear  that  I was  not  giving  them  any  deadline. 
I said  this  noon  I would  be  glad  to  take  time  off  at  any  time  to  give 
I them  the  information. 

I Senator  Jackson.  Senator,  do  I understand  that  you  desire  merely 
to  turn  over  the  names?  I didn’t  quite  get  this  point  about  having  an 
official  reporter  present.  Why  not  just  give  them  the  list  of  names, 
have  them  sign  for  it  ? 

i Senator  McCarthy.  No;  I think.  Senator  Jackson,  that  I would 
'like  to  conduct  this  as  the  business  of  the  committee,  have  an  official 
I reporter  present  so  that  everything  I say  to  them,  everything  I give 
jthem  is  a matter  of  official  record,  so  that  every  member  of  this  com- 
imittee  will  know  exactly  what  the  Defense  Department  got,  so  there 
can  never  be  any  argument  about  what  we  did  or  did  not  give  them. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  don’t  propose  any  interrogation  of  them  at 
this  time.  It  is  just  that  you  Avant  to  have  the  minutes  and  the  tran- 
script show  that  you  turned  over  these  names,  is  that  it  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Yes.  May  I say.  Senator,  I want  to  give 
them — if  they  want  the  information,  I can  give  them  information 
other  than  merely  the  names. 

I would  rather  not  go  into  that  now.  I want  all  of  that  a matter  of 
record,  anything  I give  to  the  Department. 

The  only  assurance  that  I want  from  the  Department  is  that  they 
will  follow  the  rules  unanimously  adopted  by  this  committee,  namely 
that  we  do  not  reveal  the  names  of  any  of  these  individuals  who  are 
accused  until  they  have  had  a chance  to  be  called,  to  be  put  under 
oath,  either  before  this  committee  or  before  a loyalty  board.  That  is 
the  only  assurance  that  I expect  from  the  Pentagon. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well. 

Mr.  Jenkins? 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I have  received 
calls  over  the  noon  hour  from — I don’t  recall  the  exact  number;  I 
think  5,  4 at  least — uniformed  men  in  the  Pentagon  who  just  can’t 
understand  this  failure  to  accept  information  Avhich  we  offer  them. 
They  point  outj  as  I have  tried  to  point  out  so  often,  and  as  Mr.  Cohn 
has  tned  to  point  out  so  often,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  Pentagon  is 
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not  with  the  uniformed  men.  The  difficulty  is  with  the  civilians  in 
the  Pentagon. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  seriousness  of  this 
charge,  I would  like  to  suggest  that  the  Chair  invite  Mr.  Seaton,  or 
whoever  the  appropriate  official  might  be  in  the  Pentagon,  to  give  the 
committee  an  explanation  of  this  matter  in  the  light  of  what  has  been 
said  this  afternoon  and  earlier  today.  I do  think  it  is  a very  serious 
matter,  and  I think  they  ought  in  all  fairness  to  give  the  committee 
an  explanation. 

I am  surprised  that  they  are  not  now  forthcoming  with  some  kind 
of  statement.  This  matter  has  been  made  available  to  millions  of 
American  people,  and  if  they  want  to  stand  idly  by  and  not  do  any- 
thing about  this,  that  is  their  business.  But  I think  that  in  order  to 
make  the  record  complete,  counsel  to  the  committee  or  assistant  counsel 
should  call  Mr.  Seaton  and  advise  him  of  what  has  transpired  this 
afternoon  and  this  morning  in  connection  with  these  alleged  135  sub- 
versives. I am  totally  surprised  that  they  are  not  here  with  an  answer. 

Senator  ^IcCarthy.  Would  you  yield  for  a minute?  I hope.  Sen- 
ator, that  I have  not  created  the  impression  that  Fred  Seaton  is  in  any 
way  at  all — his  is  not  the  job  to  make  the  decision.  I know  Mr.  Seaton. 
I knew  him  as  a Senator.  I think  that  he  is  just  as  vigorously  anti- 
Communist,  as  vigorously  for  getting  rid  of  a few  rotten  apples  in 
the  barrel  as  any  man  on  this  committee  or  in  the  Pentagon.  I hope 
by  mentioning  his  name  I do  not  create  the  impression  that  I think  he 
personally  is  at  fault. 

Senator  Jackson.  Senator,  everything  I know  about  Mr.  Seaton  is 
the  best.  He  is  an  honorable  gentleman.  But  I do  not  understand, 
Mr.  Chairman,  why  the  Pentagon  would  not  be  willing  to  receive  and 
most  anxious,  if  I may  say,  to  receive  the  135  names.  I am  completely 
surprised  that  they  have  no  statement  to  make,  especially  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  they  have  a division  of  public  relations.  If  there  was  ever 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about  public  relations,  it  is  right  now. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I join  my  Democrat  friend  in  that. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  I think  there  is  something  about  this  which  I 
don’t  think  my  distinguished  colleague  meant  to  imply.  It  is  some  of 
our  business  whether  they  are  willing  to  respond  and  act  on  these 
matters.  An  impression  is  being  created,  whether  intentionally  so  or 
not,  that  somebody  high  in  the  Pentagon  is  refusing  to  cooperate  and 
to  receive  this  information.  I know  of  only  one  man  in  the  Pentagon 
who  is  higher  possibly  than  Mr.  Seaton,  and  that  is  Secretary  Wilson, 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

I suggest,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  they  be  invited,  either  Mr.  Wilson  or 
Mr.  Seaton,  to  appear  here  at  4 o’clock  this  afternoon  and  give  some 
explanation. 

Senator  ^Mundt.  The  Chair  believes  that  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Pentagon — and  I don’t  blame  our  Democratic  friends  for  trying  to 
needle  them  a little  bit — they  should  be  given  some  time,  certainly,  to 
consider  the  request  which  was  presented  to  them  apparently  this-^ 
morning. 

«T ust  a minute.  The  Chair  has  the  floor.  I 

If  by  the  conclusion  of  this  afternoon’s  session  we  have  heard  no' 
word  from  them,  the  Chair  would  be  very  happy  to  undertake  to 
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instruct  our  counsel  to  send  them  a transcript  of  what  transpired  here 
today  and  ask  them  to  communicate  to  the  committee  their  reaction. 
I think  in  simple  justice  to  them,  it  is  carrying  needling  a little  bit 
too  far  to  say,  “Now  you  make  up  your  mind  and  get  this  done  by  4 
o’clock  this  afternoon.”  The  Chair  would  not  be  in  favor  of  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  this : It  is  not  needling. 
I might  be  accused  of  trying  to  help  them  in  their  public  relations. 
Millions  of  Americans  listened  to  the  statement  made  by  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy this  morning  and  just  now.  The  statement  I think  has  some 
very  serious  implications.  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  the  Pentagon 
needs  hours  to  determine  whether  they  are  going  to  receive  a list  of 
185  people  who  are  alleged  to  be  subversives  working  in  defense 
plants  ? What  kind  of  a conference  does  that  call  for  ? I say  if  they 
don’t  understand  simple  public  relations,  then  it  is  high  time  that  they 
make  some  changes  down  there.  I am  doing  it  only  in  a spirit  of  try- 
ing to  give  them  a fair  opportunity  to  be  heard,  and  if  they  need 
another  day  and  if  they  need  a copy  of  the  transcript  to  answer  a 
simple  .request  that  they  receive  135  names,  then  I say  there  is  some- 
thing rotten  in  Denmark — I mean  in  the  Pentagon. 

Senator  Mundt.  May  the  Chair  say  it  is  possible  that  down  at  the 
Pentagon  they  have  read  the  old  adage  about  being  wary  of  Greeks 
bearing  gifts. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  are  not  implying  that  the  Democrats  are 
bearing  these  gifts  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  implication,  I think,  would  have  to  stand  on 
its  own  merits. 

Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I have  asked  my  office,  incidentally,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  call  the  Pentagon  at  this  moment  and  report  to  us  if  there 
has  been  any  decision  made.  I will  report  that  to  the  committee  as 
soon  as  I get  that  word. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I was  making  the  suggestion 
in  an  effort  to  be  fair  to  the  Pentagon,  not  to  condemn  it  or  to  needle 
it.  I have  no  interest  other  than  to  perform  a public  service,  if  we 
can  do  that.  I think  we  are  certainly  entitled  to  know  if  we  have  in 
this  administration  in  the  Pentagon  men  in  high  places,  not  in  uni- 
form as  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  who  are  not  con- 
cerned about  this.  The  quicker  we  can  expose  it,  the  better,  if  that  is 
the  truth. 

But  the  implication  has  gone  out  here — I don’t  think  any  other  in- 
ference could  be  drawn  from  what  has  been  said  other  than  that  they 
are  at  least  reluctant.  I just  can’t  conceive  of  a reluctance  to  get 
information  of  this  character.  I can’t  conceive  of  it.  I don’t  want  to 
be  unfair  to  them.  I simply  want  to  give  them  the  opportunity  on 
this  same  forum,  at  this  same  place,  to  make  their  explanation  of 
what  the  situation  is.  That  is  all  I had  in  mind,  and  if  the  committee 
doesn’t  want  to  do  that,  it  is  all  right  with  me. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Potter  ? 

Senator  Poiter.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  say  in  all  fairness  to  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Charlie  Wilson,  he  returned  from  Asia  just 
a few  days  a^o,  and  I presume  that  he  has  many  engagements.  There 
is  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Seaton,  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  in  Charge 
of  Liaison  with  the  Congress,  and  who  received  the  message  from  Sen- 
ator McCarthy,  hasn’t  been  able  to  relay  that  message  to  the  Secretary 
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of  Defense.  So  before  we  become  too  critical  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  who  I am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  hates  communism  as 
much  as  any  member  of  this  committee,  we  should  find  out  whether  he 
has  received  that  message. 

if  they  haven't  this  information,  I am  sure  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense will  want  to  have  it. 

Senator  Jackson.  Would  the  Senator  yield? 

Senator  Pot^ter.  I would  be  happy  to. 

Senator  Jackson.  I understand  they  have  television  sets  in  the 
Pentagon. 

Senator  Potter.  I hope  some  of  them  are  working. 

Senator  Jackson.  Apparently  they  are  not,  or  if  there  are  any 
rules  of  com  monsense,  they  have  lost  that,  too. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  inasmuch  as  you  mentioned 
the  wmrd  “Democrats,”  inasmuch  as  you  are  now  full  up  with  birth- 
day cake,  I would  like  to  make  an  observation  to  clear  the  record  with 
respect  to  any  needling. 

Yesterday  in  these  hearings  I mentioned  that  I was  for  the  United 
States  Army,  completely  biased  for  it.  I believe  it  is  the  greatest 
army  in  the  world.  Pray  God  that  it  is  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
is  growing  in  the  world  today. 

That  doesn’t  mean  that  in  any  way  I am  for  any  particular  person 
in  the  Army,  starting  at  the  top  and  working  through  the  Army. 
Nor  would  it  mean  that  I am  for  any  particular  person  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  who  supervises  the  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
and  the  Marines. 

I would  like  to  join  with  my  Democratic  colleagues,  however,  based 
on  the  information  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
given  us,  in  expressing  amazement  that  a particular  high-ranking 
civilian  official  in  the  Pentagon  feels  it  is  necessary  to  have  a con- 
ference before  he  finds  out  whether  or  not  he  should  receive,  as  prof- 
fered to  them,  the  names  of  Communists  wmrking  on  warwork.  Thank 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins,  do  you  have  any  questions  for  the 
witness? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  no  further  questions. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  some,  but  in  the  interest  of  trying 
to  expedite  the  hearings  and  giving  Mr.  Welch  as  much  opportunity  as 
possible  to  cross-examine,  he  will  pass  at  this  time  and  call  on  Senator 
McClellan. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  interested  in  expediting 
the  hearings,  but  I still  have  a few  questions.  It  is  just  as  well  to 
get  them  in  now  as  later. 

Senator  Mundt.  Yes,  sir.  You  have  10  minutes. 

Senator  McClellan.  I believe,  Mr.  Cohn,  when  I previously  ques- 
tioned you,  were  were  down  to  No.  13  of  the  document  that  we  have 
been  using. 

Allegations  or  statements  of  facts,  or  charge,  whatever  we  want  to 
term  it.  No.  13  in  your  document? 

Senator  McClellan.  I read  from  the  first  sentence  of  that  para- 
graph, and  I quote: 
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^ Of  no  greater  substance  are  the  allegations  against  Mr.  Cohn,  chief  counsel 
, for  the  subcommittee,  that  he  has  used  improper  means  to  obtain  preferential 
treatment  for  Private  Schine. 

That  refers  to  the  previous  paragraph,  of  course.  Do  you  state 
: that  is  true  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then  I skip,  Mr.  Cohn,  to  No.  15. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir? 

Senator  McClellan.  And  I quote  from  No.  15 : 

To  further  understand  the  bad  faith  in  which  this  attack  was  suddenly 
launched,  the  relationship  of  Mr.  Cohn  and  Mr.  Adams  must  be  placed  in  proper 
perspective.  They  were  close  personal  and  social  friends. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Very  close? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I think  the  relationship  has  been  described  as  best 
can  be.  A lot  of  people  I have  known  a good  deal  longer  and  a good 
deal  better  than  Mr.  Adams.  I met  him  first  in  October  but  after 
that  we  saw  each  other  very  frequently,  both  professionally  and 
socially,  and  I think  it  could  be  said  without  defining  language 

Senator  McClellan.  How  long  was  it  after  you  knew  him  before 
you  made  or  dictated  this  first  memorndum  that  you  have  kept  now 
as  evidence  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  m.e,  sir? 

Senator  McClellan.  How  long  was  it  after  that  date  when  you  say 
you  first  knew  him  that  you  made  this  first  memorandum  placed  in 
the  file  against  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Placed  in  the  file  against  him,  sir? 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman.  I am  going  to  leave  and  per- 
sonally call  Mr.  Seaton  and  report  back  to  you.  If  my  turn  comes 
up  before  I come  back,  I will  let  Mr.  Welch  take  my  time. 

Senator  Mundt,  Very  well. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  as  I understand  it,  you  first  met  him, 
I believe  you  said,  October  2 ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  When  was  it  you  dictated  the  first  memo- 
randum ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  first  memorandum  which  I dictated,  sir,  was  ©n  the 
6th  of  November,  I believe. 

Senator  McClellan.  The  6th  of  November? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Were  you  still  at  that  time  close,  personal  and 
social  friends? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  you  could  say,  sir,  yes. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  Now,  you  go  on  further  in  this 
statement  and  say  that,  “during  most  of  the  period  involved,”  and  I 
I assume  you  mean  during  the  period  up  until  the  time  that  he  called 

I you  and  you  declined  any  further  social  friendship  with  him ^ 

1 Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  I meant  during  most  of  the  period  involved,  sir. 

I Senator  McC^lellan.  It  says  here,  “During  most  of  the  period  in- 
i volved,”  and  the  period  involved,  I assume,  is  between  October  2 and 
! that  last  call  he  made  to  you.  Would  that  be  the  period  involved? 
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Mr.  CoiiN.  Sir,  I would  say  that  there  was  a definite  slackening  off 
during 

Senator  McClellan.  I understand  that.  But  I am  talking  about 
what  does  “period  involved”  mean? 

xdr.  CoiTN.  I would  say  October,  November,  and  December. 

Senator  McClellan.  October,  November,  and  December? 

JMr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  “During  most  of  the  period  involved  they 
were  in  communication  personally,  telephonically,  as  often  as  dozens 
of  times  a week.  They  worked  and  socialized  together  day  after 
day.” 

^Ir.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  state  that  is  true  for  the  month  beginning 
October  2nd,  the  time  you  met  him,  on  through  the  month  of  De- 
cember ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  so,  sir.  There  were  periods,  of  course,  when 
we  did  not  have  hearings,  and  we  were  not  together  for  a week  or  2 
weeks.  But  there  were  many  periods,  sir,  when  we  were  together  day 
after  day. 

Senator  McClellan.  When  did  this  social  and  friendly  relation- 
ship begin  to  deteriorate? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say,  sir,  it  deteriorated,  it  ended,  after  the 
events  of  January 

Senator  McClellan.  I didn’t  say  ended.  When  did  it  begin  to 
deteriorate  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I would  say,  sir,  January — there  was  not  too  much  of 
a question  of  deterioration.  1 would  say  there  was  a sudden  end. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  it  hadn’t  deteriorated  until  it  suddenly 
ended  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  that  was  correct ; sir,  yes. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  was  not  beginning  to  deteriorate  on  No- 
vember 6 when  you  dictated  the  memorandum  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  were  still  good  friends? 

IMr.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McClellan.  Were  you  still  good  friends  at  all  times  there- 
after until  the  latter  part  of  December,  even  though  you  may  have 
dictated  these  memoranda? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then  I go  down  to  No.  16.  We  will  get  back 
to  those. 

No.  16,  I quote  the  last  sentence: 

Secretary  Robert  T.  Stevens  then  communicated  with  the  chairman  and  com- 
menced a series  of  efforts  to  interfere  with  the  investigation,  to  stop  hearings, 
and  to  prevent  various  of  his  appointees  from  being  called  by  the  subcommittee. 

Is  that  true? 

IMr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  By  appointees,  do  you  mean  in  that  charge 
do  you  mean  the  loyalty  board  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; I do  not  limit  it  to  that. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  others?  That  is  what  I am  trying  lo 
clear  up. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  There  were  a number  of  others,  sir. 
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Senator  McClellan.  Can  you  name  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

' Senator  McClellan.  Name  them.  I am  trying  to  identify  them.  I 
i.ssumed  you  meant  the  loyalty  board,  too,  members  of  that,  and  who 
Ise  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Members  of  the  loyalty  board  would  be  included.  There 
vere  other  people,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Who  are  the  others  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  was  a question  of  General  Partridge  being  called 
n public  session.  I might  say  on  that  I agreed  with  Mr.  Stevens  that 
, he  public  interest  would  be  served  by  not  having  him  in  public  session 
it  that  time.  There  was 

Senator  McClellan.  All  I am  trying  to  do  is  identify  what  you 
nean,  who  you  included. 

Mr.  Cohn.  General  Keichelderfer,  a man  named Do  you  want 

ne  to  go  over  all  the  names,  sir  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  Yes,  at  least  a few  of  them,  so  we  get  a few 
i)f  them 

Mr.  Cohn.  General  Keichelderfer  would  be  a good  name,  sir. 
There  Avas  another  gentleman  Avho  was  connected  with  the  Coleman 
‘ase.  I would  rather  not  give  his  name  because  I am  not  positive  of 
t 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  send  a note  up  to  Mr.  Welch  and  he  can  get  the 
lame  exactly  for  me. 

Senator  McClellan.  I am  not  trying  to  be  too  exact.  I am  trying 

0 find  out  what  he  withheld,  Avhat  he  was  trying  to  withhold.  Did 
t also  include  those  who  may  have  been  responsible  in  the  Peress 
:ase? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  It  would  include  those  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

' Senator  McClellan.  And  he  refused — in  this  you  mean,  in  the 
pharge,  that  he  refused  to  let  those  be  examined  or  appear  before 
;he  committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  you  had  been  calling  for  that  infor- 
nation? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  that  is  a part  of  the  refusal  to  which 
70U  refer  there  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  it  is;  Senator. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right. 

1 Now  let’s  look  down  to  No.  18.  Before  we  leave  16,  you  state  that 
|:s  positively  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I do. 

! Senator  McClellan.  No.  16. 

Now,  No.  18 : 

On  or  about  September  21,  September  28,  October  2,  1953,  and  as  a further 
5tep  in  these  attempts  to  interfere  with  the  investigation,  Mr.  Stevens  impor- 
;uned  the  Chairman  and  personnel  of  the  committee  not  to  require  Major  General 
Richard  C.  Partridge,  Chief  of  Intelligence  under  Secretary  Stevens’  adminis- 
:ration,  to  testify  in  public  sessions  concerning  his  responsibility  for  use  of 
Oommunist  line  textbooks  by  the  Army  and  his  lack  of  qualifications  to  hold 
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the  intelligence  command  due  to  his  admitted  unfamiliarity  with  the  Communi 
probe. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I want  to  point  out  on  that  point  that  th 
Secretary  did  not  want  us  to  call  him.  However,  in  fairness  to  t\: 
Secretary, 'he  never  said  he  would  not  produce  him.  He  made  it  ver 
clear  that  if  we  pressed  the  point,  he  would  produce  him,  and  prodiu 
him  whenever  the  committee  w^anted  him  to  appear. 

Senator  McClellan.  Well,  then,  as  I understand,  that  charge,  th 
only  difference  there  was  a difference  in  opinion  as  to  whether  h 
should  be  heard  in  public  or  in  executive  session,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir ; he  had  already  been  heard  in  executive  sessioi 
and  the  question  was.  No.  1,  should  he  be  heard  in  public  session,  an 
if  so 

Senator  McClellan.  He  had  not  objected  to  the  executive  sessio 
hearings? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  it  just  wasn’t  that  way.  Senator.  General  Pai 
tridge  came  over  to  the  executive  session  and  then  became  a witnesi 
I don’t  think  that  Mr.  Stevens  knew  in  advance  that  General  Pai 
trid^e 

Senator  ^IcClellan.  All  ri^ht.  He  had  already  testified  in  execr 
tive  session  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  the  only  difference  in  opinion  here  wa 
whether  he  should  then  be  called  in  public  session;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Let’s  "o  to  No.  19. 

!Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClelhvn.  It  reads : 

After  mid-September  when  the  chairman  directed  open  hearings  on  Communi; 
infiltration  in  the  Army,  Mr.  Stevens  nameil  John  G.  Adams  to  the  post  of  Arm 
Counselor  for  the  principal  purpose  of — 

and  I quote — 
handling  the  committee — 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  ri"ht,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan  (reading)  : 

and  persuading  it  to  cease  its  investigation  of  Communist  infiltration  in  tb 
Army. 

Is  that  true  or  not  true  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  That  is  true,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  May  I ask  one  other  question  hurriedly? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Do  you  charge  now  that  that  was  the  only  rea 
son  and  the  ])rincipal  reason  or  purpose  for  which  Mr.  Adams  wa 
appointed,  to  “handle  the  committee”  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I don’t  say  it  was  the  only  reason.  There  was  ' 
vacancy  in  the  post  of  Department  counselor.  I do  say,  sir;  that  ac 
cording  to  Mr.  Adams’  own  statement  to  us,  the  principal  reason  fo 
which  he  was  chosen  and  his  principal  assignment  was  that  of  handlin, 
the  committee. 

Senator  McClellan.  I am  sorry  my  time  is  up.  We  will  come  bac 
to  it  a little  later. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dirksen  ? 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Cohn — and  Mr.  Welch,  may  I invite  your 
attention  and  suggest  that  you  freely  intrude  anywhere  in  what  ex- 
amination I make,  because  I want  to  resume  the  matter  that  you  al- 
luded to  this  forenoon.  When  so  many  of  the  inconsequential  things 
in  connection  with  this  proceeding  have  long  since  been  forgotten,  we 
shall  still  have  to  recur  to  what  is  before  us  in  the  charge  and 
in  the  answer.  The  charge,  of  course,  is  improper  influence.  The 
answer  is  a denial,  plus  the  assertion  that  it  was  done  for  a purpose. 
The  purpose  was  to  discredit,  to  discontinue,  to  derail  the  investiga- 
tion. That  is  the  language  that  is  set  up  in  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  If  and  when  the  activities  of  the  committee  are 
resumed  and  the  subpenas  are  issued  for  members  of  the  loyalty  and 
screening  board  and  there  is  a conflict  of  opinion  as  to  v/hether  or  not 
they  can  be  called,  we  will  be  right  back  where  we  started  and  we  will 
be  confronted  with  the  residual  question  which  I think  this  committee 
is  going  to  have  to  answer. 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  Mr.  Cohn — I direct  this  also  to  Mr.  Welch — I 
thought  there  was , agreement  this  morning  that  it  is  within  the  pur- 
view of  this  committee  to  subpena  the  members  of  the  loyalty  and 
screening  board  and  that  they  must  respond.  I believe  we  had  agree- 
ment on  that  this  morning,  did  we  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  And  when  they  come  they  can  be  very  properly 
! questioned  about  a host  of  matters,  and  in  the  statement  which  appears 
in  the  executive  hearings  when  Mr.  Adams  appeared  some  months  ago, 
the  chairman  made  it  rather  manifest  that,  among  other  things,  he  was 
going  to  ask  about  graft  and  corruption,  and  so  forth. 

, Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Dirksen.  On  these  matters  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they 
can  properly  testify,  I take  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  founded  in  law  or  in  reason, 
!sir. 

i Senator  Dirksen.  I think  also,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  is  in  accord  with  the 
1 opinion  that  was  circulated  here  that  ostensibly  came  from  the  Depart- 
jment  of  Justice,  although  I am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  are  absoluely  correct.  The  last  paragraph  of  that 
opinion  so  states. 

i Senator  Dirksen.  Now  we  come  to  the  crux  of  the  question,  and  that 
is  this : If  they  are  subpenaed  and  if  they  do  appear  in  a hearing  room 
and  the  committee  chairman  or  the  counsel  undertakes  to  examine  into 
the  actions  of  members  of  the  loyalty  board  with  respect  to  review  of 
jthe  action  taken  by  an  inferior  board,  then  the  question  is,  can  they 
respond?  Before  I will  ask  you  to  answer,  I will  at  least  throw  an 
opinion  out  on  the  table,  and  that  is  this : There  has  been  reference 
^to  members  of  the  board  as  occupying  a quasi- judicial  capacity — that 
is  one  theory — and  that  in  that  capacity  they  are  rendering  a quasi- 
judicial  function.  On  the  other  hand,  I am  inclined  to  the  belief  that 
'you  cannot  clotlie  them  with  judicial  capacity;  that  they  remain 
administrative  ohicers  in  the  administrative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  that  in  reviewing  the  loyalty  findings  by  inferior  b'^ards 
they  are  performing  an  administrative  function. 
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At  that  point  the  question  is:  Can  they  then  be  summoned,  regard- 
less of  a Presidential  directive  or  otherwise,  and  compelled  to  testify 
with  respect  to  their  actions  in  reviewing  as  administrative  officers 
what  was  done  by  an  inferior  board? 

Do  you  have  an  opinion  on  that,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  CoTiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Dikksen.  Would  you  recite  your  opinion  to  the  committee? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  My  opinion,  sir,  is  that  the  entire  set-up  in  the  national 
interest  would  require  that  they  be  summoned  and  required  to  answer 
questions  along  these  lines,  and  that  their  role  be  deemed  that  of  an 
administrative  officer  and  not  that  of  a judge  operating  under  rules 
of  law  which  do  not  exist  for  loyalty  boards. 

Senator  Dirksen.  I think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  all  for  the 
moment,  unless  IMr.  Welch  wants  to  put  something  in. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I would  like  to  revert  to  our  true- 
false  interrogation. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  To  go  back  to  the  question  that  we  passed  over, 
and  you  were  correct,  it  should  have  “committee”  in  it,  and  I will 
repeat  it  for  the  record — on  Meet  the  Press  on  March  14,  1954,  you 
answered  a question  of  Mr.  Bell  by  stating,  and  I quote : 

The  only  communication  we  had  with  the  Army  about  Schine  when  he  was 
down  at  Fort  Dix  was  pursuant  to  our  arrangement  that  after  his  training 
was  over  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  over  weekends  when  he  was  doing  no  training 
he  would,  instead  of  recreational  activities,  devote  himself  to  committee  work, 
and  that  was  the  only  purpose  of  any  communication  we  had  with  the  Army  while 
he  was  at  Fort  Dix. 

End  of  quote. 

Is  that  statement  of  yours  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  The  only  word  I might  want  to  change  is 
“while”  to  “about,”  discussions  about  the  Fort  Dix  matter. 

The  only  discussions  we  had  about  his  training  down  at  Fort  Dix 
was  in  connection  with  finishing  up  subcommittee  work. 

Senator  Jackson.  As  I read  it,  isn’t  that  directly  from  the 
transcript  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  mean  what  I said  on  Meet  the  Press?  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I mean  as  I read  it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  with  the  amendment  I suggested  this  morning, 
it  is  exactly  correct. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  want  to  amend  instead — as  I have  it  here, 
“devote  himself  to  committee  work,  and  that  was  the  only  purpose 
of  any  communication  we  had  with  the  Army” — now  what  do  you 
want  to  change? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  change  “while  he  was”  to  “about.” 

Senator  Jackson.  While  he  was  about  Fort  Dix? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  Eliminate  “while  he  was  at”  and  put  in  “about.” 

Senator  Jackson.  So  it  would  be  about  Fort  Dix. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes. 

Senator  Jackson.  IVhat  is  wrong  with  “while  he  was  at  Fort  Dix”? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Because,  sir,  there  was  discussion  probably  during  that 

Eeriod  of  time  about  his  assignment.  After  basic  training,  and  there 
aving  been  that  discussion  would  make  what  I said  here  inaccurate. 
Senator  Jackson.  So  you  are  modifying  the  answer  to  Mr.  Bell 
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IS  you  have  indicated,  namely,  you  strike  out  “while  he  was  at”  and 
insert  “about  Fort  Dix”? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  that  would  be  true. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  statement  then  would  be  true  as  modified 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  So  your  answer  to  the  statement  as  modified  by 
^ou  is  that  the  statement  is  true  ? 

' Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I believe  at  the  close  of  the  last  go-around,  I 
put  to  you  the  question,  and  I state  it  again — I don’t  believe  we  quite 
finished  it — the  statement  you  made  on  Meet  the  Press  on  March  14 
in  answer  to  Jack  Bell  that  you  never  used  vituperative  language  in 
^our  dealings  wuth  the  Army  officials.  Is  that  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  In  my  opinion  the  statement  that  I used  vituperative 
language  is  false.  As  I have  explained  as  many  times  as  I can,  sir, 
[ think  the  language  I used  is  the  same  as  anybody  else  uses.  Tliere 
alight  be  an  occasional  word  which  I would  not  want  to  repeat  on 
:elevision. 

Senator  Jackson.  Some  of  those  words,  then,  would  be  vituperative, 
tvouldn’t  they  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  it  is  awfully  hard  to  say.  What  to  me  might  not 
oe  vituperative,  to  a very  sensitive  soul  might  be  vituperative.  What 
:o  me  might  be  vituperative,  to  souiebody  else  who  uses  more  cuss- 
[vords  than  I do  might  not  be  very  vituperous. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  the  light  of  the  behavior  of  the  recipient  of 
ilie  language  would  you  say  that  the  behavior  would  indicate  acquies- 
cence and  agreement  in  the  language  or  would  you  say  that  the 
Dehavior  indicated  a rather  aroused  reaction  of  resentment? 

: Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  Mr.  Adams  never  seemed  overly  shocked  ‘at 
inything  I said. 

Senator  Jackson.  How  about  the  language  used  in  the  presence  of 
polonel  BeLieu  and  others?  Bid  he  appear  to  be  agreeable  to  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  mean  about 

Senator  Jackson.  At  the  incident  at  Fort  Monmouth,  the  now 
ifamous  incident. 

: Mr.  Cohn.  You  mean  about  they  let  Communists  in  and  they  kent 
jis  out  ? 

' Senator  Jackson.  That  is  right,  and  that  you  had  access — and  that 
>^ou  had  had  access,  I believe,  according  to  your  statement,  to  FBI  files. 

! Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  there  might  be  a difference  there.  I would  not 
regard  any  of  that  as  vituperative  or  obscene  language. 

Senator  Jackson.  Would  you  say  that  it  was  strong  and  rather 
nflated  language? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  maybe  a lot  of  what  I say  is  inflated,  sir,  and  a lot 
night  be  strong.  But  I don’t  regard  it  as  vituperative  or  obscene. 

I Senator  Jackson.  Do  you  describe  it  as  sort  of  animated  conver- 
sation? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Sure,  that  is  fine. 

Senator  Jackson.  No  obscene  language  was  used? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I don’t  know  anything  that  has  been  testified 
io  in  this  room  which  I would  call  obscene  language ; no,  sir. 

I Senator  Jackson.  I thought  some  of  it  you  didn’t  want  used  o!i 
television. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  That  was  said  up  at  Monmouth  that  day,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  I mean  in  the  course  of  all  these  transactions.  I 
understood  from  your  previous  testimony  there  were  some  that  you 
didn’t  want  to  repeat  on  television.  ' 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  that  is  right.  i ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  What  category  would  that  fall  into?  . 

Mr.  Cohn.  I might  be  overcautious  about  it,  sir,  but  there  are  some  ^ 
parts  I would  not  want  to  use  on  television. 

Senator  Jackson.  The  next  question,  Mr.  Cohn:  In  Mr.  Adams’  ^ 
testimony  on  May  12,  page  2606  of  the  record,  he  stated  that  you,  Mr.  ® 
Cohn,  said  that  when  you  heard  that  David  Schine  was  liaWe  to  be  " 
sent  overseas,  Stevens  is  through  as  Secretary  of  the  Army.  Did  you  f 
or  did  you  not  make  that  statement? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I am  sure  I did  not  make  that  statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  Mr.  Adams’  testimony  under  oath  that  you  did  ^ 
make  that  statement  true  or  is  it  false  ? . 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Adams  is  mistaken,  sir.  [ 

Senator  Jackson.  No;  let’s  pin  this  dowm.  This  is  why  we  are  ' 
here.  I am  trying  to  pinpoint  these  different  contentions.  Is  Mr.  | 
Adams’  testimony  which  he  made  under  oath  that  you  did  make  that  ' 
statement — is  that  statement  true  or  is  it  false?  . 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Adams  is  mistaken,  sir.  When  you  use  the  word 
false  in  connection  with  a perjury  statute,  you  are  injecting  elements  j 
of  willfulness,  intent,  and  things  along  those  lines  from  a legal  stand-  i. 
point  on  which  I cannot  pass. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  not  asking  you  a question  to  give  his  state 
of  mind.  That  would  be  for  a jury  to  decide  in  a court. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Right. 

Senator  Jackson.  All  we  are  trying  to  get  here  is  the  testimony. 
And  as  you  know,  this  testimony  goes  elsewhere,  Mr.  Cohn.  As  a ^ 
lawyer,  we  have  no  responsibility  to  determine  whether  any  statements  ° 
made  were  premeditated,  with  intent  or  design,  to  willfully  tell  a ^ 
falsehood.  That  is  not  our  responsibility.  j 

IMr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  Now,  is  Mr.  Adams’  testimony  under  oath  that  ^ 
you  did  make  that  statement — is  it  true  or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  say,  sir,  I did  not  make  the  statement.  Mr.  Adams  . 
is  mistaken  if  he  says  I did,  period.  ^ 

Senator  Jackson.  What  you  are  saying  is  that  you  do  not  want  to 
sav  that  it  is  true  nor  do  vou  want  to  say  that  it  is  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  saying  when  I am  being  put  into  a position  of  I:, 
passing  judgment  on  another  human  being’s  state  of  mind,  words  and| 
conduct,  the  best  I can  do  is  tell  you  what  happened  and  what  myj  ^ 
memory  is,  and  tell  you,  sir,  that  I believe  he  is  mistaken,  that  that  wasi  , 
not  said.  And  I believe,  sir,  that  that  is  a perfectly  proper  and  appro-1 1 
priate  answer  for  me  to  make.  | 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  it  is  kind  of  hard  for  us,  if  every  time  we  i 
get  conflicting  testimony,  Mr.  Cohn,  w’e  are  going  to  find  a witness,!  . 
when  we  are  up  against  a statement  made  by  the  other  side — I put  these  ’ 
questions  to  the  other  principals  and  they  answered  a lot  of  them  true  ; 
or  false.  It  means  that  if  the  opposite  party  to  those  interrogations 
are  iroing  to  say,  “Well,  I won’t  say  it  is  true,  I won’t  say  it  is  false;  1 1 
will  say  he  was  mistaken.”  Of  course,  that  leads  us  nowhere  and  i 
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there  is  no  direct  answer.  As  yon  know  as  a lawyer,  that  is  exactly 
the  situation. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I think,  if  you  ask  me  on  that  point,  that  possibly 
some  people  on  the  other  side  were  a little  bit  careless  with  some 
of  their  answers. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  is  their  responsibility  and  it  is  a heavy  one, 
Mr.  Cohn. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  And  I will  not  take  the  responsibility,  no 
matter  what  my  feelings  about  Mr.  Adams  or  anyone  else  might  be, 
of  being  careless  about  any  testimony  1 give  here.  I will  tell  you, 
sir,  Mr.  Adams  was  mistaken,  that  was  not  said.  Whether  his  testi- 
mony was  false  and  willfully  false  is  something  this  committee  will 
have  to  judge  and  will  have  to  be  judged  elsewhere. 

Senator  Jackson.  I gave  you  some  previous  questions  and  you 
answered  true  or  false. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  believe  you  had  me  saying  the  word  false. 
I can  tell  you  what  happened.  I can  tell  you  if  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr. 
Stevens  might  be  mistaken  about  something.  And,  I think  you  have, 
sir,  if  I may  respectfully  suggest,  a very  plain  answer  here,  that  my 
testimony  is  I cannot  say  that,  I cannot  be  more  direct  than  that. 

Senator  Jackson.  I think  the  plain  answer  would  be  whether  it  is 
(rue  or  false.  That  is  a matter  for  the  record.  Mr.  Adams  went  on  to 
say  under  oath  that  you  also  stated  at  that  time,  when  you  heard 
that  David  Schine  was  liable  to  be  sent  overseas  that,  and  I quote, 
“We  will  wreck  the  Army.” 

Did  you  or  did  you  not  make  this  statement? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  didn’t  make  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  I didn’t. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  Mr.  Adams’  testimony  under  oath  that  you 
did  make  that  statement  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Adams  testimony  under  oath  that  I made  that  state- 
ment is  wrong,  it  is  mistaken,  sir,  it  did  not  happen,  period.  Senator 
Jackson,  perhaps  the  trouble  is  this:  I tried  cases  in  courtrooms,  I 
know  that  an  answer  such  as  that  would  be  an  improper  one  for  a 
witness  to  give. 

Senator  Jackson.  Do  you  mean  it  is  improper  for  a witness  to  say 
whether  a statement  made  by  another  person  in  their  presence  is  true 
or  false? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I think  it  would  be  up  to  the  witness 

Senator  Jackson.  What  kind  of  a courtroom  would  that  take  place 
in? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I guess  maybe  in  those,  perhaps  humble  court- 
rooms in  which  I tried  some  cases,  sir,  a witness  gives  a statement  of 
V7hat  happened,  and  the  jury  decides  whether  the  testimony — which 
testimony  is  true  and  which  testimony  is  false.  The  witness  does  not 
undertake  to  make  that  decision. 

Senator  Jackson.  Obviously  the  witness  does  not  make  the  deci- 
sion, the  jury  does,  but  the  witness  can  say  whether  a certain  state- 
ment is  true  or  whether  it  is  false.  That  is  the  opinion  of  the  witness 
and  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,’ sir;  and  I am  telling  you  as  plainly  as  I can,  sir, 
I did  not  make  that  statement.  When  you  go  further  and  ask  me  to 
read  Mr.  Adams’  mind,  in  light  of  the  perjury  statute  and  fell  you 
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whether  or  not  he  is  committing  perjury  and  deliberately  and  will- 
fully making  a false  statement,  that,  sir,  is  something  which  I don’t 
believe  I should  be  called  upon  to  do  here. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  know  that  I am  not  asking  you  to  decide,  and 
you  are  a good  lawyer,  whether  Mr.  Adams  is  committing  perjury. 
I am  merely  asking  of  you  the  testimony.  It  is  for  a jury  to  decide 
who  is  committing  perjury. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  you  do  not  want  to  answer  it  one  way  or  the 
other,  true  or  false  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I want  to  answer  very  definitely,  sir,  that  I did  not  make 
the  statement,  period. 

Senator  Jackson.  Then  if  you  did  not  make  the  statement,  the  state- 
ment is  false,  is  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  are  two  possibilities,  sir,  either  there  is  a deliber- 
ate lie,  or  Mr.  Adams  is  mistaken,  in  error,  in  what  he  told  this 
committee.  It  is  not  for  me  to  decide  which  might  be  the  case,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  In  other  words 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  I will  say  anything  you  want  me  to,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  No,  you  are  the  one  that  is  answering  these  ques- 
tions. I am  not  asking  you  to  say  anything  but  what  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  truth  is,  sir,  I did  not  make  the  statement.  That  is 
the  truth,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  did  not  make  the  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Then  it  follows  that  if  Mr.  Adams  testified  under 
oath  that  you  did  make  the  statement,  that  statement  must  be  false, 
isn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  might  very  well  be  your  conclusion,  sir,  and  I might 
very  Avell  agree  with  you. 

Senator  J ackson.  Y ou  might  well  agree  with  me  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  If  you  want  a personal  opinion  from  me  on 
it,  I would  give  that,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  All  I want  is  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Cohn.  My  testimony  is  I did  not  make  the  statement,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  I think  the  record  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  were  quoted  on  March  14,  and 
I quote : 

Throughout  the  pattern  was  that  we  wanted  and  everybody  wanted  and  I 
wanted  what  was  coming  to  liim — 

meaning  Schine — 

nothing  more  and  nothing  less,  and  I do  not  believe  that  he  or  anybody  else  on 
the  committee  used  any  kind  of  pressure  to  get  the  Army  to  bring  this  about. 

Is  this  statement  that  you  never  used  any  kind  of  pressure  on  the 
Army  with  reference  to  special  treatment  for  Private  David  Schine 
true  or  false  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  The  witness  may 
answer  the  question. 

!Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  to  that’  is  that  I did  not  use  pressure,  in  my 
opinion,  sir,  and  the  statement  is  a true  statement.  My  statement  is 
a true  statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  Your  answer  is  that  it  is  a true  statement? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  My  answer  is  that,  my  statement  is  a true  statement. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  I read  to  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  I wish  to  invite  your  attention  to  the 
statement  of  Secretary  of  the  Army  Stevens.  On  page  22  of  this 
statement  he  states  this : 

An  unsigned  memorandum  of  November  17  also  made  public  March  12  by 
Senator  McCarthy  states  it  was  at  this  luncheon  in  New  York  that  I suggested 
that  the  committee  go  after  the  Navy  and  Air  Force.  This  is  not  true. 

You  have  testified  under  oath  that  this  is  true;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  I then  refer  you  to  the  next  page,  Mr.  Cohn,  the 
second  paragraph,  where  he  states  this : 

It  is  a peculiar  thing  to  me  that  this  charge  that  I tried  to  persuade  the  chair- 
man of  this  committee  to  investigate  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  was  kept  secret  so 
long.  Why  should  it  only  come  to  light  4 months  later  on  the  day  after  the 
Army’s  chronological  events  became  public? 

Why  was  that  so? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  was  so  for  this  reason,  sir : Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Adams  were  trying  for  a period  of  time  to  get  us  to  stop  the  investiga- 
tion. There  was  the  suggestion  made  that  we  give  some  attention  to 
the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  and  leave  the  Army  alone  for  awhile.  If 
you  ask  why  that  was  not  made  public,  sir,  we  have  had  other  investi- 
gations, there  have  been  other  instances  in  wiiich  people  who  were 
i being  investigated  wanted  us  to  stop  and  look  elsewhere.  The  thing 
was  not  that  unusual. 

I might  say,  sir,  I did  not  feel — and  I assume  Senator  McCarthy 
did  not  feel — that  we  had  to  run  for  help  and  start  yelling  publicly 
I and  have  a congressional  investigation  because  Mr,  Stevens  and  Mr. 
Adams  wanted  us  to  go  someplace  else  with  our  subpenas. 

Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Cohn,  at  the  time  this  statement  was  made  by 
the  Secretary,  did  you  consider  that  to  be  made  in  a serious  vein  ? Did 
you  take  it  seriously  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I think  he  was  serious.  He  wanted  us  to  move 
away  from  his  Department  and  go  to  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Senator  Potter.  If  you  did  take  it  seriously,  don’t  you  think  that 
is  a pretty  major  charge  or  statement  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  heard  stranger  things  than  that  suggested. 

Senator  Potter.  Didn’t  it  shock  you  a little  bit  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  did  not  shock  m.e  particularly,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Potter,  I wonder,  without  taking  this 
out  of  your  time,  if  you  would  yield  long  enough  so  I could  give 

Senator  Mundt.  It  will  have  to  come  out  of  his  time,  and  Senator 
Symington  has  to  leave.  The  Chair  suggests  that  we  will  be  down  to 
your  10  minutes  pretty  soon.  Senator  McCarthy,  and  you  may  do  it 
then. 

Senator  McCarthy.  The  only  reason  I ask  for  this  is  that  I asked 
Mr.  Seaton  to  go  to  his  television  and  make  sure  I correctly  quoted 
him. 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  he  could  hear  Senator  Symington  in  action 
, and  Senator  Potter  in  action,  and  it  won’t  be  very  long. 

Senator  Potter? 
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Senator  Potter.  The  only  persons  who  knew  about  this  charge 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  that  you  go  after  the  Air  Force 
and  the  Navy  were  yourself  and  Senator  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Carr? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  There  were  others. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  any  other  member  of  the  committee  have  this 
information? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  that,  sir. 

Senator  Potter.  Was  it  your  plan  to  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
other  members  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  was  not  my  plan,  sir,  no. 

Senator  Potter.  Did  you  think  it  was  information  that  the  com- 
mittee should  have? 

jNIr.  Cohn.  Sir,  if  it  were,  I am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
would  have  given  it  to  his  colleagues.  It  was  not  on  my  level  to  go 
to  the  niemi)ers  of  the  committee  and  give  them  that  information. 

Senator  McCarthy,  jklay  I say  to  Senator  Potter  that  I believe  I 
reported  this  conversation  to  the  members  fully,  unless  I am  mis- 
taken in  that.  I know  I reported  the  conversation  with  Mr.  Adams 
in  my  apartment,  and  I think  I reported  the  other  conversation.  I 
might  be  mistaken. 

Senator  Potter.  Unless  my  memory  is  mistaken,  I believe  the  first 
I heard  about  it  was  the  meeting  in  your  office  at  the  time  that  the 
report  came  out.  If  the  Senator  has  any  data  to  the  contrary,  I would 
be  glad  to  have  .it,  but  that  is  my  understanding. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I wouldn’t  argue  with  the  Senator,  but  I 
thought  I had  given  you  that  information  at  the  time  I reported  the 
conversation  with  Mr.  Adams  in  my  apartment.  But  if  your  mem- 
ory is  to  the  contrary,  I will  be  glad  to  abide  by  yours. 

Senator  Potter.  The  point  I am  trying  to  establish  is  this:  At  the 
time  this  statement  was  made,  which  you  considered  a serious  state- 
ment— and  I would,  likewise — I think  it  is  a deplorable  thing  to  have 
a Secretary  of  one  branch  of  the  service  trying  to  undermine  his  col- 
league services — the  thing  that  disappoints  me  as  one  member  of  the 
committee  is  that  it  wasn’t  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  .it  was  my  obligation  to  do  so. 

Senator  Potter.  You  may  be  correct. 

I have  nothing  further. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Symington,  I wonder  if  you  would 
agree  to  yield  whatever  of  your  time  I would  take 

Senator  Symington.  I liave  to  leave  at  3:30,  but  I will  still  hav^e 
time,  unless  the  Senator  wants  to  take  a lot  of  time,  and  therefore  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  for  whatever  he  has  in  mind. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  suggests  that  you  transfer  your  10  m,in- 
utes  to  Senator  McCarthy  now. 

Senator  Symington.  That  would  be  satisfactory  to  me,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, provided  there  is  no  further  yielding  and  I can  leave  with  Sen- 
ator Dirksen  at  3 : 30. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dworshak  is  temporarily  absent,  and  you 
will  be  next.  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator  INIcCarthy  for  10  minutes, 
and  will  recognize  Senator  Symington  for  10  nfinutes  immediately 
thereafter. 

Senator  Symington.  iMay  I say,  if  the  Senator  can  do  it  in  5 min- 
utes, I would  appreciate  it. 
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Senator  Mundt.  Very  well. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  I can  do  it  in  2 minutes.  Then  I will 
be  glad  to  yield  back  to  the  Senator  whatever  time  it  is  I take. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I left  the  room  as  I told  the  Chair  I would,  and  I 
called  Mr.  Fred  Seaton  and  asked  him  what  the  position  of  the  Penta- 
gon was  in  regard  to  receiving  this  information.  He  said  that  they 
would  be  glad  to  accept  the  information.  He  indicated  that  they 
wanted  the  information.  He  said  he  had  no  objection  at  all  to  having 
an  official  reporter  present  to  take  down  everything  that  is  said  at 
the  time  the  material  is  turned  over  to  him.  He  said  that  there  appar- 
ently was  some  misunderstanding.  He  said  last  night  he  wasn’t 
aware  of  this  requirement  that  the  name  would  not  be  made  public 
nor  that  there  be  an  official  reporter  present. 

I am  willing  to  take  Mr.  Seaton’s  word  for  that.  I think  he  is  a 
very  truthful  individual.  He  talked  to  Mrs.  Driscoll  this  forenoon. 
Mrs.  Driscoll  tells  me  that  he  said  he  would  call  back  within  half  an 
hour  and  tell  her  whether  or  not  they  would  be  present  at  12 : 30. 
Mr.  Seaton  indicated  that  that  was  not  his  understanding  of  the  con- 
versation, that  there  was  some  question  in  his  mind  whether  or  not  I 
would  be  available  in  view  of  the  hearings.  At  the  present  time  the 
position  of  the  Defense  Department  I think  can  be  stated  thusly: 
As  I said,  I have  asked  Mr.  Seaton  to  tune  in  his  television  set  to 
make  sure  that  I properly  quote  him.  I think  their  position  is 
roughly  this: 

No.  1,  they  want  the  names  of  any  individual  with  a subversive 
record,  a record  of  Communist  activity,  who  is  working  in  a defense 
plant.  That  they  will  promptly  move,  using  the  machinery  which 
they  have  available.  There  is  apparently  only  one  question  which 
may  hold  this  up  temporarily  until  it  can  be  worked  out.  When  I 
told  Mr.  Seaton  that  we  have  this  committee  rule  that  we  cannot 
make  the  name  of  any  individual  accused  of  wrongdoing  public  unless 
and  until  he  is  allowed  to  appear  in  public  and  deny  the  accusation 
and  give  his  version  of  the  story — I pointed  out  to  Mr.  Seaton  that 
out  of  the  130  people,  even  though  their  records  indicate  that  they 
all  have  been  active  in  Communist  work,  that  the  law  of  averages 
would  indicate  that  certainly  a few  of  them  might  be  able  to  ]:>rove 
their  innocence  and  that  is  why  this  committee  has  unanimously 
adopted  the  rule  that  the  names  of  people  not  be  made  public  until 
they  have  a chance  to  appear  personally  in  a public  session. 

He  said  that  in  theory  he  would  certainly  agree  with  that  but  there 
was  some  question  in  his  mind  as  to  whether  or  not  that  might  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Defense  Department  in  proceeding  to  press  and 
expose  these  people. 

I might  say  that  Mr.  Seaton  and  I had  a completely  friendly  con- 
versation. The  only  question  is,  can  they  abide  by  our  rule  to  keep  all 
these  names  secret  and  at  the  same  time  perform  their  function  of 
getting  rid  of  these  particular  individuals. 

We  agreed  before  I came  back  up  here  that  we  would  try  and  work 
that  out  later  this  afternoon  if  possible.  In  fact,  Mr.  Seaton  said 
he  expected  to  call  me  back  within  the  next  10  or  15  minutes.  I will 
be  glad  to  yield. 

Senator  Jackson.  Do  I understand  that  they  still  have  a lot  of 
problems  now  about  receiving  these  135  names  ? 
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Senator  McCarthy.  I think  their  only  problem,  Senator  Jackson, 
is  this 

Senator  Jackson.  Matter  of  making  it  public? 

Senator  McCarthy.  A question  of  abiding  by  the  committee  rule. 
Senator  Jackson.  Why  do  they  have  to  make  it  public?  i 

Senator  McCarthy.  I don’t  know.  I told  him  that  we  have  a rule,  ;; 
that  I,  as  chairman,  cannot  make  any  names  public  until  they  appear  t 
under  oath,  and  that  therefore  I could  not  give  them  the  names  unless  la 
they  would  commit  themselves  not  to  make  the  names  public,  and  he  <e 
said  there  was  some  question  about  their  being  able  to  follow  that 
rule  without  tying  their  hands.  I can  see  they  have  some  problems  r 
on  that.  [f, 

Senator  Jackson.  Senator,  why  don’t  you  suggest,  when  he  calls  jii 
back  in  10  minutes,  that — Mr.  Seaton  is  certainly  a very  able  news- 
paperman,  and  what  I know  about  him  is  of  the  best,  a very  capable 
public  information  man.  Might  it  not  be  wise  to  suggest  to  him, 

and  I know  you  want  to  be  fair 

Senator  McCarthy.  Thank  you.  jo 

Senator  Jackson.  That  he  send  someone  up  here  and  explain,  j)T 
when  he  has  an  opportunity,  to  do  it  before  millions  of  American 
citizens,  explain  why  all  this  delay  in  receiving  135  names?  I don’t  gi 
know  of  a better  opportunity  for  him.  I think  they  understand  in  m 
the  Pentagon  that  there  are  a lot  of  people  watching  this.  ,f} 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  in  fairness  to  Fred  Seaton  I should  say 
when  he  talked  to  my  office  at  10 : 30  this  morning,  while  my  secretary,  jn 
in  whom  I have  absolute  confidence,  told  me  that  she  was  assured  that 
she  would  receive  a return  call  within  a half  hour,  so  she  would  know  ff, 
whether  or  not  somebody  was  coming  from  the  Pentagon  to  receive  the 
information  during  the  noon  hour,  Mr.  Seaton  said  that  that  was  not 
his  understanding  of  the  conversation,  that  he  did  not  know  when  I 
would  be  free,  when  I would  be  available,  and  I am  willing  to  accept 
that  explanation.  I just  sincerely  hope  that  my  friends  in  the  Penta- 
gon can  work  out  some  system  whereby  this  information  will  be  re- 
ceived by  them  and  acted  upon  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity.  And 
also  may  I say,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a little  more  than  2 minutes,  I am 
afraid,  Stu — may  I say,  ^Ir.  Chairman,  that  I sincerely  hope  that 
within  the  next  24  hours  this  committee  will  give  me  permission  as 
chairman  of  the  Permanent  Investigating  Committee  to  proceed  to 
hold  hearings  in  the  evening  and  on  Saturdays,  so  we  can  put  these 
individuals  on  the  stand  and  bring  out  the  facts.  It  is  just  too  dan- 
gerous a situation  to  have  existing  that  way.  i 

Senator  Mundt.  May  the  Chair  inquire  how  much  time  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  consumed? 

Senator  Potter.  Will  the  Senator  yield  while  we  are  finding  out 
the  time? 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  be  glad  to. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  will  have  3 minutes.  Senator  McCarthy,  on  ; 
your  go  around.  The  Chair  promised  Senator  Symington  he  would  i 
hear  him,  because  he  has  to  leave.  i 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Potter,  may  I say  Senator  Potter  has 
to  leave.  There  is  only  3 minutes  left.  If  you  will  hold  it  until  i 
he  is  through,  I would  appreciate  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  recognizes  Senator  Symington  for  3 
minutes. 
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Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  I recommend  that  we  have 
a formal  invitation  sent  to  Secretary  Seaton  and  find  out  what  this 
■ is  all  about.  The  next  thing  is  that  I would  like  to  ask  the  witness 
i back  on  these  charges.  The  question  of  loyalty  to  me  has  become 
a very  important  matter,  obligations  under  our  laws.  I believe  our 
greatest  heritage  is  that  we  have  a Government  of  law  and  not  of  men. 
Mr.  Cohn,  I would  like  to  ask:  I understand  you  agree  that  the 
names  of  informants  in  your  files,  in  the  committee  files,  are  top 
secret  which  you  will  not  reveal.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  believe  that  the  names  of  informants  should  be 
I revealed,  sir.  When  you  say  will  not,  it  is  a question  of  whether  or 
not  I would  obey  a direction  of  this  committee,  and  I would  obey  any 
directions — I would  certainly  obey  any  direction  that  is  given  to  me 
by  the  committee. 

Senator  Symington.  But  you  do  not  believe  they  should  be  revealed  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Do  you  agree  that  no  power  on  earth  could  get 
you  to  reveal  the  names  of  informants  unless  you  were  told  to  do  so 
by  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  certainly  be  in  a very  uncomfortable  position, 
sir,  if  I were  ordered  by  this  committee.  I can’t  believe  the  com- 
mittee ever  would  order  me  to  make  public  names  of  loyal  people 
who  have  furnished  information  on  Communists  to  this  committee. 

Senator  Symington.  I didn’t  say  make  public.  I said  reveal  the 
names  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Any  persons  who  are  committee  informants,  sir,  I would 
reeval  those  names  to  the  committee ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  By  a majority  vote  of  the  committee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  If  you  had  informants  that  you  would  reveal 
their  names,  if  a majority  vote  of  the  committee  asked  you  to  do  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  if  they  were  committee  informants. 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  committee  assistants 
in  his  own  honest  judgment  decided  that  the  names  of  informants  or 
classified  secret  material  should  be  sent  either  to  the  Attorney  General 
or  to  one  of  the  Senators  on  this  committee  and  he  did  so.  Would  you 
think  he  was  justified  in  doing  so? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  I didn’t  get  that. 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  that  one  of  the  committee  assistants, 
against  the  wishes  or  instructions  of  the  committee,  in  his  own  honest 
judgment,  decided  that  the  names  of  informants  of  classified  and 
secret  material  should  be  sent  either  to  the  Attorney  General  or  to 
one  of  the  Senators  on  the  committee  and  did  so.  Would  you  think 
he  was  justified  in  doing  so  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  answer  that  very  w^ell,  sir. 

I Senator  Symington.  Let  me  repeat  the  question  to  you  again.  I 
think  it  is  prety  simple. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  I get  the  question,  sir,  but  there  are  so  many 
I elements  in  there.  I would  want  to  know 

i|  Senator  Symington.  You  say  an  informant  in  the  Pentagon  has  the 
! right  to  come  over  here  and  give  to  this  committee  a secret  document. 
Ijl^at  I am  asking  you  is  if  a member  of  this  committee  staff,  for 
!|the  same  reason,  felt  he  was  doing  what  was  right  for  the  United 
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States,  came  over  here  and — rather,  left  us  and  ^ave  out  to  somebody 
else,  to  the  Attorney  General,  say,  a secret  document  in  this  committee. 
Do  you  think  that  would  be  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  the  document — first  of  all,  sir,  we  have  no  power  to 
classify  documents. 

Senator  Symington.  I haven’t  got  too  much  time.  I would  appre- 
ciate it. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I say  we  have  no  power  to  classify  documents. 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  it  is  a secret  document  from  another 
department. 

i\Ir.  Cohn.  I think,  sir,  what  you  are  getting  at  is  this : If  a member 
of  the  staff  of  this  committee  knew  of  an  act  of  corruption  or  viola- 
tion of  law  on  the  part  of  somebody  else  on  the  committee,  and  went  to 
the  FBI,  who  is  the  Attorney  General’s  investigative  branch,  I would 
say  he  has  a right  to  do  that,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  You  believe  he  has  a right  to  disobey  the 
orders  of  the  committee  and  its  chairman  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  ^Ir.  Symington? 

Senator  Symington.  I have  very  little  time.  I would  appreciate 
not  being  interrupted. 

Suppose  there  was  such  a rule.  Would  he  have  a right  to  disobey  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  there  was  such  a rule? 

Senator  Symington.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohn.  And  it  involved  a violation  of  law? 

Senator  Symington.  That  is  right. 

^Ir.  Cohn.  And  he  had  evidence  of  it? 

Senator  Symington.  Violation  of  the  committee  ruling. 

Mr.  Cohn.  And  he  had  evidence  of  the  violation  of  law? 

Senator  Symington.  In  other  words,  the  higher  authority  we  talked 
about  the  other  day. 

^Ir.  Co  FIN.  I believe  it  would  be  up  to  him  to  decide  whether  the 
oath  of  office  to  his  country  and  to  his  job,  whether,  in  following  the 
oath  of  office,  he  feels  the  only  way  he  could  follow  it  according  to 
his  conscience  and  his  God  would  be  to  go  with  that  information  to 
the  FBI  and  if  he  makes  that  decision 

Senator  Symington.  In  other  words,  regardless  of  what  the  com- 
mittee regulations  are,  if  any  staff  member  of  the  committee  or  the 
chief  counsel  decided  under  his  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  that 
he  could  disobey  those  committee  rulings,  that  he  would  have  the 
right  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  there  are  violations  of  law  being  covered  up  by  the 
committee,  sir,  he  might  very  well — I am  sure  there  wouldn’t  be  any 
such  situation,  sir,  but  he  might  very  well  decide  that  his  oath  would 
require  him  to  go  to  the  FBI ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  it  would  be  his  decision? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Would  the  fact  that  the  committee  assistant 
had  sworn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  defend 
and  protect  our  Nation  justify  him  in  your  opinion  in  revealing  the 
names  of  informants  to,  say.  Senator  McClellan,  or  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, of  classified  secret  material,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be 
the  best  way  to  protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
laws  of  the  country? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Could  I get  that  again,  sir? 

Senator  Symington.  Let  me  repeat  it  to  you.  Would  the  fact  that 
his  assistant  on  the  committee  we  were  talking  about,  had  sworn  to 
:phold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  defend  and  protect 
ur  Nation  justify  him,  in  your  opinion,  in  revealing  the  names  of  in- 
ormants  to  such  people  as  Senator  McClellan  or  Senator  McCarthy, 

0 reveal  to  them  classified  secret  material  on  the  ground  that  this  is 
lie  best  way  to  protect  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and  the 
;iws  of  our  country  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Symington,  may  I say  that  the  witness 
lay  understand  that.  I don’t  know. 

Senator  Symington.  May  I say  that  perhaps  that  doesn’t  surprise 
le. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I think — I want  to  give  you  an  answer.  Sen- 
tor,  but  I am  not  sure  I — Do  I understand  the  question  to  be  this : 
f somebody  on  the  committee  staff  w^ere  to  give  to  Senator  McCarthy 
nd  Senator  McClellan  information 

Senator  Symington.  Let’s  read  it  again  very  slowly.  I am  sorry 
bout  my  time.  I will  have  some  more  time. 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  there  is  any  way  to  extend  the  time,  sir 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  that  a member  of  the  committee  staff 
as  SAvorn  to  uphold  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  Cohn.  I got  that. 

Senator  Symington.  Noav,  suppose  that  he  believes  he  should  de- 
end and  protect  the  Nation 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I have  that,  too. 

Senator  Symington.  In  your  opinion  has  he  the  right  to  give  classi- 
!ed  information,  classified  secret  material,  to  Senator  McClellan  or 
Senator  McCarthy,  because  he  believes  this  is  the  best  way  to  protect 
he  United  States? 

Mr.  Cohn.  A member  of  the  staff  of  our  committee,  sir? 

Senator  Symington.  That  is,  information  that  he  received  wrongly, 
hassified  information. 

1 Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I just  don’t  understand  how  anything  like  that 

ould  arise.  I would  assume  that  any  information  a member  of  the 
taff  would  have  would  be  information  concerning  an  investigation 
7hich  the  committee  was  conducting,  and  I 

I Senator  Symington.  Let’s  say,  suppose  that  there  are  some  members 
:f  the  staff,  I understand  several,  who  have  not  been  cleared  by  the 
)epartment  of  Defense.  Do  you  know  if  that  is  true  or  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I don’t. 

; Senator  Symington.  You  might  check  it. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  I would  be  very  much  interested  in  that,  sir.  I know 
flat  every  member 

Senator  Symington.  You  might  check  it  and  if  I have  made  a mis- 
ike  in  saying  it,  I am  sorry,  and  I would  like  to  correct  it  on  the 
ecord.  Let  me  go  on  with  the  question.  You  have  a document  which 
ou  have  received,  we  will  say  a document  purporting  to  be  signed  by 
Ir.  Hoover.  ' That  is  part  of  the  files  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  document,  sir,  was  given  to  Senator  McCarthy. 

Senator  Symington.  It  was  in  the  committee  file. 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  have  to  take  that  up  with  him,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Supposedly  in  the  committee  file. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  The  status  of  information  that  is  given  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy— 

Senator  Symington.  I see.  In  other  vrords,  you  don’t  know  whether,  ^ 
it  was  ever  in  the  committee  files  or  not?  > 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I can  put  it  to  you  this  way,  Senator  Symington:  ^ 
There  are  certain  people  who  furnish  information  to  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, certain  people  in  this  country ? 

Senator  Symington.  Let’s  suppose  it  was  in  the  committee  files. 
Let’s  suppose  a document  like  this  that  was  in  the  committee  files,  f 
Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  suppose  that  the  instructions  were  that  f 
it  should  not  be  taken  out  of  the  committee  files,  that  it  was  a docu-  t 
ment  that  was  obtained  from  another  agency  and  put  in  the  com- 
mittee files.  Suppose  that  you  have  a man  on  the  committee  staff  J 
who  thinks  that  he  has  the  right  to  take  that  document  and  to  give  ! 
it  to  somebody  else.  Do  you  believe  that  he  has  that  right?  ' 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir ; 

Senator  Symington.  In  other  words,  does  the  same  law  apply  to  a tie 
member  of  the  committee  staff  that  applies  to  the  young  intelli-  t 
gence  officer  who  gave  a letter  which  purported  to  be  signed  by  Mr.  t 

Hoover oi 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  same  oath  of  office  and  the  same  obligations  to  the  j 
Constitution  and  country  would  apply  to  members  of  the  committee  coi 
staff  just  as  well  as  they  would  apply  to  anybody  working  anyplace  m 
else.  k 

Senator  Symington.  If  it  was  right  for  the  young  Army  intelligence  ui' 
officer  to  give  it  to  anybody  on  this  committee,  the  same  rules  would  ’ 
apply  if  a member  of  this  staff  wanted  to  break  the  rules  and  give  it  4e( 
to  the  Attorney  General ; right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  you  try  to  make — to  have  me  give  a long  story  in  !oi 
a very  short  time.  I said  to  you,  sir,  if  there  was  evidence  of  viola-  [Tc 
tion  of  law  or  covering  up  of  a criminal  situation  in  this  committee 
and  a member  of  the  staff  goes  to  the  FBI,  I can  conceive  of  cir- 
cumstances where  that  would  be  proper,  sir,  yes.  I can. 

Senator  Symington.  I am  talking  about  giving  a secret  document. 
Mr.  Cohn.  I can  conceive  of  circumstances  where  that  would  be 
proper,  sir.  AVe  don’t  have  any  power  to  classify  any  documents,  i 
We  just  don’t  have 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  an  assistant  working  in  the  FBI  f 
handling  classified  secret  materials  dealing  with  the  trapping  off 
Communists  decides  in  his  judgment  that  the  FBI  isn’t  acting  vigor- j i 
ously  enough  and  he  would  prefer  to  release,  contrary  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  j t 
orders,  this  secret  document  to,  say,  a newspaper  fighting  communism,  r 
AA’^ould  you  consider  that  justified? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  You  may  answer. 
Mr.  Cohn.  Could  I get  that  read  back  and  then  answer  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  You  may  reread  the  question. 

Senator  Symington.  Suppose  an  assistant  working  in  the  FBI 

handling  classified  secret  material ' ■ 

Mr,  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Senator  Symington.  Dealing  with  communism 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  Decided  in  his  judgment  that  the  FBI  isn’t  i 
acting  vigorously  enough 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Symington.  And  that  he  would  like  to  release  the  docu- 
ments, contrary  to  Mr.  Hoover’s  orders,  to  a newspaper  which  has 
been  fighting  Communists.  Would  you  consider  that  he  was  justi- 
fied in  doing  it? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  I would  consider,  sir,  that  the  hypothesis  which  you 
suggest  could  not  happen. 

Senator  Symington.  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question,  and 
you  know  it.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  as  long  as  you  have  con- 
^sistently  refused  to  answer  the  questions,  in  my  opinion  you  are  setting 
ip  one  set  of  rules  for  people  who  will  give  you  information,  and  an- 
Dther  set  of  rules  as  to  what  you  do  with  tlie  information. 

J^Ir.  Cohn.  I said  just  the  contrary.  Senator. 

Senator  Symington.  We  will  continue  this  tomorrow. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  try. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Dworshak,  I notice  you  have  just  entered 
:he  room.  Do  you  have  any  questions  at  this  time  ? 

Senator  Dworshak.  No  questions. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy,  you  have  3 minutes  remaining 
m your  go-round.  ' 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Cohn,  we  have  heard  a lot  about  one-man 
committees,  especially  by  those  who  object  to  a committee  conducting 
in  investigation.  I wonder  if  you  would,  for  the  record,  give  us 
;he  reason  why  the  various  investigating  committees  in  the  Senate 
ind  the  House  have  adopted  the  one-man  quorum  rule  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  the  primary  reason,  sir,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
iecision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in  the  Christoff  el 
:ase.  The  general  law,  sir,  I believe,  is  that  a necessary  element  in  a 
:onviction  for  contempt  or  perjury  or  some  conduct  before  a con- 
gressional committee  is  proof  that  a quorum  of  the  committee  was 
iresent  at  the  time  that  the  witness  gave  the  particular  answer.  In 
‘ther  words,  sir,  there  might  be,  say,  a quorum  with  three  people, 
there  might  have  been  three  Senators  there  at  the  beginning  of  the 
learing.  One  of  them  might  receive  a telephone  call  and  walk  out 
)f  the  room  for  2 minutes.  Then  there  would  no  longer  be  a quorum 
'here  at  that  moment. 

^ On  the  other  hand,  that  might  not  have  happened.  All  three  might 
*e  there  all  the  time,  but  people  might  not  remember  that  they  were 
here  all  the  time.  Unless  the  Government  can  prove  beyond  reason- 
Lble  doubt  that  all  three  were  there  at  every  minute  when  the  disputed 
uestion  was  being  asked,  the  conviction  would  be  reversed  and  thrown 
ut  due  to  that  technicality. 

1 Senator  McCarthy.  May  I interrupt,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 
j Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  mentioned  the  Christoff  el  case.  Perhaps 
Dine  of  our  jury  do  not  know  who  Christoff  el  was.  Am  I correct  in 
lis?  Christoff  el  was  a member  of  the  Communist  conspiracy? 
i Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Senator  McCarthy.  He  was  convicted.  His  case  was  appealed, 
nd  the  conviction  was  set  aside,  because  at  that  time  the  committee 
ad  the  rule  that  a majority  of  the  Senators  on  the  committee  had 
) be  present  to  take  testimony.  The  conviction  was  not  set  aside 
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because  he  was  not  guilty,  but  because  it  was  apparently  impossible' ' 
to  prove  that  at  all  times  during  his  testimony  a majority  of  the  Sena-"'^ 
tors  were  present.  Some  might  have  stepped  out  to  get  a drink  of 
water,  some  to  take  a phone  call,  and  on  down  the  line. 

From  that  time  onward,  as  far  as  you  and  I know,  every  investi- 
gating committee  has  protected  itself  by  adopting  the  rule  that  one 
man  constitutes  a quorum,  so  a Communist  cannot  avail  himself  ol 
the  same  defense  Christoff  el  availed  himself  of? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir.  Because  one  man  is  a quorum  doesn’t 
mean  that  the  others  can’t  be  there. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Let  me  ask  you  this : If  you  were  to  go  bad 
to  the  old  rule  that  existed  before  the  Christoffel  case,  it  would  make  f, 
it  difficult  beyond  words,  would  it  not,  to  convict  anyone  for  contempt 
of  the  committee,  for  perjury,  for  any  crime  before  the  committee? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  It  would  present  what  the  Supreme  Court  has  founcff 
to  be  a definite  obstacle  to  obtaining  such  conviction ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  ]\Iundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  Welch,  you  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Welch.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Cohn,  if  you  had  the  one 
member  representing  a complete  committee  rule,  it  wouldn’t  hurt  any 
to  have  another  member  or  two  around  at  a hearing,  would  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  it  wouldn’t,  Mr.  Welch,  and  as  I said  just  a 
moment  ago,  the  fact  that  only  one  is  necessary  does  not  mean  the^*! 
others  are  not  welcome  or  should  not  be  there  when  their  other  dutiesr! 
permit. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  right.  I wanted  us  clearly  to  understand  eachf 
other. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely. 

Mr.  Welch  You  don’t  have  to  have  a one-man  committee.  It  h 
just  convenient  to  be  able  to  have  one-man  committees. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir.  One  man  must  be  there,  and  if  the  others 
come  on,  it  is  a matter  of  their  own  independent  judgment  as  t 
whether  their  other  duties  permit  them  to  take  time  to  be  at  th 
meetings. 

Mr.  iVelch.  Right.  You  don’t  really  have  any  serious  difficulty 
about  it  as  long  as  the  chairman  is  there  and  running  the  hearing. 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  have  had  no  difficulty  about  it. 

Mr.  Wei.ch.  That  is  right.  Strike  that  out. 

Mr.  Cohn,  because  of  the  way  the  questioning  goes  here,  some  peo- 
ple may  be  directing  their  attention  at  one  time  and  some  at  another 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Senator  Dirksen  and  I have  been  merely  trying  tc  ili 
illuminate,  let  us  say,  this  question  about  loyalty  boards,  so  we  willi-'. 
all  understand  where  we  are. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  and  I have  had  what  I would  like  to  think  is  a 
lawyer-like  and  pleasant  discussion  about  that.  f- 

i\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

]\lr.  Welch.  We  had  reached  the  point  I think  when  I exhausted  my 
last — pardon  me.  Could  you  move  forward  slightly  or  are  you  help- 
less? I know  you  have  a bench  in  front  of  you,  sir.  I didn’t  mean 
to  say  you  couldn’t  move. 

Thank  you. 
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Mr.  Cohn,  we  had  reached  tliis  point — I certainly  beg  your  pardon, 
know  you  have  a bench  that  I have  faced  myself  and  I thought  you 
ere  against  it. 

Mr.  Cohn,  we  had  reached  the  point  where  you  had,  I think,  made 
. clear  that  in  any  case  where  a loyalty  board  had  made  a decision 
fleeting  Communists  or  a subversive  that  this  committee  was  com- 
ietely  free  to  call  the  members  of  the  loyalty  board  who  had  passed 
11  that  case  and  inquire  into  their  reasons  for  deciding  as  they  did. 
Mr.  Cohn.  There  are  a lot  of  qualifications  to  that,  Mr.  Welch,  but 
will  give  you  a “Yes”  answer  if  that  will  help. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I think  it  would,  because  while  I can  see  there 
light  be  some,  the  general  answer  is  “Yes.” 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sure. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  then  I had  gone  on  to  ask  you  this.  If  you  had 
ich  a loyalty — such  a member  of  a loyalty  board  before  you,  I was 
sking  you  whether  there  would  be  any  reason  not  to  ask  him,  “Now, 
hat  have  you  got  pending,  Avhat  have  you  got  pending  on  the 
ocket?”  I am  not  sure  whether  you  answered  that  or  not,  but  I am 
imewhat  under  the  impression,  not  having  seen  the  transcript,  that 
ou  thought  under  some  circumstances  that  that  would  be  proper, 
)0. 

Mr.  Cohn.  What  I can  see  on  that,  a member  might  say,  “How 
lany  panels  are  you  sitting  on  now,  how  many  cases  do  you  have 
nder  consideration?”  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Welch.  But  on  the  other  hand,  you  ivere  not  going  so  far  as 
) say,  “What  are  the  cases  that  you  have  heard,  and  what  are  the 
ecisions?” 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  wouldn't  want  to  inquire  into  those? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can't  pass  judgment  in  advance  on  those,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Let’s  try  one.  Suppose  he  said,  “Well,  we  heard  a case 
ist  week.  There  are  10  witnesses.  We  heard  them  all  and  we  are 
Ding  to  decide  it  next  week.” 

Do  you  feel,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  as  a legal  proposition  you  would  have 
right  to  inquire  into  the  facts  they  had  heard  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I would  say  we  had  a right  to  inquire. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  could  then,  if  you  wished,  find  out  the  facts 
lat  were  before  the  loyalty  board  for  decision  the  following  week? 

; Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I say  we  have  a right  to  inquire  Avhether 

Mr.  Welch.  If  you  have  a right  to,  then  the  answer  is  that  you 
)uld  if  you  wanted  to? 

Mr.  Cohn.  We  could  ask.  I am  not  saying  we  could  get  an  answer, 

r. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  the  point  that  interests  me. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Mr.  Welch.  You  and  I as  lawyers  know  there  are  a great  many 
uestions  that  you  can  ask  but  you  can’t  require  the  answer. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Certainly,  I think  we  have  been  understanding  each 
her,  I hope  we  have,  that  in  those  instances  where  there  are  decisions 
I the  loyalty  board  that  have  already  been  made  and  are  in  effect, 
id  in  particular  if  they  have  resulted  in  what  you  have  called  clear- 
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ing  a Communist,  you  are  quite  clear  that  you  can  ask  for  the  reason: 
that  led  tlie  loyalty  board  member  to  reach  that  decision  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I could  think  of  a lot  of  appropriate  question; 
along  those  lines  which  could  be  asked,  yes. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  having  asked  the  question,  you  are  clear  that  yoi 
have  a right  to  an  answer  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  to  certain  of  the  questions,  I am  sure  that  we  hav* 
a right  to  an  answer.  As  to  certain,  sir,  there  might  be  a question. 

Mr.  Welch.  Now,  let’s  understand  each  other  on  this  point.  I 
you  had  heard  that  people  were  bribing  a loyalty  board  member  a 
a thousand  dollars,  a crack  to  decide  in  favor  of  Communists,  you  am 
I would  be  in  enthusiastic  agreement  that  that  bribe  could  be  gon 
into,  wouldn’t  we? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I certainly  would  be,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  as  you  knov 
Mr.  Cohn,  I am  in  quite  a different  area.  I am  talking  now,  you  ur 
derstand,  about  a perfectly  honest  member  of  a loyalty  board,  in  th 
sense  of  not  accepting  bribes  and  not  being  corrupt  or  anything  of  tha 
sort.  Do  you  follow  me? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  are  excluding  bribery  or  corruption.  Are  you  als 
excluding,  Mr.  Welch,  having  a Communist-front  record  himself  an 
having  a prejudice 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes,  I think  I would  much  rather  exclude  that,  so  yo 
didn’t  have  anything  like  that,  but  you  just  had  an  ordinary,  hones 
well-meaning,  but  let’s  say,  perhaps  a loyalty  board  member  that  yo 
didn’t  happen  to  agree  with. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Now,  if  you  take  that  honest  loyalty  board  fellow,  wit 
nothing  wrong  with  him,  and  he  has  already  made  a decision,  I unde: 
stand  you  now,  and  that  you  and  I are  in  agreement  to  the  effect  tin 
as  to  the  decision  which  he  has  made,  you  have  a right  to  inquire  f 
to  what  were  the  facts  on  which  he  made  his  decision 

Mr.  Cohn.  There  are  qualifications,  again,  but  to  move  along,  I wi 
say  “Yes,”  sir,  and  at  the  appropriate  time  I will  hope  to  explain  in 
little  more  detail.  ....  ■ 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  have  a right  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  tin 
he  adopted  in  reaching  his  decision? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  think  of  circumstances  under  which  such  an  i] 
quiry  would  be  proper ; yes,  sir.  ^ 

Mr.  Welch.  Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  you  have  then,  in  effect,  set  up  so 
of  an  appellate  practice  for  these  loyalty  boards,  have  you  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  you  review  what  they  have  done  in  this  cor- 
mittee,  do  you  not?  | 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  not  quite  that  simple,  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  it  is  not  quite  that  regular,  either,  but  it  amoun 
to  some  kind  of  a review  of  the  loyalty  board  action  before  this  cor 
mittee,  does  it  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Not  exactly,  sir;  no,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  let  me  put  it  to  you  this  way : After  this  colloqi 
of  mine,  and  yours,  isn’t  it  quite  clear,  sir,  that  any  member  of 
loyalty  board  who  is  about  to  decide  a case  today,  must  realize  if  1; 
has  a radio  or  television,  that  some  months  from  now  he  may  be  calli 
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lefore  the  committee,  your  committee,  of  which  you  are  counsel,  and 
sked  to  talk  about  that  case  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  possible,  sir ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  he  must  be  reasonably  aware  of  the  fact  that  if 
e decides  in  favor  of  some  subversive  or  alleged  subversive,  or  alleged 
communist,  that  he  may  have  a reasonably  rough  time  before  your 
ommittee,  would  you  not  say  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  he 

Mr.  Welch.  Sir? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  I don’t  believe  so.  I don’t  believe  it  necessarily  follows. 
Mr.  Welch.  Then  he  may  not  have  any  anxiety  tonight  about  any 
ecision  that  he  makes  on  the  grounds  that  he  may  some  day  be  called 
ere  and  have  the  case  reviewed  by  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  If  he  has  acted,  sir,  in  accordance  with  his  oath,  if  he 
as  acted,  sir,  under  proper  standards  in  determining  loyalty,  and 
[ certain  other  elements  are  present,  sir,  I would  say  “No,”  he  need 
ave  no  anxiety. 

Mr.  Welch.  All  right. 

Now  suppose  he  honestly  thinks  he  decided  right  and  you,  Mr. 
|Iohn,  honestly  think  he  decided  wrong.  Then  what  would  you  do? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Well, 'sir,  that  brings  us  up  to  the  question  here,  and 
it  some  point  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  go  into  a little  detail  on  this 
object 

i Mr.  Welch.  I think  it  is  very  fair  that  you  do,  because  this  is  a 
lost  interesting  subject,  and  one  which  you  prophesy  a collision  with 
hy  governmental  department.  You  understand,  Mr.  Cohn,  w'e  are 
ot  talking  just  about  the  Army,  don’t  you  ? 

1 Mr.  Cohn.  No,  I don’t.  I understand  we  are  talking  just  about 
fie  Army,  because  in  the  only  other  experience  we  had,  we  got  co- 
oeration  and  not  defiance. 

I Mr.  Welch.  Well,  I will  take  the  Army,  but  we  might  just  as  well 
f.ke  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  for  example.  You  wouldn’t 
bsitate  to  bring  one  of  those  loyalty  board  members  up  and  inquire 
>!  to  what  they  were  doing,  would  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Mr.  Welch,  I would  be  on  better  ground  if  I could  talk 
|)Out  what  happened.  We  have  had  the  Army  situation.  The  other 
tuation  we  had  was  the  Government  Printing  Office  situation. 

Mr.  Welch.  I am  well  aware  of  that.  And  there  has  been  some 
scussion  here  as  to  whether  or  not  the  same  principles  apply  to 
le  Printing  Office.  But  take  the  Army,  if  you  would  like,  because 
I ere  is  a case  where  we  understand  each  other.  We  will  talk  about 
f.  at.  Would  you  like  to  talk  about  that  ? 

'^Mr.  Cohn.  Anything  you  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  O.  K.  Go  ahead  and  tell  us  about  the  review  practice, 
: I call  it,  of  what  the  loyalty  boards  had  done  in  the  Army  when 
,>u  get  the  chance  at  them  after  the  hearing  is  over. 

SMr.  Cohn.  All  right,  sir.  As  far  as  loyalty  boards  in  general  are 
<ncerned,  and  the  Army  in  particular  is  concerned,  we  start  on  a 
] emise — well,  we  start  on  this  premise:  We  have  information  to  the 
cect  that  loyalty  boards  have,  without  any  justification,  and  by  using 
iiproper  standards  of  evidence,  cleared  Communists  and  have  been 
^sponsible  for  the  return  of  Communists  to  secret  radar  laboratories 
y d to  other  sensitive  places. 
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I would  supplement  that,  Mr.  Welch,  by  saying  that  people  wh( 
have  subsequently  been  found  to  be  Communists  and  convicted  a 
Communists,  such  as  William  W.  Kemington,  have  received  the  bless 
ing  of  loyalty  boards  before  their  conviction  as  Communists, 
would  go  on  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Loyalt; 
Board,  which  you  want  to  talk  about,  sir,  we  have  had  one  case  tha 
occurs  to  me  offhand,  where  somebody  was  cleared  by  this  top  Arm; 
Loyalty  Board,  and  subsequently  invoked  the  fifth  amendment  as  t 
Communist  activity  when  appearing  before  this  committee.  We  hav 
another  case,  sir,  where  the  Army  Loyalty  Board  cleared  a man, 
looked  at  the  record  and  we  have  a lot  of  evidence,  cleared  a man  wh, 
had  a record  of  pro-Communist  activity,  who  had  been  circulating  i 
a secret  radar  laboratory  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  top  people, 
pamphlet  against  military  conscription,  against  the  United  State 
building  up  any  defenses  against  Eussia.  That  man  was  found  cli^ 
loyal  by  a regional  board  but  this  same  top  Army  Board  cleared  hii 
and  sent  him  back  with  a secret  clearance. 

We  had  the  same  thing,  the  Army  had  no  monopoly,  sir,  becaus  - 
we  had  the  same  thing  in  the  Government  Printing  Office.  Whe 
those  things  happen,  something  is  wrong.  We  try  to  find  out  in  tb 
light  of  our  obligation  as  the  Government  Operations  Committee,  i 
find  out  what  in  the  operation  of  this  setup  and  system  is  wrong. 

In  addition  to  that  general  thing,  there  are  cases  and  there  wei , 
and  are  in  the  case  of  the  Army  Loyalty  Board,  where  we  had  specif 
information  of  personal  misconduct,  and  in  one  case  of  Communi: 
activity  on  the  part  of  a member  of  the  very  board  which  was  tryin 
to  decide  whether  other  people  had  engaged  in  Communist  activit; 

Now,  when  we  first  met  up  with  this  experience,  Mr.  Welch,  i 5,, 
the  case  of  the  Government  Printing  Office,  we  got  in  the  members  c 
the  Loyalty  Board  and  they  came. 

Senator  Mundt.  May  the  Chair  say  that  Mr.  Welch’s  time  hf  ^ 
expired.  The  rule  has  been  to  let  a witness  conclude  his  answer.  1 
you  want  to  let  him  conclude  his  answer,  fine.  ^ 

Mr.  Welch.  I take  it  he  is  pretty  near  the  end,  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I will  try  to  state  it  once,  sir,  and  not  again.  It  is 
long  and  complicated  subject.  I will  try  to  make  it  as  short  as  I ca  -j 
When  it  came  to  the  Government  Printing  Office,  we  had  just  aboi 
the  same  situation  you  have  in  the  Army.  We  had  a man  name 
Edward  Eothschild,  Mr.  Welch,  who  was  a fifth-amendment  Conji 
munist.  We  knew  he  had  been  named  as  a Communist,  as  a msf' 
who  had  been  swiping  secret  papers  out  of  the  Government  Printiri , 
Office,  wlio  had  been  trying  to  recruit  other  people  into  the  Commiy 
nist  Party;  but  despite  that,  he  had  been  cleared  by  the  Loyal" 
Board.  That  was  an  incredible  situation. 

So  this  committee,  particularly  Senator  McCarthy  and  Senafi 
Dirksen,  called  in  the  members  of  the  loyalty  board  and  said,  “No^j. 
here,  you  have  this  man  Eothschild,  a Communist,  a fifth  amendme:’ 
Communist.  Witnesses  say  he  tried  to  recruit  them  into  the  Comm' 
nist  Party.  He  was  swiping  papers.  He  came  to  work  with  the  Dai 
Worker  every  day,  and  you  people  say  he  is  a great  and  loyal  citize 
How  is  it  conceivable  that  you  could  have  cleared  such  a man?” 

The  members  of  the  loyalty  board  came  in  and  started  answerir 
some  questions,  and  we  found  out  how  they  had  cleared  such  a ma 
We  found  out,  first  of  all,  that  they  were  under  the  impression,  and 
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mote,  “that  mere  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  was  not  suf- 
icient  to  bar  a worker  under  the  loyalty  program.” 

So  here  was  an  official  of  the  loyalty  board  of  the  Government  Print- 
ng  Office  who  was  operating  under  the  assumption  that  if  he  found 
in  employee  of  that  Printing  Office  to  be  a Communist  Party  member, 
hat  was  not  an  act  of  disloyalty,  and  he  could  still  vote  that  that  man 
vas  loyal  and  ought  to  stay  on  the  job. 

Some  more  questions  were  asked  by  Senator  McCarthy  and  Senator 
Oirksen.  The  name  of  the  witness  was  Mr.  Hipsley.  He  started  de- 
cribing  the  procedure  which  they  followed.  He  said,  “We  have  heard 
^ lot  of  witnesses.”  I remember  Senator  McCarthy  said,  “We  have 
leard  a lot  of  witnesses.  Did  you  hear  ‘X,’  who  says  this  man  tried  to 
ecruit  him  into  the  Communist  Party?” 

I think  it  was  Mr.  Mellor,  a member  of  the  loyalty  board,  who  said. 
No,  sir,  we  didn’t  call  him.” 

Then  Senator  McCarthy  or  Senator  Dirksen  said,  “Did  you  call 
-Irs.  ‘Y,’  who  said  that  this  man  came  to  work  with  the  Daily  Worker 
tuck  in  his  pocket  every  day  and  that  she  saw  him  swiping  out  code 
-ooks?” 

“No,  sir,”  the  loyalty  board  member  said,  “we  never  called  him.” 
Finally  Senator  McCarthy  said,  “Who  did  you  call  ?” 

It  developed  that  the  only  witnesses  they  called  were  witnesses  who 
huld  give  testimony  favorable  to  the  man  under  investigation,  and 
hat  they  had  failed  to  call  any  witness  who  had  any  testimony  un- 
iavorable.  So  they  had  before  them  all  of  one  side  and  none  of  the 
therside.  No.  1. 

No.  2,  the  standard  they  were  using  was  that  Communist  Party 
Membership  didn’t  bother  the  loyalty  board.  They  thought  that  was 
'ot  a ground  for  disqualification. 

We  then  knew  why,  at  least  we  had  a very  good  clue  as  to  why  this 
)yalty  board  had  cleared  Communists. 

' After  that  was  called  to  the  attention  of  the  head  of  the  agency 
ivolved,  Mr.  Raymond  Blattenberger,  he  removed  the  members  of 
:'ie  loyalty  board,  did  away  with  the  procedure,  established  a new  pro- 
edure  and  a new  standard. 

* That  is  one  example,  sir,  of  what  this  problem  is  and  how  we  went 
bout  solving  it  and  what  we  were  trying  to  do  in  the  case  of  this  Army 
byalty  board  which  had  similarly  been  clearing  people  with  Com- 
munist records. 

I am  sorry  I took  so  long. 

Senator  Mundt.  It  is  time  for  our  seventh  inning  stretch,  I tli/nk. 
^e  will  take  a 5-minute  recess  and  resume  with  the  questions. 

! (Brief  recess.) 

' Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  come  to  order, 
i If  there  are  newcomers  in  our  audience  since  the  recess,  the  Chair 
ids  you  welcome  and  reminds  you  of  the  admonition  and  the  rule 
gainst  any  audible  manifestations  of  approval  or  disapproval  in  the 
leantime. 

Just  before  w^e  recessed.  Counsel  Welch  had  concluded  his  10  min- 
tes  of  questioning,  so  we  start  now  with  Counsel  Jenkins,  if  he  has 
ly  questions  at  this  time. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I take  30  seconds  to  make  one  brief  an- 
:)uncement? 
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Senator  Mundt.  You  may. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I was  talking  to  Assistant  Secretary  Seaton, 
and  he  said  he  was  sending  over  a letter  by  hand  in  regard  to  this  situa- 
tion. I asked  him  to  send  a copy  to  Mr.  Welch  and  a copy  to  the 
Chair.  When  it  comes,  I would  like  to  read  it,  No.  1. 

No.  2,  Mr.  Chairman,  unless  there  is  some  vigorous  objection  on  the' 
part  of  the  members  of  the  regular  investigating  committee,  I would  . 
like  to  call  a meeting  of  our  investigating  committee  down  in  room  > 
357  immediately  after  the  adjournment  here  to  iron  out  a number  of 
things  that  have  arisen  which  I would  rather  talk  about  in  executive 
session.  I would  like  to  have  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Welch  present,  if  : 
they  care  to  attend  that  meeting.  k 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  knows  of  no  committee  business  before 
the  special  investigating  committee  that  would  interfere  with  that,  and 
we  shall  try  to  adjourn  as  promptly  around  the  hour  of  5 as  we  pos-  fli 
sibly  can.  ol 

Mr.  Jenkins?  » 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  no  further  questions.  J 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  feels  that  out  of  these  hearings  there  is  po 
a good  possibility  that  something  constructive  can  come  in  the  nature  on 
of  a better  relationship  and  a better  understanding  of  the  appropriate  V 
functions  of  both  the  executive  and  the  legislative  branches  of  Govern-  lii 
ment  in  these  ticklish  and  difficult  problems  of  committee  investiga-  ie 
tions  and  the  safeguarding  against  a global  menace  like  communism,  ion 
For  that  reason  he  is  going  to  interrogate  Mr.  Cohn  at  this  time 
in  that  connection  somewhat  and  make  a brief  statement  growing  out 
of  the  fact  that  the  Hiss  case  has  been  mentioned  so  many  times  by  sc  jp; 
many  of  the  members  and  witnesses  during  these  hearings.  jp 

Inasmuch  as  the  Chair  served  as  acting  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee  on  Un-American  Activities  at  the  time  we  had  the  Hiss  case  it: 
before  us,  it  seems  to  me  it  might  be  appropriate  to  have  the  tru€)j„ 
facts  of  that  case  in  the  record. 

It  is  true  that  a young  security  officer  communicated  with  me  and 
came  to  my  office  after  midnight  in  the  New  House  Office  Building  and 
brought  me  some  material  from  the  security  files  of  the  State  Dep:)artn 
ment  in  violation  of  a Presidential  directive,  a directive  issued  bj  jt 
President  Truman  incidentally,  as  we  were  working  on  the  Hiss  case  • ; 
that  stop])ed  us  from  having  access  to  certain  files  which  we  had  previ- 
ously  been  able  to  explore.  s-ir 

This  young  man  brought  some  information  which  enabled  us  to  gc 
on  with  the  case  with  the  realization  and  assurance  that  we  had  in- 
formation  available  if  we  could  pirove  it.  We  could  not  use  the  ma-  , 
terial  he  brought  because  he  took  it  back  to  the  files,  but  he  gave  m v 
the  assurance  at  a crtiical  juncture,  that  there  was  in  fact  “gold  in  then 
thar  hills.” 

It  was  simply  a question  of  digging  it  out  the  hard  way.  ■ 
Primarily,  however,  the  Chair  wants  to  call  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  case  because  we  had  from  Senator  Symington  and 
others  during  these  hearings  some  very  interesting  discussions  of  wha1 
might  be  an  appropriate  way  for  a Government  employee  to  contaci 
his  Congressman  or  Senator  if  he  felt  there  was  dishonesty  or  dis-, 
loyalty  that  he  should  disclose. 

In  connection  with  the  Hiss  case  this  information  had  been  mad( 
available  to  the  FBI  by  Whittaker  Chambers.  The  FBI,  as  it  always 
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oes,  quickly  and  effectively  and  efficiently  transmitted  that  informa- 
ion  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  but  nothing  was  done  about  Alger  Hiss 
t that  juncture. 

Whittaker  Chambers  later  communicated  that  information  to  Mr. 
Lclolf  Berle,  who  was  an  employee  in  the  State  Department.  Mr. 
Lclolf  Berle  took  the  information  to  the  White  House  and  gave  it 
irectly  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  President  of  the  United 
States — to  President  Roosevelt. 

Senator  Jackson.  1945? 

Senator  Mundt.  Earlier  than  that,  before  that  he  had  done  that.  I 
m giving  you  the  background.  There  is  no  information  that  it  was 
ver  brought  directly  to  President  Truman’s  attention. 

It  was  after  that  that  the  information  was  made  available  to  the 
louse  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities.  I point  that  out  to 
oint  out  that  in  this  discussion,  which  I hope  can  devolve  around 
olicies  and  piunciples  and  not  personalities,  we  are  confronted  with 
nnething  very  genuine  and  very  real. 

Just  where  does  the  interest  of  the  public  lie?  What  are  the  re- 
ponsibilities  of  people  in  Government  or  out  of  Government — as  a 
oung  officer  in  the  State  Department,  as  in  the  case  of  Whittaker 
Chambers,  who  had  information  which  we  all  now  know  dealt  with  one 
f the  most  nefarious  spies  in  American  history,  Alger  Hiss.  He  is  in 
le  Federal  penitentiary  now  solely  because  things  were  done  in  viola- 
on  of  an  Executive  order. 

I want  to  ask  a question  or  two  of  Mr.  Cohn  in  that  connection. 

Is  it  not  entirely  possible  in  your  opinion,  Mr.  Cohn,  for  executive 
epartments,  understandably,  to  be  reluctant  to  have  disclosures  made 
1 public  about  dishonesty  or  disloyalty  wuthin  the  executive  branch, 
nd  isn’t  it  entirely  possible  that  that  reluctance  can  be  manifested 
dthout  there  being  any  desire  either  to  encourage  communism,  dis- 
)yalty,  or  dishonesty  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  not  only  possible,  sir,  but  it  has  happened  that  way 
think  on  many  more  than  one  occasion. 

Senator  Mundt.  I think  so.  It  seems  to  me  that  you  should  not 
ssume  that  those  who  have  a reluctance  to  have  these  things  brought 
lit  in  public  are  necessarily  desirous  of  continuing  such  a bad  state 
f affairs.  Is  it  not  also  possible  for  an  alert  congressional  investigat- 
ig  committee  to  try  to  dig  out,  disclose  and  eliminate  dishonesty, 
isloyalty  and  communism,  without  being  guilty  of  trying  to  encroach 
pon  the  affairs  of  the  executive  branch? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  Hiss  case,  the  Remington  case,  the  Rothschild  case, 
nswer  that  in  the  affirmative ; yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Do  you  not  feel  that  we  can  learn  through  our 
dstakes,  and  experience,  to  develop  a cooperative  formula,  whereby 
eople  interested  in  the  executive  good,  whether  in  the  executive  or  in 
le  committees,  instead  of  competing  against  each  other  and  con- 
jicting,  can  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  eliminate  every  last  scintilla  of 
isloyalty  and  dishonesty  in  this  Government  of  ours? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Absolutely.  There  should  be  no  conflict  whatsoever, 
lach  has  its  particular  place  and  certainly  from  our  level  should 
ork  together. 

Senator  Mundt.  This  is  nothing  new  in  the  history  of  Govern- 
lent,  either  in  this  country  or  abroad — I think  it  appeared  in  Hamlet, 
i the  great  words  of  Shakespeare,  one  time,  who  said,  “If  thou  art 
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privy  to  thy  country’s  fate,  which  happily  for  knowing  may  avoid 
oh  speak !” 

That  goes  back  a long  time  in  the  history  of  human  affairs.  It  seem 
to  me  that  you  and  Mr.  Adams,  Senator  McCarthy  and  Secretary 
Stevens,  for  awhile,  were  working  on  a most  commendable  effort  t< 
cooperate  together  in  the  common  good.  Would  you  agree  that  dur  , 
ing  the  early  stages  of  your  Fort  Monmouth  investigation  you  wer*  , 
at  least  pioneering  in  an  ex])eriment  of  cooperation  which,  had  i . 
continued,  could  have  brought  great  good  to  the  American  public  ? 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  Unhappily,  it  did  not  continue.  One  of  the  prob  j 
lenis  that  we  have  in  this  committee  is  to  find  out  why.  One  side  sai( 
it  did  not  continue  because  of  the  Schine  incident.  One  side  said  i 
did  not  continue  because  of  the  loyalty  board  investigation.  Maybn 
we  can  determine  whether  either  one  of  those  or  both  of  those  or  par 
of  both  are  involved  in  this.  But  I hope  it  does  not  discourage  a con 
tinuation  of  the  effort  on  the  part  of  executive  agencies  and  congresi 
sional  committees  to  try  to  w^alk  down  the  same  road  together,  t( 
eliminate  this  dishonesty,  to  eliminate  this  disloyalty,  because  we  havtj 
had  too  much,  of  late,  it  seems  to  me,  of  quick  criticism  of  each  othe; 
and  not  enough  of  a good,  sturdy,  American  effort  to  work  togethe 
against  evils  which  all  good  Americans  abhor.  So  while  this  experi 
ment  in  which  you  and  the  Army  were  engaged  for  aAvhile  unhappil^^^ 
collapsed,  or  as  Mr.  Welch  pointed  out,  collided  and  created  this  un 
happy  situation  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves,  I hope  that  out  o 
these  hearings,  out  of  these  discussions,  out  of  this  earnest  effort  to  ge 
at  the  truth,  we  can  recommend  some  proposals  and  suggestions  anc 
formula  for  working  together  intead  of  constantly  pulling  apart.  I 
there  anything  in  your  experience,  Mr.  Cohn,  unhappy  as  the  eventu 
ality  finally  became,  AAdiich  leads  you  to  believe  that  it  is  impossible  t( 
work  out  arrangements  such  as  you  attempted,  Avhich  might  in  the  fu 
ture  happily  continue  to  a successful  culmination? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Government  Printing! 
Office  investigation,  such  an  arrangement  was  worked  out,  was  carriec 
into  effect,  and  into  completion,  to  completion,  and  there  was  a mos 
happy  result  for  everybody  concerned. 

Senator  Munut.  There  have  been  other  investigations,  too 

lUr.  Coiix.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  ^Iuxdt.  In  which  that  has  been  true,  with  certain  depart 
ments,  and  certain  agencies.  Now,  speaking  about  this  matter  o; 
employees  in  defense  plants.  Does  the  Chair  understand  correctl; 
that  where  you  have  an  individual  avIio  has  been  classified  or  clearec 
for  classified  material,  that  in  those  instances  the  defense  plant  and/or 
the  Army  can  remove  officials,  but  in  the  instances  Avhere  you  hav< 
security  risks  in  defense  plants  who  do  not  have  classified  clearance 
it  is  impossible  to  do  so  because  of  union  restrictions  and  other  employ 
ment  requirements  ? , 

^Ir.  CoHx.  That  certainly  is  the  substance  of  the  Defense  Depart-! 
ment  letter.  Senator  Mundt,  and  I Avould  say  that  there  is  a lot  o1 
accuracy  in  the  letter.  There  are  some  things  Avhich  have  not  beer  ^ 
borne  out  in  the  course  of  the  investigations  of  this  committee.  It  i{ ' 
true,  sir,  that  the  Defense  Department  has  certain  control  ove: 
employees  who  work  on  classified  material  because  it  controls  whethei 
or  not  they  should  be  given  clearances. 
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Senator  Mundt.  They  can  withdraw  that  clearance  which  is  equiva- 
lent to  dismissing  them  from  that  type  of  employment  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes;  except  for  this,  Senator  Mundt:  They  made  the 
unqualified  statement,  I believe,  and  that  is  not  correct,  though,  be- 
cause we  found  one  major  defense  plant  in  the  country,  I think  it 
was  the  General  Electric  plant  at  Schenectady,  where  the  Defense 
iDepartment  had  surrendered  its  right  to  give  clearances  U])  through 
confidential  and  had  turned  that  over  to  the  private  company  and 
said,  ‘‘You  give  restricted  and  confidential  clearances.” 

I don't  think  the  private  company  wanted  to  give  those  clearances. 

, I think,  sir,  some  people  in  the  private  company  felt  that  was  the 
obligation  of  the  Defense  Department.  But  nevertheless  that  was 
given  to  the  private  company. 

^ Senator  Mundt.  Is  not  part  of  our  great  problem  in  defense  plants 
[he  fact  that  a great  many  security  risks  work  their  way  into  the 
defense-plant  establishment  without  the  necessity  of  getting  a classi- 
^ fied  clearance  but  where  they  have  contact  with  the  people  who  have 
The  classified  clearances  and  consequently  become  conveyor  belts  of 
security  information  direct  to  Moscow  ? 

, Mr.  CoiTN.  Absolutely,  Senator  Mundt,  and  if  I might  give  one 
example  on  that  point.  If  you  have  a Communst  working  on  non- 
’classified  information,  that  can  be  just  as  dangerous  as  a Communist 
working  on  classified  information. 

j For  instance,  engines  and  things  that  go  into  airplanes  and  ships 
; might  not  be  classified.  But  if  you  have  a Communist  bent  on  sabotage 
\ working  on  those,  that  is  just  as  bad. 

^ The  second  point.  Senator  Mundt,  would  be  this : There  are  people, 
^just  as  you  have  pointed  out  here,  who  might  have  a security  clearance 
' withdrawn,  but  they  still  Avork  in  the  plant.  They  have  a close  rela- 
®'tionship  with  people  who  do  have  security  clearance.  In  a number 
' of  cases  we  found,  up  in  some  of  these  war  plants  in  upstate  New 
York,  Communists,  active  leading  members  of  the  Communist  con- 
j spiracy  who  did  not  have  security  clearances,  Avere  the  bosses  in  the 
“ union  of  people  Avho  did  liaA^e  security  clearances. 

' They  had  the  right  to  send  for  the  union  members,  and  in  connection 
With  the  grievance  procedure,  get  the  union  members  who  did  have 
j security  clearance  to  give  them  all  the  details  about  the  types  of  secret 
.plassified  A\mrk  the  unusual  members  were  doing. 

Senator  Mundt.  I would  like  to  be  sure  to  get  in  one  other  question 
Ipuring  my  10  minutes,  and  I Avant  you  to  straighten  out  my  memory 
pi\  this  point,  but  if  my  memory  is  correct,  at  the  last  public  hearing 
ibeld  by  our  committee,  before  Ave  became  involved  in  the  present  con- 
i''troA^ersy,  did  Ave  or  did  Ave  not  have  a witness  who  under  oath  testified 
'"that  in  order  for  him  to  get  a job  in  a defense  plant  he  had  to  join  the 
^'Communist  Party  and  a Communist  union?  I thought  I heard  him 
say  that,  but  I am  not  sure. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator,  that  was  exactly  the  substance  of  the  testi- 
j mony  he  gave.  He  said — I believe  his  name  was  Peter  Gragis,  and 
^e  said  that  one  of  the  reasons  he  joined  the  Communist  Party  was  to 
! get  into  the  union  and  to  get  this  job  in  a defense  plant. 

'j  Senator  Mundt.  I thought  I remembered  that,  but  I have  told  it 
^ mce  or  twice  to  people,  and  it  sounded  so  shocking  when  I heard  my- 
1 self  say  it,  and  it  sounded  so  unbelievable  to  the  people  to  whom  I 
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said  it,  I wanted  to  have  that  confirmed  to  be  sure  that  that  was  the  l' 
situation. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is,  sir,  and  you  have j 

Senator  Mundt.  One  final  question.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  no  i 
^reat  conflict  between  our  experience  in  defense  plants  as  you  related 
it  and  the  difficulty  of  getting  people  in  unions  that  are  Commu- 
nist-controlled moved  out  of  defense  plants,  and  the  letter  which 
Senator  Symington  read  from  the  Pentagon  Building,  I think  from 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  in  which  he  pointed  out  what  could  be  done 
from  the  standpoint  of  classified  clearance,  but  which  in  no  way  affects 
Avhat  cannot  be  done  concerning  that  vast  number  of  people  not  work- 
ing with  classified  clearances  but  having  contacts  with  the  people 
who  do. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  a perfect  statement  of  it.  Senator  Mundt. 

Senator  Mundt.  My  time  has  expired. 

Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  ^IcClellan.  Mr.  Cohn,  are  we  to  understand  that  the 
problem  with  respect  to  getting  information  which  may  be  classified 
as  secret — are  we  to  understand  that  the  problem  or  the  fault  is  with 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  get  the  reference  for  that.  Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  McClellan.  There  has  been  a lot  said  here  the  last  few 
minutes  about  these  classified  documents  and  how  it  is  proper  to 
take  them  in  violation  of  Executive  orders  and  give  them  out.  I 
just  want  to  ask  you  if  it  would  not  all  be  cleared  up  if  the  President  • 
would  just  revoke  the  Executive  order?  Wouldn’t  that  settle  the  . 
whole  thing,  and  let  the  Congress  get  whatever  it  wants?  Is  that 
what  you  advocate  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  would  certainly  be  one.  I don’t  think,  sir,  at  my 
level  any  advocacy  on  my  part  would  be  very  effective. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  the  issue.  Let’s  try  to  find  out  now 
if  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  If  the  President  agrees  with  that,  he  is 
the  head  of  this  administration  and  he  can  simply  revoke  the  pending 
order  or  directive,  and  that  would  settle  the  whole  issue,  wouldn’t  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  are  entitled  to  an  answer  to  that,  sir,  and  I want 
to  give  it  to  you.  My  opinion,  and  it  is  only  an  opinion,  sir,  is  that 
the  directive  forbidding  Congress  to  have  loyalty  and  security  infor- 
mation should  be  revoked : yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  the  real  problem,  that  is  the  real 
trouble,  isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cotin.  That  is  a major  problem. 

Senator  ISIcClellan.  In  other  words,  if  you  had  that  order  revoked 
and  no  law  prohibited  it,  then  the  Congress  could  get  whatever  it 
wanted  without  having  somebody  violate  the  law  or  violate  a directive 
or  order  to  give  it  to  them  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  say  your  words,  but  I do  fully  agree  with  you 
that  that  directive  is  a major  obstacle  and  major  problem.  j 

Senator  INIcClellan.  That  is  what  I said  a day  or  so  ago,  that  that 
is  the  issue,  and  that  needs  to  be  settled.  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  a very  important  one.  You  are  absolutely  right.  1 

Senator  McClellan.  Very  important.  Although  there  inay  be 
differences  of  opinion  about  it,  this  conflict  between  the  legislative 
branch  and  the  executive  branch,  in  my  opinion,  will  continue  until  i 
it  is  settled. 
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I want  to  ask  you  now  to  revert  back  to  your  paper. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  The  point  I wanted  to  make  about  that  is, 
^ there  is  a way  to  settle  it,  this  administration  has  the  responsibility 
[ settle  it.  They  are  in  office.  They  have  the  authority.  They  have 
te  majority  vote  in  Congress.  They  have  the  responsibility  in  the 
( ecutive  branch.  If  this  conflict  is  here,  it  will  have  to  be  resolved 
1 remain  unresolved  by  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  now  in 
]iwer. 

;Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  The  directive,  of  course,  was  promulgated 
1 ider  the  last  administration  and  is  still  in  effect  to  a certain  degree, 

t d whether  or  not  it  should  be  completely  revoked 

Senator  McClellan.  I am  not  quoting  the  last  administration  or 
I fending  it  at  all.  I have  often  disagreed  with  it.  I think  you 
I ow  that. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

4 Senator  McClellan.  Let’s  get  back  to  your  document. 
jMr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  We  were  on  No.  19,  and  the  words  that  I had 
ference  to  when  we  concluded  a while  ago  was  that  the  “principal 
irpose”  that  Mr.  Adams  was  appointed  was  as  stated  in  that  para- 
aph. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Do  you  now  maintain  and  still  maintain  under  oath 
at  that  was  the  principal  purpose  of  his  appointment,  quote,  and  I 
e your  quote,  “to  handle  the  committee”  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  we  were  told  that  by  Mr.  Adams,  and  I think 
was 

Senator  McClellan.  What  do  you  mean  by  the  word  “handle”? 
3 you  mean  to  cast  some  aspersion  on  his  purpose  by  the  word 
andle”  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  Mr.  Adams  I think  was  put  in  there  on  the  theory 
at  he  would  be  able  to  work  things  out  with  this  committee. 
Senator  McClellan.  You  mean  by  that  to  improperly  influence  the 
mmittee? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I don’t  know  if  there  was  an  implication  of  impro- 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  what  it  implied  to  me  when  you  put 
andled”  in  quotations. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Did  you  mean  to  improperly  influence  the 
I mmittee? 

,Mr.  Cohn.  I meant,  sir,  that  Mr.  Adams  told  us  after  he  was  ap- 
I anted  that  the  principal  purpose  for  his  being  put  in  the  job  was 
I handle  the  committee. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  mean  handle  the  committee  or  handle 
te  committee  work.  I know  you  have  these  liaison  officers  all  the 
fne,  to  work  between  the  executive  and  the  legislative  and  it  occured 
i me  that  that  was  the  nature  of  his  appointment. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 
i Senator  McClellan.  It  was  not  ? 

'Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  You  see,  we  had  a regular  liaison.  General 

tnn. 

ISenator  McClellan.  I understand  there  is  a regular  liaison,  but 
(is  was  a special  liaison  work  that  he  was  to  be  engaged  in? 
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Mr.  CojiN.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Did  you  mean  to  imply  by  the  word  “handlec 
that  it  was  unduly  or  improperly  to  influence  the  committee,  that  th 
was  the  principal  purpose  of  his  appointment? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Without  characterizing  it,  I think  it  became  clear  aft 
he  was  appointed 

Senator  McClellan.  I want  to  ask  you  what  you  meant  by  wh 
you  said. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I mean  by  it  what  Mr.  Adams  told  us. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  did  he  tell  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  told  us,  sir,  that  the  principal  purpose  of  his  appoir 
ment  was  to  handle  the  committee. 

Senator  McClellan.  What  did  you  understand  that  he  meant 
“handle,”  or  how  do  you  interpret  it  ? 

>dr.  Cohn.  I interpreted  it  in  the  light  of  Mr.  Adams’  actions. 
Senator  McClellan.  AVhich  was  to  use  improper  influence? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Which  was  to  try  to  work  out  arrangements  whereby  ’ 
would  stop  our  investigation  of  the  Army  and  stop  holding  hearing 
Senator  McClellan.  You  felt  that  was  improper;  did  you  not? 
^Ir.  Cohn.  We  didn’t  do  it,  sir. 

Senator  McCh.ELLAN.  I didn’t  ask  you  what  you  did.  I said  y 
thought  it  was  improper,  didn’t  you,  for  him  to  be  appointed  f 
that  purpose,  and  that  is  the  reason  you  used  the  word  “handled”  h( 
as  he  had  used  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  certainly  could  be  construed  as  being  improper,  s' 
yes. 

Senator  McClellan.  Of  course,  it  can  be  and  it  was  so  constru  ir 
hy  you,  wasn’t  it,  and  is  now  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  I felt  there  was  no  doubt  in  the  world  tl  - 
Mr.  Adams  was  trying  to  stop  the  investigation.  There  is  no  dor 
about  it. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  it  was  used  in  that  sense  and  you  int 
p-reted  it  in  that  sense,  then  I want  to  accept  it  in  that  sense ; that  is  i [. 
Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  As  I weigh  testimony. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Let's  go  to  No.  21.  • 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  ; 

Senator  McClellan.  I quote:  • 

From  that  time  lienceforth. 

I assume  “from  that  time  henceforth”  refers  back  to  September 
1953.  Does  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  although  we  only  saw  him  briefly  on  that  d 
1 would  say  it  really  got  down  to  business  at  the  beginning  of  Octot 
Senator  McClellan.  You  met  Mr.  Adams  on  September  28,  191 
Mr.  Cohn.  I believe  I did.  * 

Senator  JMcClellan.  I thought  you  told  me  you  first  met  b 
October  2. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No;  I believe,  as  I testified  previously,  before  he  \ 

actually  in  the  job,  he  came  over  here  to  this  room 

Senator  McClellan.  You  had  met  him  then  before  October  2 
assume. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I believe  I met  him 
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Senator  McClellan.  I think  yon  testified  to  that. 

Ir.  Cohn.  You  might  be  right,  Senator. 

Senator  McClellan.  I think  you  did.  I am  not  trying  to  confuse, 
n trying  to  clarify,  if  I can. 

Ir.  Cohn.  My  recollection  is  that  I met  him  for  the  first  time  in 
world  at  that  door  over  there  on  the  morning  of  September  28, 
y,  very  briefly.  I came  to  know  him  at  the  beginning  of  October 
in  New  York. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  that  is  what  you  desire,  your  previous  testi- 
ny  will  stand  corrected,  September  28  as  being  the  first  date, 
fading:] 

rom  that  time  henceforth,  and  in  repeated  instances,  both  personally  and 
phonically,  Mr.  Adams  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  investigation  of  Com- 
list  infiltration  into  the  Army. 

u say  “from  that  time  henceforth.”  Did  he  begin  immediately  to 
?rfere  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  He  began,  sir,  I think  it  was  the  first  week  in  October 
in  New  York. 

senator  McClellan.  The  first  week  in  October  would  be  the  next 
*k  following  this  date,  wouldn’t  it,  September  28? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.' 

Senator  McClellan.  So  within  a week  he  began  to  interfere? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  about  a week. 

Senator  McClellan.  About  a week? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

senator  McCleli.an.  This  says — 

in  to  interfere,  and  there  were  repeated  instances  thereafter  from  the  time 
)egan  in  the  first  week  in  October. 

ar  testimony  and  your  charge  is,  here,  that  in  repeated  instances 
reafter,  both  personally  and  by  telephone,  he  undertook  to  inter- 
3 with  the  committee  investigating  Communist  infiltration  in  the 
ny  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

knator  McClellan.  Then  your  next  sentence : 
r.  Adams’  early  attempts  to  end  the  hearings — 

t was  early  attempts,  which  I assume  were  in  early  October  that 
i are  referring  to ; is  that  correct  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  You  are  correct,  sir. 
lenator  McCYellan  (reading)  : 

r.  Adams’  early  attempts  to  end  the  hearings  were  carried  out  by  his  using 
•y  effort  to  ingratiate  himself  personally  with  the  subcommittee  personnel. 

.at  included  you,  did  it  ? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

»enator  McClellan.  And  then  appealing  to  them  as  a personal 
or  to  halt  hearings  so  that  he  would  be  secure  in  his  new  post? 

Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

'lenator  McClellan.  Did  he  start  out  doing  that  with  you 
nediately  ? 

fir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  very  close  to  the  beginning,  sir. 

['•enator  McClellan.  How  close  ? 

|Ir.  Cohn.  It  was  the  first  week  in  October,  I believe,  when  he  was 
[jin  New  York. 
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Senator  McCleli^\n.  The  first  Aveek  in  New  York.  Did  that 
make  you  suspicious  of  him,  judging  from  what  you  alleged  h(( 
which  you  have  now  testified  to  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  say  “suspicious.”  I could  go  beyond  suspicion, 
was  clear  to  me  he  did  not  want  us  to  continue  the  investigation  a: 
to  continue  holding  hearings. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right;  you  thought  that  was  improp* 
didn't  you,  for  him  to  take  that  attitude  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can’t  say,  sir,  that  I thought  that  that  was  improp; 

Senator  McClellan.  Oh,  you  didn’t  ? I thought  this  was  improp 
conduct. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  he  had  just  been  appointed  to  this  job  by  J'r 
Stevens. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  takes  the  position  that  he  wanted  yoiL( 
do  that  so  that  he  would  be  secure  in  his  new  post,  did  he  tell  you 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  he  did.  He  told  us  if  some  w’ay  could  be  worke<- 
if  he  could  be  the  one  responsible  for  working  out  some  way  of  gett^ 
us  to  let  Mr.  Stevens  do  the  job  himself  and  to  get  the  committee  i1 
of  the  picture 

Senator  ]\IcClellan.  In  other  words,  you  got  the  impression  1 11 
is  the  principal  purpose  of  his  appointment  to  work  out  something  la 
that  to  handle  or  influence  the  committee  to  get  that  done;  thall 
what  you  are  referring  to  here,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  you  kneAv  that  would  be  improper,  dici': 
you,  for  the  committee  to  do  it  ? 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  he  was  trying  to  get  us  to  pull  out  of  u 
picture.  , 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  I know  what  he  is  trying.  iL 
you  knew  it  Avould  be  improper  for  you  to  do  it  ? f 

Mr.  Cohn.  I certainly  knew,  sir,  it  would  be  improper  for  us  tole 
il  and  it  was  not  my  decision.  ' 

Senator  McClellan.  And  for  that  reason,  you  refused,  so  fan- 
you  had  anything  to  do  with  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  the  chairman  is  the  one  who  refused  it. 

Senator  McClellan.  If  I say  “you,”  I mean  the  decision  was  f 
cause  it  was  improper. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Because  we  did  not  feel  it  was  warranted;  that  is  ri‘it 

Senator  McClellan.  You  considered  it  improper? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Dirksen  ? 

Senator  Dirksen.  No  questions. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  stated  on  Meet  the  Press  on  MaH 
II,  in  an  ansAver  to  Mr.  Jack  Bell — you  have  that  before  you — aim 
time  did  you  ever  request  or  even  suggest  that  Schine  be  released  f « 
KP,  or  any  other  unpleasant  duty  a draftee  has  to  go  through  I 
want  to  ask  you 

Mr.  Cohn.  Wliere  is  that.  Senator? 

Senator  Jackson.  I will  have  to  look. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I have  the  transcript  right  before  me. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Do  you  haA^e  an  extra  copy  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  Do  I have  an  extra  copy?  I have  one. 
question  is  A'ery  clear. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  very  clear. 

Senator  Jackson.  Let  me  repeat  it  so  I will  go  back. 

Mr.  Cohn.  You  don’t  have  to,  Senator. 

Senator  Jackson.  All  right.  I want  to  ask  you  under  oath,  Mr. 
ohn,  did  you  or  did  you  not  ever  request  of  any  Army  officials  that 
^liine  be  released  from  KP  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I think  the  answer  to  that  is  contained  on  page  7 
' my  meet-the-press  transcript.  I said : 

To  answer  the  second  part  of  your  question  about  the  Sunday  KP  incident, 

' the  memorandum  in  our  file  reflects  that  was  the  weekend  before  the  deadline 
I filing  the  overseas  information  program  report  which  Schine  wrote.  Tliat 
IS  a Sunday  and  there  had  been  an  agreement  in  advance  that  he  could  use 
at  day  to  work  on  this  report.  They  reneged  on  that  agreement  and  that  was 
e only  purpose  of  the  communication  with  the  Army. 

Yes,  sir;  the  only  discussion  I ever  had,  as  far  as  I recall  it,  with 
lybody  in  the  Army  about  Schine  and  KP,  was  about  that  one  day, 
inuary  10, 1 believe  it  was,  in  which  I spoke  with  Lieutenant  Blount 
id  tried  to  get  Mr.  Adams,  made  the  statement  that  if  they  put  him 
i KP  every  night  in  the  week  we  didn’t  care  about  it,  but  we  did 
k that  they  live  up  to  the  arrangements  they  had  made,  making  him 
I'ailable  to  work  on  these  reports  on  Sundays. 

Senator  Jackson.  Yes,  but  Lieutenant  Blount,  the  aide  to  the  gen- 

al.  General  Ryan 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Senator  Jackson.  Made  it  very  clear  that  he  had  been  assigned  for 
at  Sunday,  that  weekend,  to  KP. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  And  Lieutenant  Blount  has  testified  under  oath 
at  you  did  make  such  a request.  Now,  that  is  my  understanding 
the  record.  That  you  made  a request  that  he  be  released  from  KP. 
ow,  is  that  statement  of  Lieutenant  Blount  made  before  this  com- 
ittee  true  or  is  it  false  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  discussion  reported  by  Lieutenant  Blount  is  in  sub- 
ance  accurate,  sir;  yes. 

Senator  Jackson.  His  statement  is  true.  Now  let  me  refer  to  that 
j connection  with  this  testimony  of  Lieutenant  Blount  growing  out 
I the  so-called  Colonel  Ringler  incident.  If  you  will  turn  to  page 
^ 79  of  your  testimony — 

" Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  will  find  that  you  said  as  follows,  starting 
•out  the  middle  of  the  page.  Mr.  Cohn,  this  is  in  response  to  a 
lestion  by  Mr.  Jenkins,  a question  by  Mr.  Jenkins  as  follows: 

Are  you  saying  that  Colonel  Ringler  was  talking  peculiarly  about  the  inves- 
pation  of  Communists,  Mr.  Cohn? 

^ Mr.  Cohn.  I am  saying,  sir,  that  Colonel  Ringler  had  made  a statement  con- 
I ming  the  work  of  this  committee  which  had  been  told  to  Private  Schine  by 
ijmebody  who — 

' : And,  then : 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Well,  what  was  that  statement,  Mr.  Cohn? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  statement  was,  sir,  that  we  were  engaged  in  a witch  hunt 
!:d  that  investigations  like  this  were  red  herrings,  things  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  And  that  statement  was  conveyed  to  you  by  Mr.  David  Schine? 
Mr.  Cohn.  It  was,  sir. 

.[Mr.  Jenkins.  And  do  you  say  it  was  for  that  reason  that  you  said  that  the 
ifine  of  Colonel  Ringler  would  long  linger  in  your  memory? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I might  have  said  I was  going  to  remember  the  name ; yes,  sir. 
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No\y,  turning  to  page  3508,  volume  20,  Lieutenant  Blount  has  statec 
in  sworn  testimony  that  on  the  afternoon  of  January  9,  1954,  h( 
talked  to  you  by  telephone,  that  Mr.  Cohn  complained  about  Schinc 
receiving  KP  on  the  following  Sunday,  the  10th  of  January.  I quote 
a part  of  Lieutenant  Blount’s  testimony.  The  quotation  is  as 
follows 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Jackson,  would  you  wait  until  th(| 
witness  has  a copy  of  the  testimony  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  Sure. 

Senator  Mundt.  We  will  take  time  out  while  he  is  searching  for  tin 
file. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  with  you,  sir.  I am  right  with  you,  Senatoil 
Jackson. 

Senator  Mundt.  Time  in,  again. 

Senator  Jackson.  Now  I quote.  This  is  Lieutenant  Blount’s  tes 
timony : 

I told  Mr.  Cohn  that  we  considered  KP  a part  of  Schine’s  training  and  as  fa 
as  we  were  concerned,  he  wasn’t  going  to  get  off  on  the  10th  of  January. 

Continuing : 

Pursuant  to  that,  Mr.  Cohn  didn’t  agree  with  me  by  the  way,  pursuant  t 
that  he  said  that  some  people  at  Fort  Dix  had  been  cooperative,  but  that  Colon( 
Kingler  and  Lieutenant  Miller  had  made  things  especially  difficult  for  Prival 
Schine,  and  that  he,  Mr.  Cohn,  had  a very  long  memory  and  was  never  going  t 
forget  the  name. 

Now,  Mr.  Cohn,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  Leiutenant  Blount’s  versio 
of  this  matter  is  that  the  reason  for  the  dislike  of  Colonel  Ringlei 
the  regimental  commander,  if  my  memory  serves  me  correct,  was  nc 
what  you  have  stated,  namely  that  Colonel  Ringler  thought  this  wa 
a witch  hunt,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  the  fact  that  he  wa 
the  regimental  commander  and  was  doing  things,  as  he  stated  her< 
that  Private  Schine  did  not  like. 

No\v,  is  Lieutenant  Blount’s  statement  correct  or  is  it  false? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  been  trying  to  refrai 
from  any  objections  here,  raising  any  points.  However,  I do  belie’v 
that  one  of  the  basic  principles  of  law  is  that  one  witness  should  n( 
be  called  upon  to  evaluate  another  witness’  testimony.  I think  M 
Cohn  can  be  asked  what  the  facts  are.  I don’t  think  it  is  up  to  hh 
to  determine  whether  or  not  another  witness  has  committed  perjur; 
He  can’t  search  the  other  witness’  mind. 

Senator  Jackson.  That,  Senator  ^kCarthy,  is  not  for  Mr.  Cob 
or  ourselves  to  determine  whether  perjury  has  been  committed.  Th 
is  not  a grand  jury  sitting  here.  It  is  obviously  for  the  jury  at  son 
time  to  determine  who  may  or  may  not  in  these  proceedings  ha^ 
committed  perjury. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Would  you  yield  a minute.  Senator  Jacksor 
The  point  I raise  is  that  I think  in  every  court,  both  State  and  Fe(, 
eral,  it  is  improper — and  if  I may  have  Mr.  Jenkins’  attention  on  thi 
too — I think  it  is  improper  to  ask  one  witness  to  evaluate  anothil 
witness’  testimony.  I think  Mr.  Cohn  can  be  asked  about  all  tl 
facts,  cross-examined  about  those  in  detail,  but  I do  think 

Senator  Jackson.  I don’t  want  to  break  you  off,  but  I understai 
we  now  have  a rollcall  vote,  and  it  takes  precedent  over  this  particuL 
question. 
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Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  suggest  that  as  long  as  it  is 
close  to  5 o’clock,  we  might  as  well  recess  until  10  o’clock  in  the 
rning.  I will  wish  a happy  birthday  to  everyone.  We  will  recess 
il  10  o’clock. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  will  be  a meeting  of  the 
estigating  committee  in  room  357  immediately  after  the  rollcall 

e. 

Senator  Mundt.  Very  well. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Jackson,  would  you  wait  until  the 
ness  has  a copy  of  the  testimony  ? 
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FRIDAY,  JUNE  4,  1954 

United  States  Senate, 

Special  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  of  the 

Committee  on  Government  Operations, 

IV ashing ton^  D.  C, 

The  subcommittee  met  at  10 : 12  a.  m.,  pursuant  to  recess,  in  the 
caucus  room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt, 
chairman,  presiding. 

Present : Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  South  Dakota ; Sen- 
ator Everett  McKinley  Dirksen,  Republican,  Illinois ; Senator  Charles 
E.  Potter,  Republican,  Michigan;  Senator  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  Re- 
publican, Idaho;  Senator  John  L.  McClellan,  Democrat,  Arkansas; 
Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson,  Democrat,  Washington;  and  Senator 
Stuart  Symington,  Democrat,  Missouri. 

Also  present : Ray  H.  Jenkins,  chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee ; 
Thomas  R.  Prewitt,  assistant  counsel;  Charles  Maner,  assistant 
counsel ; and  Ruth  Y.  Watt,  chief  clerk. 

Principal  participants  present:  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  a 
United  States  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wisconsin;  Roy  M.  Cohn, 
chief  counsel  to  the  subcommittee;  Joseph  N.  Welch,  special  counsel 
for  the  Army ; and  James  D.  St.  Clair,  special  counsel  for  the  Army. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  committee  will  please  come  to  order. 

We  will  begin  the  morning  session  as  is  our  custom  by  welcoming 
the  guests  who  have  come  to  the  committee  room  and  calling  their 
attention  to  the  standing  committee  rule  to  the  effect  that  there  are  to  be 
no  audible  manifestations  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  any  kind  at 
any  time  from  the  audience.  The  uniformed  officers  in  the  room  and 
the  plainclothes  people  scattered  through  the  audience  have  instruc- 
tions from  the  committee  to  remove  from  the  committee  room  imme- 
diately, politely  but  firmly,  any  of  you  who,  for  reasons  best  known  to 
yourselves,  elect  to  violate  the  conditions  under  which  you  entered  the 
room,  which  included  refraining  entirely  from  any  audible  manifesta- 
tions of  approval  or  disapproval. 

Certainly  no  committee  could  expect  better  cooperation  from  audi- 
ences than  we  have  had,  and  we  hope  that  that  cooperation  will  con- 
tinue. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  afternoon  session  yesterday,  we  were  inter- 
rupted about  15  minutes  before  our  normal  recess  time  by  a rollcall  vote 
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on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator  Jackson  had  a short  period  left  of  his 
10-minute  go-around,  and  advises  me  that  he  will  yield  that  4 minutes 
this  morning  to  Senator  Symington,  and  we  will  start  with  Senator 
Symington  this  morning.  That  will  take  us  to  Senator  Dworshak  if 
he  is  here,  and  then  to  Senator  McCarthy,  and  we  will  start  the  go- 
around  over. 

TESTIMONY  OF  ROY  M.  COHN— Resumed 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

In  the  interest  of  expediting  the  hearings  and  giving  the  other 
people  a chance  to  examine  the  witness,  especially  the  Army,  I have 
no  questions  at  this  time,  but  I would  like  to  make  a motion  to  submit 
to  the  committee,  if  I may. 

On  looking  over  the  transcripts  of  these  hearings  for  the  last  2 
days,  I found  that  when  Mr.  Cohn  was  first  asked  about  turning  the 
names  of  130  or  135  subversives  in  defense  plants  over  to  the  Defense 
Department,  both  Mr.  Cohn  and  Senator  McCarthy  felt  that  the  De- 
fense Department  already  knew  these  names. 

Yesterday  it  appeared  that  the  Defense  Department  did  not  know 
these  names  or  at  least  that  Senator  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Cohn  did  not 
know  whether  the  Defense  Department  had  them  or  not. 

I share  the  feeling  which  was  expressed  here  so  vividly  the  other 
day  that  it  is  a serious  and  dangerous  thing  to  permit  any  subversive 
to  continue  working  in  defense  plants  on  defense  contracts  for  1 min- 
ute longer  than  we  can  help. 

I myself  do  not  propose  to  stand  by  idly  1 day  or  1 hour  while  the  [ 
names  of  any  of  these  subversives  which  may  not  be  known  to  the  f 
Government  investigating  agencies  rest  in  our  files.  I do  not  believe  | 
that  any  member  of  this  committee  would  want  any  one  of  these 
names  to  remain  in  our  files  when  they  are  not  known  to  the  Defense 
Department,  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  FBI. 

It  is  our  duty,  in  my  opinion,  whenever  we  have  the  name  of  a } 
person  whom  we  have  reason  to  suspect  is  a security  risk  and  who  may  I 
be  working  in  any  defense  installation,  to  see  that  this  name  is  imme- 
diately communicated  to  the  proper  enforcement  agency. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Chairman,  I now  move  that  the  staff  of  this 
committee  and  each  member  of  the  committee  be  instructed  by  this  com- 
mittee to  immediately  turn  over  the  name  of  any  suspected  Commu- 
nist or  security  risk  to  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  FBI  whether  i 
such  Communist  or  security  risk  is  working  in  the  Defense  Depart- 1 
ment,  in  any  defense  plants,  or  anywhere  in  the  Federal  Govern-  r 
ment. 

I so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jackson.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I second  the  motion. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  motion  has  been  made  and  seconded.  The 
Chair  would  say,  and  I am  sure  Senator  Symington  will  agree,  in 
fairness  to  our  colleagues  who  told  me  this  morning  that  two  of  them 
are  on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  which  is  making  up  a bill,  who 
asked  me  if  I had  received  any  notice  that  anybody  was  going  to  make 
any  motions,  and  to  whom  I said  I had  not,  I am  sure  that  Senator 
Symington  and  Senator  J ackson  will  agree  that  we  should  wait  for  our  i 
colleagues. 
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Senator  Syiniington.  Indeed,  Mr.  Chairman.  I had  not  noticed  that 
some  were  not  here. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  is  a very  fair  request. 

Senator  Syimington.  Could  I ask  the  Chair  to  bring  it  up  when 
he  thinks  proper? 

Senator  Mundt.  Surely. 

Senator  Symington.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Mundt.  Is  that  all.  Senator  Symington  ? 

Senator  Symington.  At  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I will  pass. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Potter  has  had  his  10  minutes.  Senator 
Dworshak  and  Senator  Dirksen  are  marking  up  the  appropriations 
bill.  I don’t  see  Senator  McCarthy  here,  so,  Mr.  Welch,  we  have 
gotten  to  you  right  fast  this  morning.  You  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  I first  want  to  take  up  a preliminary  matter 
with  you  in  a purely  preliminary  way.  You  know,  Mr.  Cohn,  we 
have  sort  of  fallen  into  the  custom  here  of  asking  people  about  their 
military  records  wdien  they  take  the  stand. 

Mr.  C!ohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Senator  Dirksen  at  least  opened  up  that  subject  with 
you. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes',  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I understand  you  are  now  an  officer  in  the  National 
Guard  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  there  have,  I think,  been  some  articles  pub- 
lished about  you  and  your  draft  status,  of  Avhich  you  are  probably 
aware ; are  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I would  say  articles  have  been  published  about  me 
on  just  about  everything,  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I do  not  wish  to  intimate  to  you,  sir,  that  I associate 
myself  with  any  of  those  stories,  almost  none  of  which  I have  read. 
I am  sure,  however,  that  you  would  like  to  have  this  opportunity,  or 
an  opportunity  during  these  hearings,  simply  and  quietly  to  state  for 
this  record,  what  your  status  has  been  and  is. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I knew  you  would  say  that,  and  I assume  you  would 
probably  like  to  have  a file  available  when  you  do  so,  would  you  not  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  A file,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Yes.  That  is  to  say  a file  of  your  relations  with  your 
draft  board  and  with  West  Point  about  something  about  which  I have 
heard. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  I need  a file.  I know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Welch.  Do  you,  sir? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I think  I would  feel  happier  about  it,  Mr.  Cohn,  if  we 
postponed  it  until  you  could  get  your  file  or  look  at  it,  for  this  reason, 
which  is  quite  simple.  I would  feel  very  much  happier  if  I could  just 
: press  a button  and  have  you  tell  the  story  without  any  prompting  or 
any  questions  from  me.  You  can  see  how  I might  feel  that  way,  one 
lawyer  to  another,  can’t  you,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I am  willing  to  answer  any  question  you  want  to  ask 
me  now. 

Mr.  Welch.  I understand  that.  But  I hope  I won’t  ask  any.  I 
hope  before  we  go  into  this  matter  that  you  will  consult  your  file  or 
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bring  it  to  the  stand  with  you,  so  you  can  reel  that  off  to  us,  what 
your  whole  story  has  been. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Whatever  you  want,  Mr.  Welch. 

Mr.  Welch.  I suggest  that.  Would  you  mind,  sir? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Anything  you  say,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  that  would  be  perhaps  this  afternoon  or  Monday 
if  your  file  is  elsewhere  than  Washington,  which  I think  is  likely. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sure. 

Mr.  Welch.  May  I deal  just  very  shortly  with  one  other  matter  so 
that  you  will  understand  that  matter.  You  were  asked  about  being  a 
partner  in  a law  firm  in  New  York. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  May  I make  it  clear  to  you,  sir,  that  I am  in  no  sense 
critical  of  you  on  that  score.  Is  that  clear  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  thank  you,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  may  I add  I am  perhaps  a little  envious  in  the 
sense  that  I would  have  liked  to  have  achieved  that  as  young  as  you 
liave  achieved  it.  But  it  is  too  late  for  me  now.  I did  want  to  ask 
you  this : When  did  you  first  join  that  firm  ? 

I take  it  that  when  you  first  joined  that  firm  or  associated  your- 
self with  it,  the  name  was  different  than  is  now  the  case,  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes;  it  was,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  to  say,  Mr.  Cohn,  I understood  that  you  went 
there  first  as  an  employee  or  as  junior  or  something  of  that  sort? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

]\Ir.  Welch.  And  what  was  the  firm  name  then  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Curran  & Stim. 

^Ir.  Welch.  And  when  did  you  join  them,  sir,  or  when  did  you  go 
there  for  employment  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I think  it  was  1949  or  1950. 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  what  was  the  next  name  that  that  firm  assumed  ? 
Its  present  one,  or  was  there  an  intermediary  one  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  the  next  name  I think  was  its  present  name.  I 
don’t  think  there  was  any  other  name. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  that  you  have  stated  once  before,  and  I am  sure 
it  is  no  discourtesy  to  you  to  ask  you  to  state  it  again. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Curran,  Mahoney,  Cohn,  which  is  me,  & Stim. 

^Ir.  Welch.  I ha])pen  to  know — it  is  kind  of  fun  to  say  it — they  are 
in  downtown  New  York. 

Mr.  Cohn.  29  Bi'oadway. 

]\lr.  Welch.  On  Broadway  at  No.  29. 

When  did  you  become  a partner  in  that  firm  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  I would  have  to  check  that  and  give  you  the  exact 
date. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  is  not  important.  I am  not  anxious  to  have  it  criti- 
cally established. 

]Ur.  Cohn.  I can  get  that  for  you. 

^Ir.  Welch.  Don't  bother.  Somewhere  near,  what  would  you  say 
now  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  roughly  a couple  of  years  ago. 

]\Ir.  Welch.  A couple  of  years  ago  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  So  prior  to  your  coming  on  this  committee  as  counsel, 
you  were  able  to  and  did  give  that  committee  full  time  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me,  sir  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Prior  to  your  coming  to  this  committee  as  counsel,  did 
you  give  that  firm  full  time,  or  were  you 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  w’ere  in  Government  service,  anyway  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  I don’t  know  if  you  heard  the  answer  I gave  to 
Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  Welch.  I heard  it,  sir,  but  I didn’t  remember. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely.  No,  I have  been  associated  with  that  firm  since 
about  1950.  At  that  time  I was  with  the  Department  of  Justice.  Be- 
fore I was  associated  with  that  firm  I was  associated  with  another 
firm.  In  other  words,  sir,  ever  since  I have  been  admitted  to  the  bar, 
I have  been  associated  with  one  or  another  law  firm.  There  have  been 
a total  of  two.  I have  given  to  those  law  firms  a very  small  portion  of 
my  time.  I have  given  the  great  majority  of  my  time  to  Govern- 
ment service. 

Mr.  Welch.  I quite  understood  that.  I was  wondering,  Mr.  Cohn, 
if  there  was  any  period  during  the  time  since  you  have  been  a partner 
in  that  firm  that  you  were  in  a position  to  give  the  firm  full  time  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  On  the  other  hand,  I had  not,  I think,  fully  understood 
until  I reached  this  courtroom  that  you  are  supposed  to  and  do  give  at 
least  full  time  and  perhaps  more  than  full  time  to  this  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir 

Mr.  Welch.  Maybe  that  was  a question  you  didn’t  understand. 
When  I reached  this  courtroom,  I didn’t  actually  understand  that  you 
w^ere  either  required  to  or  did  give  all  of  your  time  to  this  committee. 
That  is  a requirement,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  a requirement,  sir.  I do  know 
what  I do. 

Mr.  Welch.  Eight,  and  I was  going  to  say  you  not  only  give  7 hours 
a day,  if  that  is  a lawyer’s  day,  or  8 hours,  but  I gather  from  your  testi- 
mony even  more  than  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I think  there  are  times — I am  not  in  a class  by 
myself  on  this.  I think  every  staff  member  works  nights  and  Satur- 
days and  Sundays  very  frequently. 

Mr.  Welch.  Do  you  go  to  your  New  York  office  now  and  then  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Very  infrequently,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Meaning  not  once  a month  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  I haven’t  been  there  in  2 or  3 months  now. 
When  I was  there  before  that,  I might  go  maybe  once  a month,  some- 
thing like  that. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  Mr.  Welch  yield  ? 

Just  so  there  is  no  question  about  the  arrangement  with  Mr.  Cohn, 
No.  1,  he  spends  much  more  than  the  average  day’s  work  with  this 
committee.  No.  2,  he  has  agreed  to  allow  us  in  effect  to  use  his  New 
York  office  for  the  reception  of  phone  calls,  and  what  have  you,  at  no 
cost  to  the  committee. 

Mr.  Welch.  Senator,  I was  not  suggesting  that  he  didn’t  give  com- 
pletely full  union  hours  and  more  to  this  committee. 

You  do,  I assume,  have  a secretary  in  your  New  York  firm  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir,  I don’t  have  a personal  secretary. 

Mr.  Welch.  There  is  at  least  a staff? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes.  The.re  are  three  very  ca])able  girls.  One  mans 
the  switchboard ; the  other  two  take  dictation. 

Senator  McCarthy.  For  one  last  time,  will  you  yield? 

^Ir.  Welch.  It  is  not  the  last  time,  but  I will. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I thought  we  had  a sort  of  mutual  agreement 
that  we  would  try  to  stick  to  the  issues.  I don’t  want  to  interrupt, 
which  may  take  more  time  than  allowing  you  to  pursue  irrelevant 
material.  But  what  Mr.  Cohn’s  law  office  does,  as  I see  it,  has  no 
relevancy  so  far  as  the  Army  charges  are  concerned.  If  you  want 
to  pursue  that,  it  is  all  right  with  me,  but  it  is  a cruel  waste  of  time. 
I thought  Ave  were  trying  to  get  rid  of  this  matter. 

^Ir.  Welch.  I am  dealing  with  it  very  lightly,  Senator. 

Now  turning  for  a moment  to  Mr.  Schine,  he  has  a New  York  office — 
or  Private  Schine,  as  he  is  now  knoAvn — has  he  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

]\fr.  Welch.  Where  is  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Park  Avenue  and  57th  Street. 

^Ir.  Welch.  What  is  the  name  on  the  door  of  that  office? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  name  on  the  door? 

^Ir.  Welch.  Yes. 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  the  offic-e  of  the  hotel  chain. 

]\Ir.  Welch.  Eight. 

]\lr.  Cohn.  When  I say  he  has  an  office,  I think  he  and  his  father 
have  an  office.  Whoever  is  there  uses  it. 

Mr.  Welch.  I am  suggesting  no  slightest  impropriety.  I assume 
you  have  at  least  on  occasion  been  at  that  office. 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Oh,  I have  been  there;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  there  is  some  kind  of  staff  there? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I think  it  appeared  in  evidence  from  letters  that  the 
private  wrote  that  he  has  a secretary  at  that  address. 

]\rr.  Cohn.  Tliere  is  a secretary.  I don’t  know  whether  she  is  his, 
sir,  but  there  is  a secretary  there.  I know  that. 

Mr.  Welch.  Now,  I want  to  turn  the  clock  back,  so  to  speak,  to  the 
time  when  you  joined  this  committee  and  when  Mr.  Schine  joined  it. 
As  to  actual  dates  of  arrival,  Avhen  did  you  arrive  and  hang  up  your 
hat  and  go  to  work  ? 

]\lr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  the  exact  date,  sir.  It  occurs  to  me  it  was, 
I Avould  say  about  the  second  week  in  January  of  1950,  the  first  or 
second  week.  Maybe  it  Avas  January  6 or  7,  something  like  that. 

Mr.  Welch.  1953,  of  course? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  May  I say,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  unless  I tell  you  otherAvise 
that  a date  seems  to  me  of  some  importance  to  fix  it  critically,  don’t 
give  a thought  whether  it  is  the  first  week  or  the  second.  On  points 
like  this  I just  Avant  to  knoAv  generally  when  that  happened. 

j\Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I made  a little  note,  that  would  be  probably  the  second 
week  in  Januarv,  something  like  that.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn,  'fes,  that  is  right;  about  the  6th  or  the  7th,  I think 
it  was. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  came  to  the  committee  as  its  chief  counsel? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  Welch.  Did  you  at  some  time  have  added  to  the  legal  staff 
any  other  lawyer  or  lawyers  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  WTien  was  the  first  one  added? 

^ Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know,  sir.  I would  have  to  check  the  record. 
Senator  Mundt.  I am  sorry,  Mr.  Welch.  Your  time  has  expired. 
If  the  witness  has  not  answered  the  question  which  you  have  pending, 
he  may  answer  it. 

f Did  he  answer  your  last  question  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  Let’s  let  it  go  over  and  I will  pick  it  up,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Senator  Mundt.  Counsel  Jenkins,  have  you  any  questions? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  only  1 or  2 questions  to  ask 
Mr.  Cohn  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Cohn,  yesterday  morning  I asked  you  to  bring  to  the  caucus 
room  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  file  with  the  committee 
the  documents,  the  data,  the  memoranda  prepared  by  Mr.  Schine 
at  three  different  periods.  You  will  recall  that  request,  Mr.  Cohn? 
Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I will  ask  you  whether  or  not  you  now  have  that 
information  available? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  we  made  some  progress  on  that.  Private 
i Schine  worked  on  that  during  yesterdaw.  We  looked  at  it  again  last 
j night.  I think  we  have  to  show  it  to  Senator  McCarthy  again.  We 
Ij  now  have  it  in  three  tentative  stacks,  and  I hope  we  will  have  it  for 
] yon,  sir,  by  Monday  morning. 

I Mr.  Jenkins.  By  Monday  morning? 

\ Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

I Mr.  Jenkins.  And  you  recall  that  is  to  be  furnished  in  three  dif- 
ferent classifications? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  way  we  are  trying  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I had  understood,  Mr.  Cohn,  and  perhaps  errone- 

fously  so,  that  you  had  that  prepared  and  ready  to  file  this  morning. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I ask  what  the  informa- 
i tion  that  counsel  asks  for  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator  Symington,  yesterday  morning  I asked  Mr. 
li  Cohn  to  continue  his  work  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  data,  docu- 
if  ments,  the  memoranda,  papers  prepared  by  Mr.  Schine  during  three 
i;  distinct  periods,  to  wit,  the  period  from  the  time  that  he  came  to 
I the  committee  to  the  1st  of  July,  the  period  from  the  early  part  of 
L'  July  to  November  3,  the  day  of  his  induction,  the  period  subsequent 
T to  the  date  of  his  induction  on  November  3,  and  particularly  the 
! latter  classification,  the  purpose  of  the  question.  Senator  Symington, 
I being  to  enable  this  committee  to  determine  from  that  data  the  amount 
('  of  work  done  by  Mr.  Schine  during  these  weekday  and  weekend 
passes  insofar  as  the  work  is  reflected  by  the  data  called  for. 

' Senator  Symington.  I thank  the  counsel. 

Senator  Mundt.  Counsel  ? 

ji  Mr.  Jenkins.  I have  no  further  questions,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  will  pass  his  time  as  far  as  questioning 
f Mr.  Cohn  is  concerned,  because  he  would  like  to  expedite  the  ma- 
ll chinery  which  would  enable  Mr.  Welch  to  get  on  with  his  question- 
er ing  as  rapidly  as  possible.  But  he  has  a question  or  two  he  would  like 
o!  to  ask  either  Mr.  Welch  or  Mr.  J enkins. 
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He  recalls  that  yesterday  when  a monitored  phone  call  conversation 
was  read  by  Senator  Dirksen,  there  was  a fellow  by  the  name  of  Karl 
mentioned  there  a couple  of  times,  which  he  concludes  must  have  been 
the  present  chairman  of  this  committee.  So  we  would  like  to  have 
his  monitored  conversations,  whatever  they  are,  incorporated  into  the 
record,  and  I would  like  to  ask  Counsel  Jenkins  a question  first 
whethp  he  or  Mr.  Maner  or  any  of  his  staff  have  my  monitored  con- 
versations here,  and  if  so,  they  can  be  made  available  to  me. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  they  are  ready  and  I now  hand  them 
to  the  chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Question  No.  2,  then,  I would  like  to  ask  of  Mr. 
Welch. 

I have  1,  2,  3,  4 pages  of  monitored  conversations  here.  Are  they 
all  with  Mr.  Stevens  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That  is  our  understanding. 

Senator  Mundt.  They  are  all  with  !Mr.  Stevens. 

Does  Counsel  Welch,  speaking  for  Mr.  Stevens,  have  any  objection 
if  I now  read  my  monitored  conversations  into  the  record? 

Mr.  Welch.  The  answer  is  “No,”  but  I would  like  to  add  some- 
thing to  what  I say. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  may  do  that. 

Mr.  Welch.  As  you  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  two  levels  of 
monitored  phone  calls.  There  are  the  telephone  calls  between  the 
Secretary’s  office  and  members  of  this  committee.  It  would  seem  to 
Secretary  Stevens  and  to  me  that  the  only  graceful  thing  to  do  in 
respect  to  those,  quite  aside  from  what  happens  to  any  other  moni- 
tored calls,  is  to  say  that  they  may  go  in  at  the  option  of  any  Senator. 
Senator  Dirksen  has  exercised  his  option.  It  is  obvious  now  that 
you  wish  to  exercise  yours.  Beyond  that  area,  we  are  in  a situation 
where  Senator  McCarthy  and  I have  apparently  a dual  difficulty. 

I began  by  starting  to  put  in  chronological  order  the  monitored  tele- 
phone calls  that  interested  me,  and  we  ended  up  by  a formula  signed 
by  ]\Ir.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  under  which  they  agreed  that  all 
telephone  calls  between  the  parties  may  go  in  evidence.  In  justice 
to  Senator  McCarthy,  I think  his  position,  and  I ought  not  to  try 
to  state  it  for  him,  but  I think  his  position,  is,  that  unless  we  have 
all  the  telephone  calls  at  every  level  between  members  of  the  executive 
department,  as  for  example,  which  I have  heard  mentioned  often,  as 
between  Secretary  Stevens  and  Lawton,  none  ought  to  go  in. 

We  know,  or  I think  Mr.  Jenkins  and  I know,  what  the  effect  of  the 
Presidential  directive  is  in  that  area.  So  I am  in  the  situation  where 
I want  in  evidence  all  telephone  calls  that  can  go  in  evidence,  or  if  ! 
we  can’t  have  all  of  those,  I don’t  think  that  I want  part  of  them,  just 
as  I understand  Senator  McCarthy  to  say  that  if  he  can’t  have  all  the  • 
telephone  conversations  in  every  area,  he  doesn’t  want  any.  So  to  : 
state  Mr.  Welch’s  position  again,  which  is  easy  for  you,  Mr.  Chair-  ; 
man,  it  is  that  any  Senator,  including  naturally  and  foremost,  your-  ! 
self,  has  the  option  to  put  in  his  telephone  calls  with  the  Secretary’s  : 
Office  or  with  Mr.  Adams  at  will.  Outside  that  area,  I do  not  want  ^ • 
sort  of  a sliding  option  by  which  monitored  calls  keep  going  in  with-  • 
out  some  understanding  between  the  Senator  and  me  as  to  whether  i 
all  go  in  or  not. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  a suggestion  to  make  to  you,  Mr.  ; 
Welch,  in  that  connection,  which  occurred  to  him  this  morning  while 
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shaving,  which  may  be  helpful.  I don’t  know.  Puzzling  as  I have 
i frequently  about  what  we  can  do  to  break  this  deadlock  about  tele- 
i phone  calls,  and  believing  that  the  main  difficulty  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Cohn  and  Senator  McCarthy  seems  to  be  that  they  want  2 or  3 calls 
: that  they  know  were  made  and  know  were  monitored  between  Stevens 
‘ and  Adams  and  Adams  and  Stevens,  dealing  with  the  Lawton  situa- 
tion, and  perhaps  a call  which  may  or  may  not  have  been  monitored 
I between  Lawton  and  Stevens  or  Lawton  and  Adams. 

It  occurs  to  the  Chair  that  if  you  were  to  ask  your  clients,  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams,  in  turn  to  request  of  Attorney  General 
I JBrownell  that  he  sort  of  declassify  or  include  out  from  the  executive 
1 order  those  particular  calls,  we  would  then  be  able  to  ask  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy and  Mr.  Cohn  the  direct  question:  “Now  that  these  calls  are 
. available  that  you  have  specifically  requested,  do  you  approve  of 
putting  in  all  of  the  calls  in  chronological  order  in  conformity  with 
the  McClellan  motion?” 

That  is  just  a suggestion  on  my  part.  I am  not  trying  to  put  you 
on  the  spot.  We  are  all  thinking  out  loud,  trying  to  find  a formula. 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  both  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  should 
be  rather  zealous  about  trying  to  get  those  calls  in,  because  they  want 
other  calls  in.  I think  if  you  would  make  that  effort,  it  might  be 
helpful. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  view  of  the  question  directed  at  me  by  Mr. 
Welch,  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I say  that  as  far  as  any  calls  with  me  are 
concerned,  I can  see  no  objection  to  having  them  put  into  the  record. 
I think  it  might  be  a healthy  thing  now  if  all  of  the  Senators  would 
agree  to  have  their  monitored  calls  put  into  the  record. 

I have  been  slightly  disturbed  here  by  the  fact  that  while  my 
Republican  colleagues  have  testified  under  oath  in  regard  to  the  con- 
versations with  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stevens,  my  Democrat  colleagues 
have  not  yet  gotten  to  that  point.  I think  on  monitored  calls  it  might 
be  well  now  to  have  all  the  Senator’s  calls  put  in,  including  mine. 

As  far  as  Mr.  Cohn  and  Mr.  Carr  are  concerned,  I understand  Mr. 
Adams  said  he  had  no  monitored  calls  with  Mr.  Cohn.  I find  in  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  counsel  and  my  staff',  that  there  are  no  moni- 
tored calls  with  Mr.  Carr  until  the  day  after  I refused  to  accede  to 
Mr.  Adams’  demand  to  call  off  the  hearings. 

Then  he  commenced  to  call  Mr.  Carr  constantly.  Mr.  Cohn  at  that 
time  had  already  refused  to  have  any  conversations  with  Mr.  Adams. 
He  and  I agreed  that  he  shouldn’t  in  view  of  the  misrepresentations 
being  made  about  his  conversations.  So  before  I would  advise  Mr. 
Carr — may  I have  the  Chair’s  attention  on  this — before  I would  advise 
Mr.  Carr  on  this  matter,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  phone  conversa- 
tions stated — Senator  McClellan,  I wonder  if  I could  have  the  Chair’s 
attention  on  this. 

Before  I would  advise  Mr.  Carr  on  what  he  should  do  about  those 
phone  calls,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  did  not  start  until  after  the 
day  the  blackmail  failed,  I would  want  to  see  how  self-serving  they 
are. 

There  is  obviously  a purpose  in  his  starting  to  call  Mr.  Carr,  moni- 
toring the  calls  the  day  after  the  blackmail  attempt  failed  and  not  be- 
fore that.  However,  as  far  as  my  phone  calls  are  concerned,  I would 
have  no  objection  to  having  them  put  in.  I think  it  would,  as  I say, 
be  a healthy  thing  if  all  of  the  Senators  this  morning  would  say  to 
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Mr.  Jenkins,  “Go  ahead  and  put  into  the  record  all  of  the  phone  calls 
with  the  Senators.” 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  is  not  ready  to  direct  any  of  the  other 
Senators  in  doing  one  thing  or  another,  but  he  feels  that  since  his  name 
was  mentioned  in  the  monitored  calls  that  were  read,  and  since  the 
Chair  has  said  from  the  very  beginning  he  Avould  do  the  best  he  could  : 
to  have  his  own  personal  monitored  calls  put  in  because  he  had  been  ; 
advised  they  had  been  monitored.  He  has  never  been  honored  by  hav- 
ing a telephone  call  of  his  monitored  before  by  anybody,  and  he  has 
been  kind  of  curious  to  know  how  it  looks  and  sounds.  Other  people 
have  the  same  curiosity.  He  expects  to  read  his  into  the  record.  Each 
Senator  will  have  to  govern  himself  according  to  his  own  desires  and 
his  own  intention  as  to  what  to  do.  The  Chair  would  say  one  other 
thing  to  Senator  McCarthy.  Unless  he  is  incorrect  in  his  memory,  he 
believes  Mr.  Adams  in  testifying  here  under  oath  said  that  his  calls 
were  not  monitored.  If  you  are  talking  about  calls  made  from  Mr. 
Adams,  I doubt  whether  calls  between  Adams  and  any  of  the  other 
principals  were  monitored. 

Senator  McCarthy.  We  find  they  were  monitored,  and  in  fairness 
to  Mr.  Adams  may  I say  I was  under  the  same  impression.  I thought  j 
that  he  had  sworn  under  oath  that  none  of  his  calls  were  monitored.  I 
I was  very  surprised  then  to  find  monitored  calls  between  Mr.  Adams  i 
and  Mr.  Carr.  However,  in  checking  the  record  I find  that  apparently  | 
he  was  referring  only  to  monitored  calls  with  Mr.  Cohn.  He  said  | 
those  with  Mr.  Cohn  Avere  not  monitored.  j 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman.  j 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan?  | 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I remind  you  and  the  other  j 
members  of  the  committee  that  yesterday  morning  Avhen  the  monitored  | 
calls  came  up  and  we  were  discussing  them,  before  Senator  Dirksen  | 
placed  his  calls  in  the  record,  I announced  that  my  calls  were  going  | 
in  before  these  hearings  concluded.  I did  not  place  my  calls  in  the  | 
record  yesterday  because  there  was  no  proper  or  legal  way  to  do  it  | 
at  that  time.  ; 

I now  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proceedings  you  are  | 
now  proposing  are  irregular,  in  that  you  are  placing  these  monitored  i 
calls  in  the  record  without  them  being  under  oath,  without  them  being  j 
sworn  to,  and  if  there  is  a conflict  of  testimony,  this  part  of  the  record  i 
would  not  be  under  oath  and  therefore  you  could  not  prosecute  anyone  : 
for  perjury  on  it  insofar  as  these  monitored  calls  are  going  in  the 
record  in  this  fashion. 

In  order  to  make  the  procedings  proper  and  legal  from  every  stand- 
point, technical  and  otherwise,  I think  it  advisable  to  immediately 
call  the  gentleman — Avhat  is  his  name  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Lucas. 

Senator  McClellan.  Who  monitored  the  calls,  who  made  these 
notes,  and  place  him  on  the  stand  and  place  these  monitored  records 
of  calls  under  oath  so  that  they  will  be  legal  testimony  before  this 
committee. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  make  the  proceedings  legal, 
in  order  to  make  them  proper,  I move  that  we  immediately  call  for 
the  presence  of  Mr.  Lucas,  and  that  this  witness  be  temporarily  ; 
removed  from  the  stand  and  Mr.  Lucas  be  placed  there  to  testify  ' 
under  oath  to  these  monitored  calls. 
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"Wlien  you  do  that,  if  you  do  that,  I will  be  the  first  one  to  offer 
mine.  I am  going  to  place  them  in  the  record.  I want  to  place 
them  in  the  record  legally  and  with  all  the  force  and  effect  of  SAvorn 
testimony.  I do  not  want  to  place  them  in  the  record,  unless  I have 
to,  in  the  fashion  that  is  now  being  proposed. 

So  I move,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  immediately  we  call  Mr.  Lucas  to 
testify  under  oath  with  respect  to  these  records  of  monitored  calls. 

Before  you  pass  on  the  motion,  I want  to  make  one  other  observa- 
tion. There  is  a statement  here — and  I assume  it  is  accurate — that 
there  are  monitored  calls  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stevens,  parties 
to  this  controA^ersy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  Presidential  clirective 
that  prevents  those  calls  from  going  into  this  record  so  far  as  I know. 
Mr.  Lucas  should  be  called  here  and  required  to  produce  those  mon- 
itored calls,  because  I understand  the  Army  consents  to  them. 

Do  you  not  consent  ? Is  that  my  understanding  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  If  the  Senator  will  yield,  I think  Mr.  Welch  told 
us  yesterday  he  construed  the  Executive  order  to  include  those 
specific  calls. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman,  I don’t  care  what  construction 
is  placed  on  that  order.  As  between  the  principals  to  this  contro- 
versy, there  is  iio  Executive  order  that  could  bind  this  committee 
except  insofar  as  it  is  conversation  as  to  extraneous  matter.  You 
have  let  them  sit  here  and  testify  day  after  day,  Adams  and  Stevens, 
what  each  told  the  other.  Certainly  you  can  get  it  in  a monitored 
call. 

I shall  seriously  protest  any  decision  of  this  committee  or  any  party 
to  these  proceedings  that  would  undertake  to  keep  the  monitored  calls 
between  Adams  and  Stevens  out  of  this  record.  They  are  entitled 
to  go  in. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson? 

Senator  McClellan.  I have  a motion  before  you  that  I want  action 
on. 

Senator  Jackson.  ^Ir.  Chairman,  I wish  to  second  the  motion  and 
back  up  my  distinguished  colleague.  Senator  McClellan.  I think 
very  clearly  insofar  as  there  are  telephone  calls  beDveen  the  prin- 
cipals to  this  controversy,  whether  they  are  within  the  Army  or 
between  the  Army  and  the  Hill,  that  those  telephone  calls  should  go 
into  the  record.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  the  Executive  order 
might  apply,  but  I feel  that  the  executive  branch  waived  their  right 
when  they  permitted  Secretary  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  to  testify 
with  reference  to  conversations  between  themselves. 

If  they  can  testify  to  conversations  that  occurred  between  them- 
selves, I think  it  follows  very  simply  that  they  should  not  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  present  in  evidence  the  written  record  of  telephone 
conversations  between  themselves. 

I sincerely  hope  that  the  executive  branch  Avill  understand  the 
distinction  I am  now  making.  I am  not  talking  about  possible 
conversations,  for  the  moment,  between  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Stevens 
and  people  within  the  executive  branch  who  are  not  parties  to  this 
controversy.  For  the  moment  I am  referring  to  the  conversations 
that  took  place  between  the  principals.  I think  it  is  an  important 
distinction,  and  I do  hope  that  the  executive  branch  will  realize  the 
simple  justice  of  that. 
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I also  believe,  as  Senator  IMcClellan  lias  just  stated,  that  if  we  are 
going  to  handle  these  telephone  conversations,  the  monitored  conver- 
sations, in  an  orderly  fashion,  let’s  do  it  so  there  will  not  be  any 
question  later. 

All  of  the  testimony  going  into  this  record  is  under  oath,  and  1 
think  that  these  conversations,  the  monitored  conversations,  should 
likewise  be  submitted  under  oath.  I am  sure  that  we  can  expedite 
the  proceedings,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  that  is  done  without  delay.  I 
heartily  second  the  motion  made  by  Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  heard  the  motion  made 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  has  given  me  permission  to  speak  on  this  motion. 

Senator  Mundt.  Has  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
taken  over  the  chair  now  ? 

Senator  Symington.  I beg  your  pardon. 

Senator  McCleli.an.  Mr.  Chairman,  I certainly  haven’t.  I don’t 
want  any  implication  of  that.  You  know  that  isn’t  true. 

Senator  Mundt.  I was  curious  to  know  how  it  happened.  The 
Chair,  of  course,  will  be  happy  to  recognize  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  McClellan.  I think  it  was  a sad  use  of  language.  I am 
not  trying  to  take  over.  I am  going  to  help  the  Chair  if  I can 
occasionally. 

Senator  Mundt.  I need  all  the  help  I can  get. 

Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Sy3iington.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  respect  to  my  monitored 
telephone  calls  which  the  counsel  for  this  committee  has  now  given 
me  and  which  I have  read,  I would  like  at  this  time  to  present  my 
position. 

Secretary  Stevens  and  General  Ridgway  came  to  see  me.  They  told 
me,  or  rather  Secretary  Stevens  specifically  told  me  that  the  action  of 
this  committee  was  hurting  the  morale  of  the  Army  in  this  country  and 
all  over  the  world.  He  reminded  me  that  I was  a member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee,  and  without  getting  into  any  details  of 
the  conversation  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  he  asked  for  my 
help.  I did  my  best  to  give  him  the  best  advice  that  I could. 

The  next  day  I find  that  my  first  monitored  call  was  one  from  him  in 
which  he  told  me  that  he  had  been  subpenaed  and  asked  my  advice. 
My  unfortunate  problem  at  that  time — it  was  the  next  day  or  2 days 
later — was  that  I was  leaving  for  Europe  with  Senator  Bridges  on  a 
bipartisan  investigation  of  our  setup  in  Europe.  Therefore,  I told 
him  that  I would  do  my  best  with  Senator  McCarthy  and  the  staff 
and  the  committee  itself  to  prevent  any  hearing  with  respect  to  the 
Army  until  I returned  in  2 Aveeks. 

It  Avould  be  possible  that  some  of  my  calls  might  be  misconstrued. 
I believe  I called  the  next  day  from  New  York  after  reading  something 
in  the  paper.  That  was  the  day  I did  leave  for  Europe.  I believe  it 
would  be  possible  that  some  of  my  calls  might  be  misconstrued  unless 
they  were  put  into  the  record  along  with  the  calls  which  were  made 
to  Mr.  Stevens  by  Senator  McCarthy  and  the  staff. 

Specifically,  the  reason  that  Secretary  Stevens  called  me  the  first 
time  was  the  result  of  a telephone  conversation  that  he  had  had  with 
Senator  McCarthy,  or  at  least  that  is  what  he  told  me  in  the  call. 
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Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  in  front  of  me  a document  which  I am 
allowed  to  read  into  the  record  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman,  and 
it  states : 

The  undersigned  hereby  consents  to  the  introduction  in  evidence  of  transcripts 
of  all  monitored  telephone  calls  between  Secretary  of  the  Army  Robert  T.  Stevens, 
! or  John  G.  Adams  on  the  one  hand,  and  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  Roy  M. 
j Cohn,  Francis  P.  Carr,  or  G.  David  Schine  on  the  other  hand,  and  transcripts  of  all 
! monitored  calls  between  the  above-mentioned  Stevens  and  Adams  and  members  of 
the  Senate  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investigations  whose  signatures  are 
affixed  below.  This  agreement  becomes  effective  when  all  of  the  above-named 
principals  to  the  controversy  now  before  the  subcommittee  shall  have  signed  this 
consent,  and  it  is  delivered  so  signed  to  the  subcommittee  counsel. 

The  first  signature  is  Robert  T.  Stevens,  as  of  May  25.  Across  from 
him  is  John  McClellan,  as  of  May  26. 

Then  the  next  line,  J ohn  Adams,  May  25.  Across  from  him,  Charles 
Potter,  May  26. 

The  next  line  is  Karl  Mundt,  May  26.  Across  from  him  Everett 
Dirksen,  May  26. 

The  next  line  is  Henry  M.  Jackson,  May  26.  On  the  next  line  is 
Stuart  Symington,  undated,  although  I believe  I signed  it  the  same 
; day  and  just  did  not  put  in  the  date. 

On  the  next  line  is  Henry  C.  Dworshak,  undated,  although  ! think 
he  signed  it  the  same  day  as  the  other  Senators. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

I Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  has  no  desire  to  precipitate  a long 
controversy  in  his  earnestness  to  get  his  own  monitored  conversa- 
tions into  the  record.  If  Senator  McClellan  feels  it  would  be  better 
; on  some  other  basis,  to  have  Mr.  Lucas  first  swear  that  he  took  them 
down,  the  Chair  would  have  no  objection  to  that,  and  if  the  Senator 
^ould  change  his  motion  so  that  we  would  call  Mr.  Lucas  immediately 
after  lunch,  so  we  will  not  lose  any  time,  if  the  Senator  would  do  that, 
the  Chair  would  happily  defer  putting  in  these  calls  until  after  lunch. 

Senator  McClellan.  I did  not  have  in  mind  to  delay  the  proceed- 
ings. I would  like  to  send  for  him  immediately;  or  do  something 
about  him  immediately.  I meant  if  possible  that'  you  put  him  on  at 
2 o’clock.  I may  say  to  the  chairman  I may  have  to  leave  at  3 o’clock 
1 and  I certainly  want  time  then  to  get  mine  into  the  record. 

* Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  say  if  he  can  come  sooner,  we 
would  like  that. 

i Senator  McClellan.  I would  like  to  hear  an  expression  from  the 
counsel  of  the  committee  regarding  this  matter. 

Senator  Mundt.  If  you  will  change  the  motion  so  that  we  can  put 
him  on  as  soon  as  possible ; we  will  send  for  him  now. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right. 

I Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Lucas  will  appear  as  soon  as  he  can  arrive  and 
' Mr.  Cohn  has  stepped  down. 

t Senator  McCarthy.  Do  I hear  the  motion  restated  in  its  final  form  ? 

I Senator  Mundt.  The  sense  of  the  motion  in  its  final  form  as  made 
by  Senator  McClellan  and  seconded  by  Senator  Jackson  is  that  we 
will  send  for  Mr.  Lucas,  and  upon  his  arrival,  Mr.  Cohn  will  step 
down  and  Mr.  Lucas  will  testify  under  oath  that  what  he  has  given  me 
is  a true  and  correct  copy  of  my  monitored  conversations  and  he  will 
do  the  same  for  Senator  McClellan  if  he  wants  him  to,  or  anybody 
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else,  so  that  they  will  be  in  proper  legal  form  and  can  go  into  the 
record. 

Senator  McCarthy.  In  other  words,  he  will  testify  on  any  moni- 
tored calls  where  the  party  in  interest  requests  him  to  testify,  is  that 
correct  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  I am  going  to  ask  him  if  this  is  the  truth  that  he  : 
wrote  down  and  if  he  says  yes,  I am  going  to  read  it  into  the  record. 

If  he  says  no,  I am  going  to  read  it  in  anyhow.  He  gave  it  to  me.  , 
Senator  McClellan.  May  I say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I am  not  at  this  time  necessarily  undertaking  to  settle  any  issue  or  ] 
controversy  over  any  calls  in  dispute.  What  I am  trying  to  do  is  to  c 
get  those  into  the  record  that  are  going  into  the  record,  get  them  in  i 
there  in  legal  form  and  under  oath.  If  I just  place  my  calls  into  the  1 
record,  read  them  into  the  record,  I can’t  cross-examine  anybody  about  I 
them,  to  make  them  explain  or  make  any  statement  about  them  that  I 
might  be  relevant.  I want  the  opportunity  to  have  the  man  that  moni-  d 
tored  to  swear  that  it  is  correct.  i 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  would  like  to  put  the  motion.  If  it 
passes,  he  will  defer  reading  the  calls  until  Mr.  Lucas  testifies.  Those 
in  favor  of  the  motion,  say  aye;  contrary  no.  The  motion  carries.  tl 
I hand  back  the  monitored  calls,  and  yield  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  one  suggestion  to  expedite  mat-  b: 
ters.  I am  addressing  my  remarks  to  Mr.  Welch  now,  or  Colonel  ti 
Murray. 

Will  you  please,  Mr.  Welch,  either  through  Colonel  Murray  or  one 
of  your  aides,  have  not  only  Mr.  Lucas  called  to  come  to  the  caucus  tc 
room  immediately,  but  also  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Miss  Pike,  who  I under-  k 
stand  took  one  or  more  of  these  monitored  telephone  conversations  dt 
between  members  of  the  subcommittee  and  i\Ir.  Stevens  ? Those  three  li 
we  want  present. 

Mr.  Welch.  They  will  be  here,  naturally.  May  I inquire,  Mr.  ir 
Jenkins,  whether  or  not  you  have  in  mind  putting  this  testimony  in 
when  those  witnesses  reach  here  or  after  the  adjournment?  ki 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Welch,  we  have  in  mind  having  Mr.  Cohn  step 
aside — some  of  the  Senators  may  not  be  here  this  afternoon — at  which 
time  Mr.  Lucas  will  be  asked  to  read  into  the  record  such  monitored  i, 
telephone  calls  as  each  Senator  on  this  committee  desires.  And  it  has  » 
reference  only  to  monitored  telephone  calls  between  the  members  of 
this  committee  and  Mr.  Stevens.  ii, 

Mr.  AVelch.  Could  I inquire  of  Senator  Symington  whether  or  not  if 
the  signature  of  Senator  McCarthy  appears  on  the  paper  from  which 
he  read  a few  minutes  ago?  ] 

Senator  Symington.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  !: 

Mr.  AA^elch.  Or  Mr.  Cohn?  ! 

Senator  Symington.  No,  sir;  it  does  not.  r- 

Mr.  AA^elch.  Or  Mr.  Carr?  i- 

Senator  Symington.  No,  sir;  it  does  not. 

I read  it  into  the  record  here  witli  the  approval  of  the  chairman  as  r 
a photostatic  copy  of  the  people  who  are  willing  to  have  their  calls 
made  a matter  of  public  record.  I want  to  say  at  this  time,  if  I may, 
that  inasmuch  as  I am  in  a rather  peculiar  position  against  the  other 
Senators,  in  that  I am  on  the  Armed  Service  Committee,  and  the 
strength  and  morale  of  the  American  Army  along  with  the  Army  and  i . 
Air  F orce  are  an  important  part  of  my  functions  as  a Senator,  I believe 
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■ it  only  fair,  and  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Stevens  came  to  me  as  a member  of 
I the  Armed  Services  Committee  and  inasmuch  as  the  first  call  that  he 
! made  to  me  was  based  on  a conversation  he  had  just  had  with  Senator 
j McCarthy,  I believe  it  is  only  fair  that  at  the  same  time  my  calls  ^o 
‘ into  the  record,  which  I have  now  seen,  the  calls  of  the  other  principals, 
all  calls,  are  placed  into  the  record. 

ij  Senator  Mundt.  Did  you  get  an  answer  to  your  question,  Mr. 
Jenkins? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I state  this,  Mr.  Chairman: 
There  is  no  binding  obligation  on  the  part  of  any  member  of  this  sub- 
committee to  introduce  in  evidence  his  monitored  telephone  calls.  I 
think  Senator  McClellan  is  entirely  correct  in  his  position  that  the 
legal  way  to  introduce  these  calls  is  by  the  sworn  testimony  of  Mr. 
Lucas.  That  motion  has  been  passed.  The  purpose  of  having  Mr. 
Lucas  here  now  is  that  each  individual  member  on  the  committee  who 
desires  his  calls  to  be  introduced  may  present  his  calls  to  Mr.  Lucas 
and  have  them  introduced  as  sworn  testimony. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  is  understood.  I would  suggest  you  have  Mr. 
Collier,  of  our  staff,  call  the  three  people  you  have  in  mind  and  ask 
them  to  be  here  as  soon  as  they  can. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  get  that  accomplished  a little 
more  expeditiously,  if  Mr.  Welch  will  have  Mr.  Murray  do  that.  Is 
that  being  done,  Mr.  Welch? 

' Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  absence  of  Colonel  Murray  makes  me 
confident  that  he  has  gone  to  call  those  people.  I do,  however,  wish 
to  say  this : If  Mr.  Lucas  takes  the  stand,  it  will  be  the  second  time 
he  has  taken  the  stand  in  an  effort  to  put  these  telephone  calls  in  evi- 
dence. I think  when  he  is  on  the  stand  we  should  settle  once  and  for 
all  what  are  going  in  and  what  are  not  going  in,  if  any  are  not  going  in. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  once  again,  I am  sorry,  will  have  to  re- 
mind Mr.  Welch  that  the  conduct  of  the  hearings  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  and  our  counsel.  We  welcome  your  suggestion,  but  will 
have  to  continue  to  run  these  committee  hearings  on  the  basis  of  the 
committee  determinations,  Mr.  Welch. 

The  Chair  wants  to  get  his  own  transcript  into  the  record ; he  is  go- 
ing to  do  it,  and  if  Mr.  Lucas  is  here,  that  much  is  going  to  be  ac- 
complished whether  anything  else  is  or  not. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  sure  you  didn’t  think  I was  talk- 
ing against  that  idea.  But  I did  want  to  say  one  or  two  more  words, 
if  I may. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  may. 

Mr.  Welch.  The  question  of  the  impingement  of  the  Presidential 
directive  on  these  telephone  calls  is  a very  heavy  question  for  a lawyer 
sitting  in  my  position  or  any  lawyer  sitting  in  this  courtroom.  As  I 
t recall  it,  Mr.  J enkins,  some  2 or  3 days  ago  there  was,  I think,  at  least 
a suggestion  that  you  consult  with  the  Department  of  Justice  on  this 
point  as  to  whether  there  would  be  any  relaxation  of  the  Presidential 
I order  if  one  is  required,  to  let  all  these  calls  in. 

I do  not  know  whether  I am  entirely  correct  in  that  memory  or  not, 
but  I think  perhaps  you  were.  In  any  event,  may  I continue,  sir  ? 

If  there — as  I sit  here,  I know  of  no  modification  of  the  Presidential 
order.  The  area  of  its  impingement  is  something  that  I would  prefer 
to  be  measured  by  wiser  men  with  more  authority  than  I possess.  I 
I have  a view  as  to  what  it  means,  but  I would  greatly  desire,  television 
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being  as  wonderful  as  it  is,  that  if  the  Presidential  directive  is  to  be 
interpreted  by  any  lawyer  in  this  courtroom  when  Mr.  Lucas  testi- 
fies that  the  Department  of  Justice  send  a representative  over  to  take 
that  responsibility. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins,  pardon  me  just  a minute.  | 

Mr.  Welch,  the  Chair  would  like  to  restate  his  request  of  you  if  he  | 
may.  One  of  the  difficulties  has  been  in  connection  with  all  of  these 
monitored  telephone  calls;  they  were  subpenaed  a long,  long,  long  i 
time  ago.  Long  after  they  were  subpenaed  and  not  delivered,  the  i 
President’s  Executive  order  was  issued.  In  the  interim,  we  did  not 
get  the  calls  between  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Adams  and  i 
Mr.  Stevens,  and  between  General  Lawton  and  Mr.  Adams  or  Mr.  i 
Stevens.  They  never  were  delivered  even  prior  to  the  Executive  order  , 
of  the  President,  which  is  a matter  of  some  concern  to  members  of  the  i 
committee.  In  an  effort  to  break  this  logjam,  I think  your  sug-  i 
gestion  about  having  an  Attorney  General’s  representative  either  here 
or  having  him  communicate  directly  with  Mr.  Jenkins,  is  an  exceed- 
ingly good  one.  ' 

The  Chair  would  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  my  suggestion  i 
has  any  merit,  when  I suggest  that  in  an  effort  to  break  this  logjam  i 
you  be  good  enough  to  ask  Mr.  Adams  to  ask  Attorney  General  : 
Brownell  whether  he  will  not  follow  the  suggestion  made  by  Senator 
McClellan  and  by  other  members  of  the  committee.  Senator  Jackson  . 
and  by  the  Chair,  and  ask  the  Attorney  General  not  to  include  in  the  ■ 
Executive  order  these  few  particular  phone  calls  so  pertinent  to  the 
case. 

The  Chair  believes  if  you  will  nudge  Mr.  Stevens  a little,  and  if  he  ^ 
will  nudge  Attorney  General  Brownell  a little,  maybe  the  combined  | 
nudging  will  open  up  this  logjam  and  we  can  proceed.  You  have  a 
very  good  mind  and  a nimble  tongue,  and  I have  very  great  respect  I 
for  you  as  a nudger.  ' 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I cannot  believe  any  nudge  would  equal  i 
in  power  the  nudge  that  you  have  now  delivered  by  saying  what  you  j 
have  said,  no  doubt  overheard  at  some  point  in  the  office  of  the  At-  | 

torney  General.  Whether  or  not  the  situation  that  exists j 

Senator  jMundt.  My  nudge  was  directed  at  the  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army.  And  if  you  would  nudge  in  that  direction,  I will  I 
certainly  nudge  as  much  as  I can  in  the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General.  ! 

^Ir.  Welch.  I am  now  turning  to  my  left,  where  sits  my  trusted 
friend.  Colonel  Murray,  and  I am  uttering  the  word  “nudge.”  i 

Senator  ^Iundt.  Thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we  dispose  of  this  phone-j  i- 
call  matter — I think  it  is  important,  too — I want  to  say  this,  that  I am 
not  convinced  under  existing  decisions,  under  existing  law,  that  conj  i 
sent  of  both  parties  is  necessarily  required  in  connection  with  the  '■ 
release  of  the  telephone  calls. 

Now,  the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1942,  Golden  v.  United  States^ 
while  the  Court  did  not  pass  directly  on  this  question,  in  its  dicta  the 
Court  said  the  word  “intercept”  as  used  in  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Act,  and  I quote : j 

Indicates  the  taking  or  seizure  by  way  or  before  arrival  at  the  destined  place. 

It  does  not  ordinarily  connote  the  obtaining  of  what  is  to  be  said  before  or  at 
the  moment.  It  leaves  the  possession  of  the  proposed  sender  after  or  at  the 
moment  it  comes  into  possession  of  the  intended  receiver — 
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reciting  certain  cases.  The  overhearing  of  a conversation  by  one 
sitting  in  the  same  room  is  not  interception  under  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Act,  according  to  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case. 

In  United  States  v.  Sullivan^  which  was  a decision  by  Judge  Holt- 
zoff  in  1953, 1 quote  the  pertinent  part  of  it : 

It  could  hardly  have  been  the  intention  of  Congress  to  prohibit  the  practice 
which  is  frequently  followed  for  entirely  legitimate  purposes  in  Vv^hich  one  of 
the  parties  to  a telephone  conversation  permits  another  person,  generally  a 
secretary,  to  listen  to  it  and  to  make  notes  of  what  is  said.  An  unequivocal 
expression  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  preclude  a person  from  permitting  his 
secretary  to  listen  to  his  telephone  conversations  would  seem  to  be  required  in 
order  to  stop  this  practice. 

In  other  words.  Judge  Holtzoff  said  that  under  existing  lavr  it  would 
require  an  act  of  Congress  to  prohibit  this  practice,  that  is,  the 
interception  by  the  secretary  in  the  office.  That  is  exactly  the  situation 
we  have  here. 

Judge  Holtzoff  goes  on  to  say : 

Congress  could  not  have  intended  to  enact  a ban  on  harmless  recognized  prac- 
tices that  are  in  the  interest  of  accuracy  and  efficiency.  Inasmuch  as  the  use  of 
decoys  and  the  employment  of  artificial  stratagems  in  the  detection  of  crime 
has  been  approved  by  the  Supreme  Court — 

quoting  a decision — 

it  would  be  incongruous  and  untenable  to  say  that  any  decoy,  artifice,  or  strata- ' 
gem  may  be  used  provided  it  does  not  involve  the  telephone. 

I want  to  make  this  statement  at  this  time,  because  this  matter  of 
introducing  the  telephone  conversations  has  been  kicked  around  since 
about  the  second  day  of  the  hearings,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I also  want 
to  add 

Senator  Mundt.  Counsel  advises  the  Chair  that  he  has  pre- 
pared a brief,  and  so  has  Mr.  Welch,  and  all  the  cases  you  have- 
mentioned  have  been  in  the  brief. 

Subsequent  to  that,  there  has  been  a decision  by  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  is  the  highest  court  to  have  ruled  on  it  so  far, 
which  upholds  the  position  of  Mr.  Welch  and  Mr.  Jenkins.  The  point 
has  been  ruled  on. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Sullivan  case  has  not  been 
overruled,  to  my  knowledge,  and  I also  would  like  to  add  this:  We 
are  in  an  entirely  different  situation  in  this  proceeding.  This  does 
not  involve  the  introduction  of  evidence  in  a courtroom  or  a court 
proceeding.  This  involves  the  introduction  of  monkored  telephone 
calls  in  a congressional  hearing. 

I realize  there  is  no  specific  precedent  on  this  point,  but  I think  the 
situation  is  entirely  different  in  the  cases  that  have  been  referred  to 
previously. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Can  we  get  on  with  the  questioning?  I wish  we 
could  have  some  questions  of  the  witness.  We  have  passed  a motion 
on  this.  We  are  going  to  have  Mr.  Lucas  testify.  We  are  going  to  get 
the  transcripts  in,  the  ones  the  Members  of  the  Senate  want  to  have 
in,  at  least,  insofar  as  their  own  conversations  are  concerned,  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  Symington? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  suppose  that  Secretary  Ste- 
vens— after  all,  I am  trying  to  approach  this  thing  from  the  stand- 
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point  of  plain,  cominonsense — suppose  Secretary  Stevens,  like  Gov- 
ernor Byrnes  of  South  Carolina,  knew  shorthand  and  had  monitored 
his  own  telephone  conversations,  would  he  be  allowed  to  use  his  own 
monitored  telephone  conversations  when  he  came  before  this  committee 
and  make  them  a part  of  the  record  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  will  say  we  have  plenty  of  realistic 
problems  here  without  being  called  upon  to  rule  upon  a purely  hypo- 
thetical one.  There  has  to  be  a third  party  before  a conversation  is 
monitored.  There  would  be  no  third  party  there.  Of  course,  he 
could  report  on  his  own  notes. 

Senator  Symington.  I think  my  question  is  far  more  realistic  than 
some  of  the  legal  claptrap  we  have  been  listening  to  this  morning. 

Senator  Mundt.  I am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
not  being  a lawyer,  has  not  engaged  in  that. 

Senator  Symington.  I am  not  referring  to  anyone  in  particular, 
but  from  the  standpoint  of  cominonsense,  again  I ask  the  counsel  to 
this  committee  whether,  if  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
knew  shorthand,  as  we  all  know  Governor  Byrnes,  of  South  Carolina, 
did,  he  would  be  allowed  to  introduce  his  own  monitored  telephone 
conversation  into  a hearing  where  his  integrity  was  at  stake,  or 
wouldn’t  he? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  a great  deal  of  pleasure  to  answer 
the  question  asked  by  Senator  Symington. 

Senator  Symington.  I thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  That,  Senator  Symington,  would  not  come  under  the 
category  of  a monitored  telephone  call.  A monitored  telephone  con- 
versation connotes  the  idea  that  some  third  party  is  on  the  line. 

The  questions  which  have  just  been  presented  to  this  committee  and 
which,  I might  say,  have  been  renewed  before  this  committee,  I 
thought  had  long  since  been  settled.  Mr.  Welch,  of  the  Army,  and  I, 
representing  this  committee,  conferred  with  respect  to  the  legality 
or  illegality  of  the  introduction  of  monitored  telephone  calls  in  our 
first  conversation  at  the  Pentagon  long  before  these  hearings  started. 
Under  title  47,  section  605  of  the  United  States  Code,  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  before  monitored  telephone  calls  could  be  legally 
introduced,  the  consent  of  the  parties  to  that  conversation  must  first 
be  had  and  obtained. 

In  addition  to  that,  Senator  Symington  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I sought  and  obtained  the  services  of  one  of  the  leading  law 
firms  in  the  United  States.  That  firm  briefed  that  case  for  counsel 
for  the  committee.  All  of  the  oases  cited  by  Senator  Jackson  this 
morning  were  in  that  brief. 

I might  say  that  the  district  court  of  the  United  States  has  upheld 
your  position.  Senator  Jackson.  I might  say  that  a higher  court,  the 
United  States  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  has  upheld  the  opinion  given 
by  Mr.  Welch  and  myself  and,  incidentally,  by  counsel,  for  Senator 
McCarthy. 

There  certainly  is  no  disposition  on  my  part — and  I want  to  make 
it  perfectly  clear — to  interpose  any  legal  objection  to  the  introduction 
of  these  monitored  telephone  calls,  and  I am  sure  that  reflects  the 
sentiment  of  the  members  of  this  committee. 

I do  not  want  to  be  made  a party  to  a violation  of  the  law,  nor  do 
I want  any  member  of  this  committee  as  a client  of  mine  to  become  a 
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party  to  a violation  of  the  law.  I am  sure  that  reflects  the  sentiments 
of  counsel  for  the  Army. 

Personally,  I wish  it  were  possible  now  at  this  moment  to  introduce 
them  and  present  as  evidence  each  and  every  monitored  telephone 
call,  but  I don’t  think  that  it  is  legal  to  do  so.  I am  sustained  by  the 
opinion  of  lawyers  whose  opinions  I value  greater  than  my  own. 

I want  to  add  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then  I am  through.  Insofar 
as  the  present  pertinent  inquiry  is  concerned,  the  question  of  the 
legality  or  illegality  of  the  introduction  of  monitored  telephone  calls 
I is  not  germane,  it  is  moot.  We  are  now  having  Mr.  Lucas  and  his  two 
assistants  brought  to  this  caucus  room  so  that,  pursuant  to  Senator 
McClellan’s  motion,  such  members  of  this  committee  as  so  desire  may 
legally  introduce  in  evidence  the  calls  between  themselves  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army. 

Seantor  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Jackson.  Will  you  yield  on  this,  Mr.  Jenkins? 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Potter? 

Senator  Potter.  Could  we  not  save  time 

Senator  Mundt.  I hope  so. 

Senator  Potter.  If  the  members  of  this  committee  who  care  to 
' have  their  monitored  telephone  calls  made  public,  could  read  the 
i monitored  calls  into  the  record  at  this  time  when  Mr.  Lucas  or 
members  of  his  staff  appear  before  the  committee,  they  then  could 
I swear  to  the  calls. 

' Senator  Jackson.  They  would  have  to  reread  them  into  the  record. 

I Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman. 

j Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  thought  the  other  procedure 
i would  save  time.  I am  not  sure  about  that.  But  if  it  makes  it  legal 
I want  to  do  it  that  way  anyway. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I greatly  respect  the  opinion  of 
!i  the  distinguished  counsel  of  this  committee.  I believe  he  will  see 
I;  part  of  my  problem  however  in  that  our  counsel  for  whom  I know  he 
il  has  great  respect,  the  counsel  for  the  minority,  disagrees  with  him.  I 
ii'  also  have  an  informal  brief  which  I will  get  in  the  form  of  a formal 
i brief  from  one  of  the  great  law  firms  of  the  United  States  which 
: says  in  their  opinion  the  position  taken  by  the  counsel  in  this  case  is 
wrong.  I know  he  agrees  with  me  that  lawyers  can  disagree, 
i With  respect  to  my  telephone  calls  I want  to  make  my  position 
} very  clear.  Senator  McCarthy,  the  minute  that  you  put  your  calls  in, 
j inasmuch  as  Secretary  Stevens  call  to  me  was  based  on  your  call  to 
'i  iiim,  I believe,  within  a matter  of  minutes,  based  on  what  I have  now 
r seen — at  the  minute  that  you  put  your  calls  in  I would  be  glad  to 
J put  mine  in.  I feel  sure  the  Senator  would  not  want  me  to  put  mine 

I Senator  McCarthy.  Do  we  have  both  Senator  Symington’s  and 
tl  mine? 

Senator  Symington.  I will  be  glad  to  put  my  calls  in  at  the  time 
I that  you  and  Mr.  Cohn  and  Mr.  Carr  put  your  calls  in. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  are  qualifying  it  a bit  now. 

Senator  Symington.  No.  I say  all  principals.^  I am  a little  sur- 
K prised  that  there  seems  to  be  such  a great  interest  on  the  part  of  you 
I and  your  Republican  members  of  this  committee  to  get  the  telephone 
i|l  calls  of  the  committee  members  as  against  the  telephone  calls  of  the 
I principals. 
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Today,  the  minute  tliat  every  principal  in  this  case — Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr.  Cohn — put  their  calls  in,  I will  be  very 
glad  to  put  mine  in  at  the  same  minute. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  such  a thing  as  an 
offer  and  acceptance.  I am  going  to  accept  Senator  Symington’s 
original  offer  with  the  court 

Senator  Stmixgton.  You  were  speaking  for  your  side,  and  I meant 
all  the  principals.  I have  taken  a great  deal  from  you  during  these 
hearings,  and  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  I have  said  nothing  about 
you  in  any  derogatory  fashion,  despite  some  of  the  remarks  you  have 
made  with  respect  to  my  activities.  Yow  Senator  McCarthy,  you 
know  that  when  one  speaks  of  you,  just  like  when  one  speaks  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  one  speaks  of  you  and  the  two  principals  with  you  and 
Stevens,  and  the  principal  Adams  with  him.  I repeat,  the  minute 
that  you  put  your  calls  in  and  those  of  Mr.  Cohn  and  Mr.  Carr,  I will 
be  very  glad  to  put  my  calls  into  the  testimony. 

Senator  McCarthy.  You  made  a point  there,  Stu,  if  you  will  let  me 
accept  your  offer. 

Senator  Symington.  Let's  keep  this  on  a formal  basis,  because  this 
is  a very  fundamental  matter  with  me. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Senator  Symington,  you  made  a point  there. 
Let  me  accept  it,  if  I may.  You  made  the  statement  that  the  reason 
you  were  holding  out  your  call  was  because  it  was  based  on  a call  to  me. 

Senator  Symington.  I am  not  holding  out  my  calls.  I signed  a 
statement  saying  my  calls  could  go  in,  and  you  have  not  signed  a 
statement  saying  your  calls  and  those  of  Ylr.  Carr — Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  this  is  a colloquy  where  each  person  should  be  allowed  to  speak 
the  truth. 

Senator  Mundt.  Y^ou  can  address  the  Chair.  We  cannot  interrupt 
the  proceeding.  You  know  that.  Senator  Symington,  you  are  a mem- 
ber of  the  ]iarliamentarv  body.  I think  there  should  be  some  sem- 
l)lance  of  order  in  this  hearing.  Senator  McCarthy  will  answer  it. 
If  you  want  to  ask  him  to  yield,  you  may  do  so. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I certainly  appreciate  the  Chair’s  ruling.  I 
sat  here  for  an  hour  now  listening  to  statements,  I have  not  interrupted 
anyone.  And  if  j\Ir.  Symington  would  let  me  finish  my  statement, 
I would  be  glad  to.  He  made  the  statement  in  the  record,  it  is  clear 
here,  I believe,  that  the  reason  he  would  not  put  in  his  calls  was  be- 
cause it  was  based  upon  a call  to  me,  and  the  minute  I put  in  my 
calls  he  would  put  in  his.  He  has  qualified  that  to  add  other  indi- 
viduals. I assume  that  the  reason  is  that  he  wants  the  calls  by  the 
other  individuals  made  prior  to  the  ones  made  to  him.  I tried  to 
accept  his  original  offer.  If  he  wants  the  calls  that  were  made  prior 
to  his  call,  by  either  Mr.  Cohn  or  Mr.  Carr,  I am  sure  that  I can  get 
them  to  agree  to  have  those  init  into  the  record.  There  is  some  very 
serious  question  in  my  mind  as  to  whether  we  should  put  in  calls 
having  to  do  with  the  Lawton  case,  the  attempted  breaking  of  Lawton, 
unless  we  have  the  calls  in  about  which  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams 
testified  the  other  day.  I think  that  someone  should  and  perhaps  the 
Chair  should  do  it,  call  the  President  and  point  out  to  him  that  these 
calls  have  all  been  testified  to.  There  can  be  nothing  sacred  about 
them  anymore.  He  should  be  urged  to  change  his  order.  I may  say 
I think  the  Chair  might  have  more  influence  than  I would  have.  But 
I would  say  to  Senator  Symington  if,  as  he  said,  his  call  was  based-  - 
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his  call  of  February  20 — was  based  upon  a call  that  I made,  if  he 
says  the  minute  that  call  is  put  in,  his  will  be  put  in,  I will  ask  coun- 
sel to  go  down  and  get  those  calls.  No.  1.  And,  No.  2,  Mr.  Chair- 
I man,  I think  we  should  clear  up  the  implication  in  Senator  Syming- 
I ton’s  question,  I am  sure  it  wasn’t  deliberately  done — he  asked  the 
[ question  of  whether  or  not  Mr.  Cohn,  Mr.  Carr,  and  I had  signed  the 
' document  which  he  drafted.  I have  not  signed  any  of  Senator 
Symington’s  documents. 

However,  I would  like  to  make  it  clear  at  this  time,  if  I may,  that 
we  requested  the  Defense  Department  long  before  Senator  Syming- 
ton did,  to  give  Mr.  Jenkins  all  of  the  calls  by  Mr.  Adams,  or,  rather,  by 
Mr.  Cohn,  Mr.  Carr,  myself,  all  of  those  relative  to  this  case.  Those 
calls  have  been  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Jenkins  weeks  before  Senator 
Symington  drew  up  this  document  of  his.  Could  I get  a confirma- 
tion of  that,  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator  McCarthy,  what  you  have  said  conforms  to 
my  recollection. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I thank  you. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Now,  let’s  clear  this  matter  up  once  and  for 
all.  Regardless  of  the  recollection  of  the  counsel  of  this  committee, 

I he  knows  and  I know  that  what  Senator  McCarthy  signed  gave  him 
a right  to  look  at  the  calls  and  the  committee  members  and  did  not 
■ give  any  right  that  the  calls  would  be  published  and  made  a part  of 
the  record  for  the  people  to  see.  That  is  the  first  point  that  I would 
; like  to  make. 

! The  second  is  that  the  statement  that  I drafted  this  resolution  is 
not  true.  The  resolution  was  presented  to  me  at  an  executive  hear- 
ing, and  I simply  signed  it  along  with  everybody  else.  I don’t  know 
I who  drafted  it.  I haven’t  got  the  faintest  idea.  Who  did  draft  this  ? 

' Does  anybody  know  ? 

Mr.  Welch.  A man  named  J.  N.  Welch  drafted  it. 

Senator  Symington.  All  right.  And  I signed  it.  I am  beginning 
to  wonder  why  it  is  that  inasmuch  as  I signed  as  long  ago  as  the  26th 
of  May  I am  beginning  to  wonder  why  it  is  that  Senator  McCarthy 
is  so  anxious  to  put  the  opprobrium  on  this  not  putting  your  calls  in 
I on  the  Democratic  Senators,  and  why  it  is  that  he  doesn’t  want  Mr. 

' Carr’s  and  Mr.  Cohn’s  telephone  conversations  in  this  record. 

We  have  signed  everything  to  put  in  everything.  I will  be  glad  to 
put  in  everything  when  he  puts  in  everything.  Not  before  and  not 
after. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman? 
i Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Chairman? 

I Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I answer  that  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Jenkins. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Let  me  clear  up  a matter,  Mr.  Chairman.  I would 
not  for  the  world  do  any  injustice  to  any  of  the  parties  in  interest  or 
to  any  member  of  this  committee.  My  recollection  is  that  in  the  very 
beginning  the  proposition  of  Senator  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Cohn  was 
that  they  would  agree  for  all  monitored  telephone  calls  to  be  intro- 
duced into  evidence  provided  all  calls  were  introduced  between  the 
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parties  in  interest,  between  the  members  of  this  committee,  and  that 
they  be  introduced  in  chronological  order,  pursuant  to  that. 

Senator  Symington.  Is  that  signed? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator 

Senator  McClellan.  I made  the  motion. 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Senator  Symington,  it  perhaps  is  the  result  of  a mo- 
tion. I do  not  recall  whether  there  is  any  signed  agreement  to  that 
effect,  but  that  proposition  was  made  in  an  open  hearing,  and  that 
proposition  was  confirmed  in  a letter  to  me  from  Mr.  Cohn  of  2 days 
ago,  in  which  he  stated,  as  I remember,  that  he  and  Senator  McCarthy 
would  be  agreeable  to  the  introduction  of  these  calls  provided  they 
were  all  entered,  that  is,  calls  including  calls  between  members  and 
the  executive,  and  including  calls  of  certain  dates  which  had  not  been 
given  to  me  for  inspection. 

Now,  pursuant  to  that.  Senator  Symington,  and  confirming  what 
you  have  said,  the  calls  were  delivered  to  me  some  15  or  16  calls,  for 
the  purpose  of  inspection  and  in  order  that  I and  the  members  of  my 
staff  might  determine  whether  or  not  they  were  relevant  to  the  issue. 

That,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  covers  entirely  the  agreements, 
the  propositions,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  those  telephone — 
monitored  telephone — calls.  Have  I answered  you  ? 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Counsel,  I don’t  know  whether  you  have 
answered  me  or  not 

Mr.  Jenkins.  I think  you  are  correct  in  your  statement. 

Senator  Syaiington.  That  every  member  of  this  committee  includ- 
ing the  Senators,  and  the  principals  on  the  Army  side,  have  signed  a 
document  which  I have  here,  and  which  does  not  say  anything  about 
whether  or  not  they  are  relevant.  It  simply  says  that  all  calls  should 
be  put  in,  and  what  I am  beginning  to  wonder  is  why  don’t  Mr. 
McCarthy  and  Mr.  Cohn  want  their  telephone  conversations,  relevant 
or  irrelevant,  that  have  been  monitored,  placed  into  the  record. 

I would  put  this  in  the  record,  except  it  is  already  in  the  record. 
Any  time  that  the  principals  in  this  case  want  to  put  all  their  calls 
in,  relevant  or  irrelevant,  that  have  been  monitored  by  the  office  of 
Secretary  Stevens,  I will  be  very  glad  to  have  my  calls  put  in. 

Senator  McCarthy.  IMr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Chair  is  going  to  recognize,  now.  Senator  Mc- 
Carthy, in  an  effort  to  keep  some  equilibrium  between  the  parties  in 
interest  and  recognize  nobody  else  on  the  subject  of  phone  calls. 

Everybody  has  said  3 or  4 times  where  they  stand  on  that.  It 
doesn’t  get  clearer  by  repetition.  What  the  Chair  is  endeavoring  to  do 
is  to  get  his  own  calls  in  without  strings  attached.  He  doesn’t  care, 
he  is  not  involved  in  anything  else.  I am  sorry  I brought  it  up  this 
morning  instead  of  this  afternoon. 

Senator  McCarthy.  j\Ir.  Chairman,  I wish  Senator  McClellan 
would  stay  here.  This  will  involve  him  also. 

Senator  ]\IcClellan.  I will  be  here.  I may  want  to  give  you  some 
advice. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I will  always  listen.  I am  not  sure  whether  I 
will  accept  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  three  Eepublicans  have  gone  on  the  stand  and 
taken  the  oath  as  to  conversations  they  had  with  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  ^ 
Adams.  Mr.  Cohn  has  gone  on  the  stand,  he  has  been  on  the  stand  now 
for  4 or  5 days,  and  he  has  testified  and  has  been  cross-examined 
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regarding  conversations  lie  had  in  phone  calls  or  otherwise.  I under- 
stand I am  schednled  to  take  the  stand  and  Mr.  Carr  is  scheduled  to 
take  the  stand.  We  will  be  open  to  cross-examination  to  answer  any 
question  about  phone  calls.  Even  though  the  monitoring  was  illegal 
we  still  must  answer  questions  on  them. 

I am  not  going  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  but  I do  think 
that  the  public  here  may  wonder  why,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was 
not  on  the  committee  when  he  had  the  first  conversations  with  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams,  why,  within  a matter  of  6 days  I believe  it 
was,  he  came  back  on  the  committee.  Also  conversations  with  my 
esteemed  friend  from  Arkansas,  Mr.  McClellan,  who  was  not  on  the 
committee. 

I know  we  can’t  subpena  a Senator,  but  I do  think  that  regardless 
of  the  illegality  of  the  monitored  calls — could  I have  your  attention. 
Senator  Symington  ? Senator  Symington,  could  I have  your 
attention  ? 

Senator  Symington.  You  have  my  attention,  Senator,  but  at  the 
same  time  these  matters  are  matters  of  legal 

Senator  McCarthy.  Let’s  not  interrupt. 

Senator  Symington.  Is  it  proper  for  me,  as  you  talk  to  your  coun- 
sel, for  me  to  talk.to  mine  ? I think  you  will  agree  that  is  entirely  fair. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Where  was  I when  interrupted? 

Would  you  read  my  statement  back  where  I left  off? 

(The  reporter  read  from  his  notes  as  requested.) 

Senator  McCarthy.  I do  think.  Senator  Symington,  in  view  of  the 
importance  of  this,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  have  accomplished  noth- 
ing since  our  Democratic  friends  came  back  on  the  committee,  I should 
not  say  “nothing,”  we  had  a few  hearings,  one  at  which  you  offered 
Annie  Lee  Moss  a job,  that  we  have  been  tied  up  in  these  hearings 
ever  since. 

You  were  contacted  by  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Adams,  we  know  they  were 
trying  then  to  call  a halt  to  the  hearings.  While  you  may  not  request 
my  advice,  I would  strongly  advise  that  you  take  the  stand  and  take 
the  oath  the  same  as  I am  going  to  do,  and  tell  us  what  occurred.  I 
would  like  to  know,  for  example,  whether  you  were  asked  to  come  back 
on  the  committee,  and  I would  like  to  know  it  under  oath,  the  same  as  I 
will  also  testify  under  oath. 

Senator  Symington.  Mr.  Chairman,  I am  not  going  to  continue  the 
answering  of  misstatements  of  fact  that  Senator  McCarthy  has  made 
about  me  today  any  more  than  I will  answer  the  misstatements  of  fact 
that  he  has  made  previously  about  me  in  these  hearings. 

I just  want  to  say  this,  however,  that  I never  had  any  telephone 
calls  with  Mr.  Stevens  until  some  time  after  I came  back  on  this  com- 
mittee, and  it  again  is  amazing  to  me  that  he  will  go  to  all  of  these 
actions  with  respect  to  these  telephone  calls  when  all  we  want  to  do  is 
to  get  into  the  record  the  calls  of  Senator  McCarthy,  Mr.  Carr,  and 
Mr.  Cohn. 

We  have  all  signed  documents  that  we  will  put  our  calls  in — I am 
not  sure  that  we  should  have,  but  I am  glad  to  do  it.  We  are  not 
defendants  in  this  situation,  we  are  judges.  But  I will  be  glad  to  put 
my  calls  in.  I again  want  to  bring  up  the  fact  that  this  whole  matter 
can  be  clarified  by  this  document  right  here  [indicating].  And 
here  it  is.  Senator.  You  are  talking  to  your  counsel.'  I think  that 
is  proper. 
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Here  is  a document.  You  sign  it  and  let  Mr.  Carr  sign  it  and  Mr. 
Cohn  sign  it,  and  all  the  conversations  will  go  into  the  record.  There 
it  is.  Everybody  else  has  signed  it  except  you  and  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr. 
Cohn.  Sign  it  now  and  we  can  end  the  discussion. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan,  you  have  10  minutes. 

Senator  McClellan.  I am  ready  to  proceed  when  we  have  quiet. 

Senator  Symington.  I think  I have  a right  to  ask,  are  you  going  to 
sign  that  document,  and  Mr.  Carr  and  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Senator  Mundt.  We  have  to  get  on  with  this  hearing. 

Senator  Symington.  This  is  a pretty  important  matter.  Are  you 
going  to  sign  that  document  or  aren’t  you  ? That  is  my  question.  Are 
you  going  to  sign  the  document  or  aren’t  you  ? 

Now,  Sir.  Chairman,  don’t  try  to  get  anybody  off  the  hook  here. 
Let’s  get  the  facts. 

Are  you  going  to  sign  the  document  or  aren’t  you  ? I say  that  to  you 
in  good  spirit.  If  you  do,  and  if  Mr.  Carr  and  if  Mr.  Cohn  sign,  then 
all  the  conversations  will  be  on  the  record  and  we  can  proceed. 

Senator  McCarthy.  If  you  will  be  quiet  long  enough,  I will  an- 
swer it. 

Senator  Symington.  I am  very  quiet. 

Senator  Mundt.  If  you  will  be  quiet.  Senator  McClellan  may  go 
on  for  10  minutes. 

Senator  Symington.  The  Chair  is  always  interested,  in  my  opinion, 
in  your  position.  I am  interested  in  it,  too.  Are  you  going  to  sign 
the  document  or  aren’t  you? 

Senator  ^McCarthy.  Have  you  finished  ? 

Senator  Symington.  I don’t  want  to  go  on.  I want  to  know  if 
Senator  McCarthy  and  Mr.  Cohn  and  Mr.  Carr  are  going  to  sign  this 
document.  Then  we  will  stop  talking  about  these  monitored  calls  and 
we  will  put  them  in  the  record  and  let  the  people  see  them. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I know  it  is  a waste  of  time 
to  repeat.  I will  just  take  15  seconds  to  do  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy  ? 

Senator  McCarthy  My  position  is  the  same  as  it  was  weeks  ago, 
and  that  is,  I will  not  allow  anyone  to  select  certain  calls;  that  if 
we  do  put  in  the  calls,  all  of  them  must  be  put  in,  all  the  calls  having 
to  do  with  this  controversy.  There  is  no  reason  on  earth  why  that 
should  not  be  done.  That  is  my  position.  I will  sign  such  a docu- 
ment right  now.  I will  make  that  agreement  here  on  the  record. 
That  is  my  position  today.  It  will  remain  my  position  as  long  as 
these  hearings  continue. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  You  have  10  minutes,  Senator  McClellan. 

Senator  Symington.  The  fact  remains  that  the  record  that  we  have 
all  signed  is  not  signed  by  Senator  McCarthy,  Mr.  Carr,  and  Mr. 
Cohn. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  has  10  minutes. 

Senator  McClellan.  This  is  not  out  of  my  time,  either,  while  the 
witness  gets  back  on  the  stand. 

Now,  may  I suggest  I started  down  there  not  realizing  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  was  going  to  be  addressing  the  committee.  I said 
I was  going  down  there  to  give  him  a little  advice,  and  now  I will 
make  it  public. 
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I am  going  to  suggest  that  one  of  the  reasons  why  I want,  particu- 
larly in  addition  to  what  I have  already  said,  Mr.  Lucas  here  to  testify 
is  so  that  we  can  interrogate  him  also  as  to  all  of  the  calls.  Whether 
we  get  them  all  in  the  record  or  not,  we  can  certainly  identify  those 
that  are  in  dispute. 

I don’t  want  to  take  up  all  of  my  10  minutes’  time  trying  to  help 
get  these  in  the  record.  I was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  we  will  all  undertake  to  identify  all  of  the  calls  that 
were  monitored,  and  also  those  that  they  feel  this  Presidential  direc- 
tive prohibits  being  introduced. 

Mr.  Witness,  Mr.  Cohn,  we  will  return  to  our  famous  document. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes.  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  We  will  start  with  paragraph  22.  I read 
from  it — do  you  have  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan  (reading)  : 

Failing  in  his  tactics — 

1 assume  you  are  referring  to  Mr.  Adams — 
of  having  the  investigation  halted  to  help  him  personally — 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McClellan  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Adams  next  attempted  to  cause  the  chairman  and  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee to  end  it  on  the  ground  that  it  was  becoming  personally  embarrassing  to 
Mr.  Stevens,  who  was  a very  nice  man  who  shouldn’t  be  hurt.  Mr.  Adams’ 
attempt  on  this  basis  was  supported  by  Mr.  Stevens  on  November  6,  1953. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  true;  sir,  yes. 

Senator  McClellan.  Then  the  attempt  was  made  prior  to  November 
0,  1953,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  had  full  knowledge  of  it  at  that  time? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  he  was  attempting  to  get  the  hearings 
stopped,  first  on  a personal  basis  as  a favor  to  him  and,  failing  in 
that,  he  injected  as  further  support  of  his  argument  an  attempted 
persuasion  or  intimidation,  or  whatever  you  want  to  term  it — he 
further  injected  the  situation  with  respect  to  his  boss.  Secretary 
Stevens  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  tried  to  make  the  persuasion  on  that 
basis? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Which  was  ineffective,  as  you  stated? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  was  ineffective. 

Senator  McClellan.  But  all  these  acts  preceded  November  6, 1953? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  By  that  time  you  had  a pretty  good  idea  of 
the  tactics,  as  you  refer  to  them  here,  of  Mr.  Adams,  did  you  not,  by 
that  date  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I knew  he  was  trying  to  get  the  hearings  stopped. 
Senator  McClellan.  You  knew  that  at  that  time? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  Senator  McClellan,  I might  say  this:  This 
press  release  of  October  19  which  he  wanted  Senator  McCarthy  to 
issue,  saying  he  was  going  to  stop  the  hearing,  came  in  between. 

Senator  McClellan.  Placing  the  interpretation  on  it  that  you  did, 
and  on  his  actions  that  you  did,  you  were  fully  cognizant  of  them  as 
of  November  6, 1953? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Now  we  read  the  rest  of  that  sentence : 

When  at  a luncheon  in  his  oflBce,  called  at  his  request,  he  stated  that  if  the 
facts  he  knew  were  fully  developed,  he  would  have  to  resign  as  Secretary  of 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Did  Secretary  Stevens  or  Mr.  Adams  make 
that  statement? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Secretary  Stevens  made  that.  He  has  admitted  on  this 
witness  stand  that  he  made  it. 

Senator  McClellan.  There  it  is  not  quite  clear  here  who  made  it. 
You  state  now  that  Secretary  Stevens  made  that  statement? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I heard  him,  and  he  has  admitted  on  this  wit- 
ness stand  that  he  did. 

Senator  McClellan.  I read  the  next  sentence : 

He  made  an  appeal  for  the  end  of  the  hearings  on  the  ground  of  his  personal 
friendship  with  the  chairman. 

He  was  appealing  to  the  chairman  that  day  on  the  basis  of  personal 
friendship  that  he  stop  these  hearings  in  order  not  to  embarrass  him 
and  compel  his  resignation  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  your  statement  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

Senator  McClellan  (reading)  : 

Mr.  Stevens  was  assured  that  there  would  be  no  effort  to  embarrass  him 
personally,  but  that  there  could  be  no  whitewash,  and  that  the  investigation  and 
hearings  would  continue. 

Did  that  seem  to  please  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir? 

Senator  McClellan.  Did  that  seem  to  please  him,  that  assurance 
which  you  say  was  given  to  Mr.  Stevens  at  that  time?  Or  was  he 
still  unhappy  about  the  hearings? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  he  was  still  unhappy,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  So  he  d,idn’t  agree  to  that,  did  he? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  wasn’t  a question  of  agTeement.  I felt  he  wanted  a 
lot,  and  if  he  could  get  a little  he  was  happy  with  that. 

Senator  McClellan.  He  wasn’t  satisfied  with  that  assurance,  w^as  j 

he?  ^ . . I 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  wanted  the  hearings  stopped.  There  is  no  question  j 
about  that,  sir.  He  wanted  us  to  stop  our  investigation.  ^| 

Senator  McClellan.  Understand  these  questions  I am  asking  you  j 
are  your  allegations,  not  that  I am  implying  that  I befieve  all  of  it  or  j 
any  of  it  or  none  of  it.  I am  trying  to  make  this  record  under  oath,  i 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  , 

Senator  McClellan.  No.  23.  I read  from  it: 
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As  a part  of  the  attempt  to  halt  the  committee’s  investigation  of  Communist 
j Infiltration  in  the  Army — 

Bear  in  mind  that  all  of  these  acts  as  testified  by  you  and  as  aliened 
I here  are  attempts  to  stop  the  investigation  of  Communist  infiltra- 
tion ,in  the  Army.  [Reading:] 

Mr.  Adams  frequently  and  Mr.  Stevens  on  two  occasions  offered  up  the  Navy, 
the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Establishment  proper  as  substitute  targets. 

Did  he  do  that? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  In  other  words,  he  wanted  you  to  investigate 
the  other  branches  of  the  Military  Establishment,  including  the  branch 
above  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  In  order  to  get  the  lieat  off  him  or  to  get  some- 
one else  to  substitute  as  a target,  to  use  your  language? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  You  testify  that  that  development  occurred? 
Mr.  Cohn  I do,  sir. 

* Senator  McClellan.  Reading  the  next  paragraph,  “as  far  back  as 
October  13, 1953,”  and  I read  from  it : 

On  or  about  October  13,  1953,  Mr.  Adams  suggested  that  the  committee  “go 
after”  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  drop  its  probe  of  Communist  infiltration  in 
the  Army. 

Is  that  correct? 

^ Mr.  Cohn.  Either  the  13th  or  the  14th,  sir.  On  or  about  the  13th. 
I am  pretty  sure  it  was  the  13th. 

Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  I am  not  trying  to  be  exact,  except 
to  get  the  relative  times. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  I think  Mr.  Jenkins  is  familiar  with  that.  There  will 
to  be  another  witness  who  will  testify  to  that  fact. 

1 Senator  McClellan.  I can  appreciate  you  might  be  mistaken  as  to 
^ jthe  exact  date,  but  that  is  relatively  the  correct  date? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  and  there  will  be  another  witness  to  testify  on 
that. 

; Senator  McClellan.  I understand, 
le ' Paragraph  25,  you  state  that : 

^ On  or  about  October  21  Mr.  Adams  renewed  his  suggestion  that  the  committee 
Iconduct  an  investigation  of  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  and  drop  the  investigation 
of  his  Department. 


a 

as 

3H 

on 

or^ 


: Is  that  true  ? 

' Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  How  many  different  times  during  the  course 
if  your  friendly  social  relations  with  Mr.  Adams  did  he  urge  you  to 
i^rop  the  investigation  of  the  Army,  the  infiltration  of  the  Communists 
in  it,  and  make  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
|[uent  your  target  ? How  often  did  he  do  that  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  McClellan,  I can’t  give  you  the  exact  number  of 
l-imes  because  I know  that  there  were  occasions  when  he  did  want  us  to 
stop  and  go  after  somebody  else.  I can’t  recall  the  specific  occasions. 
[ recall  some  which  other  people  who  will  testify  here  do  recall.  We 
j lave  tried  to  set  those  forth  specifically.  There  were  others  in  addi- 
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Senator  McClellan.  Let’s  go  then  to  the  next  paragraph,  para- 
graph 26,  and  be  specific  again : 

On  or  about  November  6,  1953,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  suggested  that  the 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Defense  Establishment  proper  would  be  appropriate  ob- 
jects of  an  investigation  instead  of  their  administration  of  the  Army,  and  Mr. 
Adams  offered  to  supply  information  about  them. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  I will  go  on  to  the  next  one  and  then  we  will 
come  back  to  it.  [Reading :] 

On  or  about  November  14,  1953,  Mr.  Adams  advised  that  in  his  opinion,  the 
time  was  ripe  for  the  investigation  to  turn  to  the  Navy. 

Is  that  true  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Senator  McClellan  (reading) 

On  or  about  November  17,  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  Adams  renewed  their  request 
that  the  subcommittee  should  investigate  the  Navy  and  Air  Force. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  And  I think  you  have  the  same  thing  in 
No.  29 : 

On  or  about  November  30,  1953,  Mr.  Adams  made  a specific  suggestion  and 
offer  of  assistance  in  switching  the  committee’s  probe  from  his  Department  to 
another  branch  of  the  service. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  it  is. 

Senator  McClellan.  No.  30 : 

On  or  about  December  9,  Mr.  Adams  again  urged  that  Mie  subcommittee  begin 
to  investigate  security  risks  in  the  Air  Force,  and  offered  specific  information 
in  return  for  certain  information  he  desired  to  use — 

I guess  you  mean  “desired  to  give  us.” 

Mr.  Cohn.  Desired  from  us,  I think  it  should  be.  Senator. 

Senator  McClellan.  What?  “From  us”  instead  of  “to  us”? 
“Desired  of  us”? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  might  be,  “Desired  from  us.” 

Senator  McClelhan.  Which  ever  it  is.  jj 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  our  typographical  error.  | 

Senator  McClellan  (reading)  : p 

in  forestalling  further  investigations  of  his  department.  | 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  | 

Senator  McClellan.  And  31:  ‘ 

As  a further  part  of  Mr.  Adams  attempt  to  impede  the  investigation,  he  sought 
to  publish  those  who  cooperated  with  the  subcommittee  and  to  silence  those 
who  were  about  to  cooperate. 

Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Now,  let’s  amplify  it.  Tell  us  just  what  acts 
he  did,  who  he  attempted  to  punish. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  McClellan.  Give  us  the  whole  story. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  First  of  all,  I would  say,  sir,  the  classic  example 

Senator  McClellan.  I beg  your  pardon? 
i Mr.  Cohn.  I say.  Senator  McClellan,  that  the  classic  example  would 
be  Maj.  Gen.  Kirke  B.  Lawton,  commanding  general  at  Fort 
Monmouth. 

Senator  McClellan.  I assumed  it  referred  to  General  Lawton.  Go 
ahead  and  explain  that  and  tell  us  any  others. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I don’t  know,  sir,  if  you  want  me  to  repeat 
all  of  the  testimony  concerning  General  Lawton.  It  is  detailed  in 
the  next  two  paragraphs. 

Senator  McClellan.  I don’t  care  about  all  the  details.  Just  enough 
to  make  this  record  so  we  will  know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Surely,  sir.  As  far  as  General  Lawton  was  concerned, 
Mr.  Adams  was  present  on  October  14  and  heard  General  Lawton 
testify  that  until  this  committee  came  along,  he  had  had  no  success  in 
, his  efforts  to  get  security  risks,  people  with  Communist  records,  out 
i of  the  radar  laboratories.  From  that  point  on,  Mr.  Adams  made  it 
. very  clear  that  General  Lawton  had  displeased  him  and  had  likewise 
i displeased  Mr.  Stevens  by  stating  that  Mr.  Stevens  had  been  derelict 
in  performing  his  duty  in  getting  these  people  out. 

I Senator  McClellan.  They  tell  me  my  time  is  up.  Since  I want  to 
ask  you  2 or  3 other  questions  at  this  point,  if  you  have  answered  now 
j as  to  General  Lawton — he  is  the  principal  case  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  He  was  the  principal.  There  were  others,  sir. 

! Senator  McClellan.  All  right.  We  will  come  back  to  it  when  I 
! have  another  opportunity. 

I Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Potter? 

,i  Senator  Potter.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  questions  that  I wanted  to  ask 
^ I withheld  yesterday  in  order  to  give  Mr.  Welch  all  the  time  that  he 
y needed  for  cross-examination.  I will  waive  my  time  now  also, 
i Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson  ? 

j Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I want  to  revert  now,  if  I might,  to 
5 not  true-false  for  the  moment.  We  will  come  back  to  that,  maybe, 
li  a little  later.  But  I would  like  to  revert  now  to  the  document  you 
j offered  in  evidence  from  Mr.  Crouch. 

;{  Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

||  Senator  Jackson.  You  stated  on  page  3898 — if  you  have  that  handy 
I for  him,  Mr.  Juliana,  3898 — that  this  document  contained  information, 
I and  I quote : 

about  the  number  of  Communists  in  the  military,  containing  information  about 
various  things  the  Communists  had  done  to  get  their  members  in  the  military, 
I in  radar  laboratories,  and  explaining  why  it  was  essential  for  the  Communists 

!for  purposes  of  espionage,  sabotage,  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting  other  people 
in  the  military  into  the  party  to  bring  about  this  infiltration. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Now,  I want  to  ask  you  this : Where  is  there  any 
information  about  Communist  infiltration  into  the  radar  laboratories 
in  that  statement? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  I know  we  discussed  with  Mr.  Crouch,  Senator 
Jackson,  Communist  infiltration  in  the  Signal  Corps  and  in  the  radar 
laboratories. 

Senator  Jackson.  But  you  were  referring  to  the  document.  And 
I read  the  document.  The  document  may  be  interesting  from  a his- 
torical standpoint. 
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Mr.  CoiiN.  Could  I see  a copy  of  that  document,  sir  ? 

Senator  Jackson.  Certainly. 

Mr.  CojiN.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  discussion  about  the  Signal 
Corps  and  radar  laboratories  is  not  embodied  in  the  document.  I 
don’t  know.  I have  not  read  the  document  in  full  lately. 

Senator  Jackson.  I have  on  page  3898  your  testimony  on  the  top 
of  the  page. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Yes,  sir;  you  read  that  to  me. 

Senator  Jackson.  There  was  submitted  to  this  committee — not  the 
part — 

Tliere  was  submitted  to  this  committee  a somewhat  detailed  memorandum 
which  I have  here,  sir,  and  will  not  read  from — 

I did  read  from  it — 

containing  information  about  the  number  of  Communists  in  the  military,  con- 
taining information  about  various  things  the  Communists  had  done  to  get  their 
members  in  the  military,  in  radar  laboratories — 

You  were  referring  to  the  document,  and  that  is  what  threw  me  off. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  I apologize  if  I threw  you  off,  sir.  I think  the  docu- 
ment starts — 

There  are  more  than  a thousand  Communists  in  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  today  prepared  to  carry  on  espionage,  sabotage,  and  any  kind 
of  disruptive  activities  during  all-out  war  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  this 
country — 

and  so  on  and  so  forth. 

I have  not  read  this  in  detail.  If  you  tell  me — excuse  me.  If  you 
tell  me  it  does  not  contain  specific  information  about  Communists 
in  the  Signal  Corps  or  radar  laboratories,  I am  sure  you  are  right. 
I know  that  we  did  get  such  information  from  Mr.  Crouch.  If  it 
is  not  in  this  particular  document,  I am  in  error  to  that  extent. 

Senator  Jackson.  As  a matter  of  fact,  though,  Mr.  Cohn,  to  go  back 
to  this  document,  because  you  did  make  considerable  reference  to  it  in 
your  testimony 

]\Ir.  CoiiN.  I don’t  believe  I did,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  it  was  offered  in  evidence  and  it  is  the  only 
memoranda  that  we  have  in  evidence  that  indicated  the  time  when  the 
investigation  of  the  Army  started.  I thought  you  were  offering  it 
for  that  purpose  and  to  give  the  committee  a general  background  of 
information  that  you  had  with  reference  to  Communist  infiltration  in 
the  Army. 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  you  were  right  the  first  time.  Senator  Jackson. 
I think  I made  it  clear  on  the  record  the  importance  attached  to 
that  particular  document  was  the  fact  that  it  established  a date  on 
which  we  had  underway  an  investigation  of  Communist  infiltration  in 
the  American  Armed  Forces. 

Senator  Jackson.  All  right,  let  me  ask  you  this:  Isn’t  it  true  that 
going  through  this  document  of  Crouch  that  most  of  it  relates  to  his 
trip  to  Europe,  I mean  to  the  Soviet  Union,  in  1927  and  1928  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I would  like  to  request  of  the 
Chair  time  for  a statement  to  be  made  by  Mr.  Welch. 

Senator  Jackson.  Is  this  out  of  my  time  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  No. 

Senator  Jackson.  If  it  is  urgent,  Mr,  Chairman,  I will  yield. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  Mr.  Welch  had  a conference  over  something 
that  I think  will  interest  the  Chair,  and  I would  like  for  him  to  make 
a statement  on  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  We  will  take  one  more  gamble,  but  I hope  it  does 
not  provoke  a colloquy.  He  may  make  a statement. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  your  time. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  I have  a statement  I would  like  to  say, 
which  I will  be  thoughtful  about  as  I phrase  it,  that  will  save  us  a 
good  deal  of  time.  When  we  started  the  case,  I think  it  will  be  re- 
membered that  I offered  a telephone  conversation  in  evidence.  Sena- 
tor McCarthy  then  said  in  simple  English  that  he  would  not  consent 
to  any  single  monitored  telephone  call  going  into  evidence  unless 
every  telephone  call  between  every  party  in  interest  and  between 
people  like  Stevens  and  Adams  on  the  one  side,  and,  for  example, 
Stevens  and  Lawton,  to  name  another  one,  wmuld  go  in.  And  he 
has  consistently,  I must  say  in  fairness  to  him,  maintained  that  position. 

I would  like  to  be  exculpated  if  anybody  thinks  there  was  a pur- 
poseful delay  in  delivering  monitored  telephone  calls  to  Mr.  Jenkins. 
I am  sure  Mr.  Jenkins  will  say  that  he  and  I were  so  busy  wdth  work 
those  days  that  between  getting  them  out,  sorted  and  delivered  and 
looked  at,  I am  sure  he  will  quickly  say  there  was  no  plan  to  delay 
their  delivery. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  say  that,  Mr.  Jenkins  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Welch,  I now  fully  subscribe  to  that  statement. 

Mr.  Welch.  In  the  course  of  time,  while  we  occasionally  hassled 
in  this  room  about  what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  telephone  calls,  the 
President’s  directive  was  issued.  Senator  McCarthy,  who  is  a lawyer, 
and  I,  and  I think  Mr.  Jenkins,  agree  that  that  directive  impimres 
in  this  area,  and  makes  it  no  longer  possible  that  every  telephone 
call  between  every  person  can  be  introduced.  Nobody  is  going  to 
say  whether  they  are  glad  or  sorry  or  anything  else.  That  is  just  a 
fact.  That  is  what  has  happened. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  bring  Mr.  Lucas  up  and  two  other  people 
and  start  a hassle  as  to  what  is  going  to  go  and  isn’t  going  in,  we  are 
going  to  face  the  inescapable  fact  that  I now  present. 

I think  the  telephone  calls  are  at  an  impasse  which  was  really  not 
the  creation  of  anybody  at  this  table  alone.  It  was  an  impasse  that 
was  created  by  a series  of  events  and  that  we  simply  failed. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  only  solution 
that  is  open  to  us,  which  I hope  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  Senators,  is 
this : that  as  to  any  and  all  Senators,  which  incluctes  Senator  McCar- 
thy, if  they  wish  their  telephone  calls  in  the  record,  they  may  be 
offered,  and  nobody  is  going  to  object;  and  that  when  those  telephone 
calls  are  in — meaning  by  that  the  telephone  calls  between  the  Penta- 
gon and  the  various  Senators — we  then  quit  hassling  about  telephone 
calls,  because  for  once  in  our  lives  Senator  McCarthy  and  I are  in 
agreement  to  the  effect  that  you  probably  can’t  do  any  more,  no  mat- 
ter how  much  you  study  the  law,  how  much  you  talk  about  it;  that 
that  is  the  limit  of  what  can  go  on  in  in  this  hearing. 

Have  I been  fair  to  you.  Senator  ? If  not,  I beg  of  you  to  say  so. 

Senator  McCarthy.  I think  that  is  a completely  fair  statement. 
Let  me  add  this  to  it,  if  I may,  Mr.  Welch:  The  President’s  directive 
apparently  prevents  all  calls  from  going  in.  I take  the  position  that 
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unless  all  go  in,  I will  consent  to  none  going  in.  Therefore,  I agree 
with  Mr.  Welch  it  would  be  a great  waste  of  time  to  bring  Mr.  Lucas 
and  other  witnesses  down. 

I would  modify  my  position,  however,  somewhat  to  the  extent  that 
if  the  other  Senators  all  want  their  personal  calls  in,  I would  be  glad 
to  have  my  personal  calls  in.  I think  Mr.  Welch  has  stated  it  very, 
very  fairly.  If  I might  take  10  seconds,  I think  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  indication  at  this  time  that  the  President  will  change 
his  directive — I wish  he  would — in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is 
absolutely  no  indication  that  I will  change  my  position,  it  will  be 
just  a vast  waste  of  time  to  bring  down  witnesses  to  testify  about 
the  number  of  calls,  the  times,  the  dates,  and  so  on. 

I agree  with  Mr.  Welch  in  that.  May  I say  I think  perhaps  it  is 
the  first  time  during  the  hearings  that  Mr.  Welch  and  I have  fully 
agreed. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  J ackson  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  A point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McClellan  ? 

Senator  McClellan.  That  is  the  way  to  get  the  floor. 

I want  to  disagree  with  both  counsel  for  the  Army  and  Senator 
McCarthy  if  I correctly  interpret  what  they  are  saying.  As  to  wheth- 
er some  calls  can  go  in  or  not,  vdiether  a Presidential  directive  pre- 
cludes them,  that  may  be  true.  I am  not  questioning  that  at  the 
moment.  But  I do  not  agree  with  them  if  they  are  trying  to  keep  out 
of  this  record  those  calls,  who  they  were  between,  and  whether  they 
were  monitored  or  not.  I want  Mr.  Lucas  on  this  stand  for  the  pur- 

goses  of  identifying  and  swearing  to  those  calls  that  do  go  in,  of  the 
enators  and  others  who  may  agree  that  their  monitored  calls  go  in 
the  record,  because  I want  them  in  this  record  legally,  first;  and  sec- 
ondly, if  Mr.  Lucas  takes  that  stand,  I propose  to  ask  him  to  identify 
all  other  calls,  date,  time,  and  place,  relative  to  this  controversy,  and 
name  those  that  he  concludes  or  that  counsel  concludes  are  within  the 
Presidential  directive. 

In  other  words,  if  pertinent  testimony  to  this  controversy  is  denied 
to  this  committee,  I certainly  want  them  identified  and  the  respon- 
sibility placed  where  it  belongs. 

Maybe  the  President  is  right.  I am  not  saying  he  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  the  duty  to  try  to  get  all  the  truth  tlint 
we  possibly  can,  and  if  the  President  wants  to  take  the  responsibility, 
I am  not  necessarily  implying  that  I disagree  with  him.  Maybe 
some  of  them  should  be  withheld.  But  I want  us  to  know  that  we 
have  gone  as  far  as  we  could  and  gotten  every  bit  of  testimony  that 
is  pertinent. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Senator  McClellan.  I gladly  yield,  if  I may  do  so  without  losing 
the  floor. 

Senator  McCarthy.  May  I say  Senator,  that  Mr.  Welch  and  li 
only  agreed  that  there  were  two  established  facts.  There  is  nothing 
remotely  approaching  any  deal.  We  are  going  to  be  friendly  enemies, 
I know,  during  this  entire  hearing.  We  only  agreed  that,  No.  1, 
there  is  a Presidential  directive  which  says  that  certain  calls  which 
I consider  pertinent  cannot  go  in.  We  both  recognize  that.  I dis- 
agree with  the  directive.  Mr.  Welch  may  or  may  not. 
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No.  2,  the  other  established  fact,  Senator,  is  that  unless  all  calls 
go  in,  I will  not  consent  that  any  calls  go  in. 

No.  3,  it  is  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  that  unless  there  is  a consent, 
no  calls  can  go  in. 

I did  make  one  exception,  however.  I said  if  the  Senators  would 
let  their  calls  go  in,  I would  be  glad  to  have  my  personal  calls  go  in, 
but  I will  not  let  all  of  the  calls  of  my  staff  subsequent  to  the  time 
that  charges  were  made,  self-serving  calls,  go  in  unless  everything 
goes  in. 

We  are  just  recognizing  a fact  now.  If  you  think  something  can 
be  gained  from  having  Mr.  Lucas  identify  the  calls,  I have  no  objec- 
tion. Both  Mr.  Welch  and  I have  felt — and  w^e  are  dealing  at  arm’s 
length  on  this — isn’t  that  right,  Mr.  Welch  ? 

Mr.  IVelch.  We  are  not  dealing  at  all.  There  is  no  deal. 

Senator  McCarthy.  It  is  a Wisconsin  expression.  We  are  talking 
at  arm’s  length.  There  is  no  deal  at  any  time.  We  both  felt  that 
as  long  as  the  Presidential  directive  stands,  as  long  as  I take  the 
position  which  I do,  which  I intend  to  continue  taking,  it  is  a waste 
of  time  to  bring  Mr.  Lucas  down — period. 

Senator  McClellan.  Mr.  Chairman. 

May  I say  this : T am  not  interested  in  a disagreement  as  between 
you  and  Mr.  Welch.  I do  not  address  myself  to  you  primarly  as  to 
whether  or  not  you  let  your  calls  come  in.  That  isn’t  the  question. 
We  have  a duty  here  as  a committee,  and  I think  it  is  our  duty,  and 
I hope  the  Senator  will  share  the  effort  with  me,  to  bring  in  every 
bit  of  testimony  it  is  possible  to  bring.  If  this  committee  sits  around 
here  and  kind  of  w^easels  back  and  retreats  from  this  position,  cer- 
tainly you  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  get  any  effective  results  from 
nudging. 

If  you  want  to  nudge,  bring  it  right  up  here  to  the  bar  and  let 
us  look  at  it,  and  then  make  them  say,  “I  can’t  put  it  in.”  Let’s  get 
them  in  here  and  identify  them  so  the  country  will  know  and  the 
record  will  show  what  telephone  calls  that  were  monitored  were  kept 
out  by  Executive  directive. 

I don’t  know  how  far  we  can  go,  but  we  can  certainly  identify 
them.  He  can  say  under  oath  that  “on  a certain  day,  so-and-so 
talked  on  the  telephone  and  I monitored  that  call,  and  it  was  about 
this  matter  or  it  had  something  in  it  relative  to  this  controversy.” 
Then  if  we  cannot  go  beyond  that,  we  are  stymied,  of  course,  but  the 
record  would  show  what  is  being  kept  from  this  committee  and  who 
is  responsible  for  it. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Jackson. 

Mr.  J enkins,  do  you  want  to  be  heard  ? 

Mr.  Jenkins.  As  I understand  it,  in  order  to  clarify  matters,  Sen- 
itor  McClellan  desires  Mr.  Lucas  here  for  two  purposes,  and  a motion 
^as  been  passed  requiring  Mr.  Lucas  to  be  here  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  to  legally  prove  the  monitored  calls  between  members  of  this 
lommittee  and  Secretary  Stevens. 

Such  a motion  has  been  passed.  I think  Senator  McClellan  was 
mtirely  correct  that  that  was  the  legal  and  proper  way  to  prove  those 
:elephone  calls. 

Secondly,  not  for  the  purpose  of  proving  the  context  of  the  other 
monitored  telephone  calls,  such  as  those  that  come  within  the  ban 
)f  the  Presidential  directive,  but  for  the  purpose  of  proving  that  they 
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were  momtored,  which  would  be  proof  that  such  calls  were  made  and, 
Mr.  Chairman,  T think  Senator  McClellan  is  entirely  correct  in  his 
osition  with  respect  to  that  matter  from  the  legal  standpoint,  and 
again  now,  in  view  of  Senator  McClellan’s  position,  request  Mr. 
Welch  or  Colonel  Murray  to  have  LIr.  Lucas  and  his  two  aides  here  at 
2 o’clock  this  afternoon. 

Senator  Mundt.  That  will  be  done.  Senator  Jackson,  you  have 
10  minutes,  the  remaining  part  of  10  minutes. 

Senator  Jackson.  I understand  I have  about  6 minutes. 

Senator  Mundt.  Six  minutes,  all  right. 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  I think  we  were  some  place  with  Mr.i 
Crouch.  I will  try  to  get  back  to  where  we  left  off. 

Mr.  CoiiN.  Surely. 

Senator  Jackson.  Looking  over  the  document  which  Mr.  Crouch; 
submitted  to  the  committee  staff  or  whoever  received  it,  isn’t  it  true| 
that  what  he  is  talking  about  occurred  back  in  1927  and  1928  ? | 

Mr.  Cohn.  With  all  respect.  Senator  J ackson,  I don’t  think  you— 
well,  what  the  document  is  is  this,  you  have  to  understand  this  first, 
Senator  Jackson.  It  is  historical  Background  to  the  tactics  of  the 
international  Communist  conspiracy  to  infiltrate  the  American  Armj 
and  other  armies.  j 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  it  is  a little  more  than  historical  background, j 
.Paul  Crouch  happens  to  be  the  man  who  probably  had  more  to  del 
with  the  plans  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  in  this  country  to  infil-l 
trate  the  Armed  Forces  than  anyone  else.  i 

Senator  Jackson.  Wlien  did  he  leave  the  Communist  Party?  | 
Mr.  Cohn.  My  memory  is  he  left  the  Communist  Party  after  thel , 
Hitler-Stalin  pact.  Maybe  around  1940  or  1941  or  1942.  I am  tolcl 
by  him  that  it  was  1942  that  he  left. 

Senator  Jackson.  It  would  be 
Communist  Party. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Let  me  ask  yo 
does  ]\Ir.  Crouch  have  or  did  he  have  in  1953  on  the  tactics  of  th(| . 
Communists  to  infiltrate  the  American  Army  ? i 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  He  would  have  plenty,  sir.  | J 

Senator  Jackson.  How  would  he  ? ^ 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  would  have  it  in  this  way.  Senator  Jackson 

Senator  Jackson.  You  mean  he  is  in  close  touch  with  them  sinc(, 
’41  or ’42?  I 

^Ir.  Cohn.  Sir,  you  are  saying  that,  not  me. 

Senator  Jackson.  I am  asking  you.  I want  to  know  how  he  wouk 
be  able  to  offer  the  committee  current  information  as  to  a thousaiK  jj 
Communists  in  the  American  Army. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I will  be  glad  to  tell  you.  c 

Senator  Jackson.  I would  like  to  know. 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  far  as  Mr.  Crouch  is  concerned,  he  had  a key  role  ii 
the  Communist  Party  insofar  as  the  infiltration  of  the  Americai 
Armed  Forces  are  concerned.  He  knew  what  they  were  doing,  h( 
kneAv  the  names  of  the  people  who  were  doing  it,  he  knew  all  the  per- 
sonalities  involved.  After  he  left  the  party,  he  continued  a close  stud^^ 
of  Communist  literature,  of  the  Daily  Worker,  of  other  Communis 
publications,  he  was  in  contact  with  other  people  who  had  detaile( 
knowledge  of  the  Communist  movement. 
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Once,  sir,  you  learn  the  codes,  the  code,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Commu- 
nist publications  and  the  Communist  writings,  and  the  Communist  tac- 
tics, which  is  a word  you  use  and  which  is  a very  proper  one  here,  you 
are  in  a very  good  position  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  Communist 
Party,  what  their  line  is,  what  their  tactics  are.  In  other  words,  if 
Mr.  Paul  Crouch  left  the  Communist  Party  in  1942  and  kept  abreast 
of  Communist  literature,  he  would  be  able,  much  better,  sir,  than  I 
could,  and 

Senator  Jackson.  To  provide  research  information? 

Mr.  Cohn.  A little  more  than  research  information,  sir.  He  could 
interpret  the  Communist  line,  insofar  as  infiltration  of  Armed  Forces 
were  concerned.  He  would  be  abreast  of  Communist  policies,  and 
Communist  tactics,  and  Communists,  by  reading  the  Daily  Worker, 
publications  along  those  lines.  He  could  tell  much  better  than  I could 
or  someone  who  had  not  been  a part  of  the  movement,  just  what  they 
were  up  to  or  just  how  they  were  trying  to  do  it  at  a given  time.  It  is 
something  like  a 

Senator  Jackson.  Mr.  Cohn,  isn’t  it  true  that  we  have  people  in 
the  FBI,  CIA,  and  elsewhere,  who  probably  keep  more  current  than 
Mr.  Crouch? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  about  CIA,  sir.  FBI,  certainly. 

Senator  Jackson.  All  right.  The  CIA  is  supposed  to  be  working 
abroad  on  this  problem,  and  the  FBI  within  the  country.  You  would 
say  that  there  are  people  in  the  FBI  who  know  just  as  much  or  more 
than  Mr.  Crouch  about  this  situation  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  and  if  you  would  arrange  for  me  to  talk  to 
them,  it  would  be  appreciated.  We  don’t  have  access  to  those  people. 

Senator  Jackson.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  this,  do  you,  Mr.  Cohn, 
that  we  are  prohibited  from  talking  to  people  in  the  FBI  about  the 
general  conspiracy  of  the  Communists  and  what  they  are  up  to? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  We  are? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir;  I don’t  believe  the  FBI  does  have.  It  is  the 
investigative  branch  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  and  I believe,  sir, 
unless  I am  badly  mistaken,  that  this  committee  or  any  committee  of 
Congress,  has  no  right  to  obtain  and  the  FBI  would  have  no  authority 
to  give  any  information,  general  or  specific,  without  the  direct  permis- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  each  instance. 

Senator  Jackson.  That  may  be,  but  Mr.  Hoover  has  made  a lot  of 
talks,  and  I think  he  has  rendered  a great  service  to  the  country  ex- 
plaining the  Communist  conspiracy.  I am  not  talking  about  classified 
documents  or  classified  material.  But  I think  it  is  general  knowledge. 
He  has  testified  before  committees,  he  has  made  talk  after  talk,  and  I 
believe  he  has  rendered  a great  service  in  explaining  the  conspiracy. 
So  that  information  is  available  in  general  terms. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  all  right.  I think  I have  a pretty  good 
idea.  I would  be  glad  to  read  some  of  it  into  the  record  later  if  you 
have  doubts  about  it,  because  Mr.  Hoover  has  made  talks  about  the 
nature  of  the  Communist  conspiracy  and  what  they  are  up  to.  That 
doesn’t  involve  classified  information. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Senator  Jackson,  sir,  I think  I have  made  clear,  probably 
by  repeating  it  too  many  times  just  what  my  position  is  about  Mr. 
Hoover,  There  is  nobody  in  the  world  that  I respect  more  highly  than 
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I do  him.  He  is  the  man  above  all  others  who  has  spearheaded  the 
fight  against  Communist  infiltration  in  this  country.  Just  to  finish 
that  in  one  sentence,  sir,  if  I may,  the  fact  still  remains,  very  unfortu- 
nately, that  the  FBI  is  not  permitted  to  furnish  to  this  or  any  other 
congressional  committee  without  specific  permission  of  the  Justice 
Department,  any  information,  general  or  specific.  I wish  that  they 
were. 

Senator  Jackson.  Well,  yes;  but  the  Department  of  Justice  always 
complies  with  any  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No  ; they  don’t. 

Senator  Jackson.  Then,  how  does  he  make  these  speeches? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  they  don’t  comply,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired. 

Senator  Dworshak? 

Senator  Dworshak.  I will  yield  my  time  to  Mr.  Welch. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  Symington  ? 

Senator  Syxiington.  I will  yield  my  time  to  Mr.  Welch. 

Senator  Mundt.  Senator  McCarthy  ? Do  you  yield  your  time,  too  ? 

Senator  McCarthy.  No,  Mr.  Chairman. 

]\Ir.  Cohn,  we  have  had  considerable  conversation  here  about  tele- 
phone calls  and,  as  you  know,  Mr.  Welch  and  I agree  that  as  long  as 
the  Presidential  directive  stood,  which  keeps  out  of  the  record  certain 
all-important  phone  calls,  that  I have  taken  the  position  that  I would 
order  my  staff,  if  I have  that  authority,  not  to  allow  any  other  tele- 
phone conversations  in  except  my  own  personal  conversations.  May  I 
ask  you  this : It  is  correct  that  you  and  I have  discussed  this  matter 
and  have  agreed  that  it  would  be  a good  service  to  the  country,  that 
even  though  this  eavesdropping  is  illegal,  nevertheless,  it  having  been 
done,  the  President  should  make  it  available  ? And  that  would  solve 
this  question? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I think  if  the  Presidential  directive  were 
changed,  it  would  solve  the  question. 

Senator  ^IcCarthy.  Just  one  other  brief  line  of  inquiry.  We 
started  this  the  other  day,  Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  this  question  of  one-man 
committees.  You  discussed  yesterday  the  legal  background  for  that. 
You  pointed  out  that  in  the  Christoff  el  case,  the  case  of  a Communist 
who  had  been  convicted,  that  his  conviction  had  been  reversed,  and 
set  aside,  not  because  he  was  not  guilty,  but  because  it  was  impossible 
to  prove  that  there  was  a majority  of  the  Senators  present  at  all  the 
time.  I think  it  was  pointed  out  yesterday  that  a Senator  may  leave 
for  a phone  call  to  his  office  or  for  a drink  of  water,  or  some  other 
reason,  and  that  for  that  reason  there  was  passed  a rule  making  one- 
man  quorum  of  the  committee,  one  man,  one  Senator,  that  is. 

We  have  had  a number  of  one-man  hearings.  I think  before  I ask 
you  to  describe  those,  we  should  make  it  clear  that  when  either 
Senator  Potter,  Senator  Mundt,  Senator  Dirksen,  Senator  Dworshak  ; 
was  not  put  on  the  committee  at  all  so  that  is  the  only  reason  why  he  < 
is  not  included,  or  otherwise  he  would  also  be  connected — that  when  ' 
they  sit  alone  on  a committee  that  we  can’t  very  well  blame  them  be-  i 
cause  it  is  a so-called  one-man  committee,  that  if  any  other  Senator  i 
wants  to  come  he  has  an  absolute  right  to  come,  and  he  is  entitled  to  : 
come. 

Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Of  course,  sir. 
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: Senator  McCarthy.  I wonder  if  you  would  describe  the  so-called 

; one-man  committees  conducted  by  this  investigating  committee,  unless 
I some  of  the  other  Senators  want  the  information  we  will  just  eliminate 
i mine  for  the  time  being. 

. Mr.  Cohn.  All  right,  sir. 

I know  that  in  addition  to  their  regular  work.  Senator  Mundt, 
, Senator  Dirksen,  and  Senator  Potter  each  undertook  the  major  role 
in  at  least  one  important  special  investigation  of  the  subcommittee, 
t In  the  case  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  and  in  the  case  of  some 
Army  hearings.  Senator  Dirksen,  I remember  during  the  summer, 
I came  back  to  town  and  developed  the  case  in  executive  session  and  in 
' public  hearings.  Senator  Mundt 

Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I interrupt  you  there  ? If  the  Senators 
had  not  interrupted  their  vacation  to  come  back  to  town  and  conduct 
these  hearings,  the  matters  that  were  exposed  undoubtedly  either 
would  not  have  been  exposed  or  the  exposure  would  have  been  much 
I delayed,  is  that  right  ? 

I Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  sir.  In  the  case  of  Edward 
! Kothschild  who  has  had  access  to  classified  and  secret  information  in 
I the  Government  Printing  Office,  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
I he  would  still  be  there  at  this  minute  if  it  were  not  for  that  work 
1 done  during  the  summer  by  this  committee. 

Senator  McCarthy.  While  my  3 Kepublican  colleagues  conducted 
i hearings,  while  many  of  us  were  on  vacation,  while  they  were  alone, 
S there  is  no  question  in  anyone’s  mind  that  any  of  the  other  6 Sen- 
lators,  if  they  wanted  to,  could  have  come  back.  I think  we  should 
jinake  it  clear  here  we  are  not  criticizing  the  other  Senators.  The 
I reason  I didn’t  attend  the  so-called  one-man  committee  of  Senator 
! Potter  where  I think  he  did  an  excellent  job,  and  Senator  Mundt  and 
'Senator  Dirksen,  was  because  I had  absolute  confidence  in  what  they 
were  doing.  But  any  1 of  the  other  6 of  us  could  have  cut  short  our 
vacations  and  come  back  also,  could  we  not  have  ? 
i Mr.  Cohn.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I mentioned  the  one  Sen- 
jator  Dirksen  participated  in.  Senator  Mundt  came  back  from  South 
Dakota  and  presided  at  hearings  showing  how  United  States  money 
plates  had  been  given  to  Eussia,  the  Soviet  Union,  with  the  collabora- 
tion and  instigation  of  Communists  who  had  infiltrated  the  United 

States  Government.  I know  that  Senator  Potter 

I Senator  McCarthy.  Could  I interrupt  you  ? It  was  with  the  col- 
i laboration  of  one  of  the  top  Communists,  Harry  Dexter  White. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Harry  Dexter  White  was  involved.  I believe  Silver- 
master  was  involved.  A number  of  top  Communist  spies  headed  by 
Harry  Dexter  White  were  involved  in  this  scheme  to  actually  physi- 
iCally  transfer  by  airplane  United  States  money  plates  for  German 
occupation  money  to  Eussia. 

, Senator  McCarthy.  So  in  this  so-called  one-man  committee  hearing 
Senator  Mundt  exposed  that  we  gave  away  our  money  plates,  some- 
thing we  had  never  done  before,  on  the  instigation  and  the  collabora- 
tion of  a man  who  appeared  to  be  a top  Communist  spy,  and  we  lost 
roughly  how  much  money  because  of  that  ? 

' Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  remember  the  exact  figure.  It  was  staggeringly 
I high.  It  was  a very  high  figure.  I think  it  was  $250  million.  I might 
be  wrong  on  that.  I know,  sir,  it  was  a known  fact  that  money  plates 
had  been  given  to  the  Eussians.  It  had  never  been  established  just 
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what  had  persuaded  the  Treasury  Department  and  the  State  Depart- 
]nent  to  agree  on  this.  Senator  Mundt  in  the  course  of  those  hearings 
developed  the  fact  that  decisions  had  been  made  at  conferences  par- 
ticipated in,  leading  to  the  decision  by  Harry  Dexter  White  and  other 
Communist  spies. 

Senator  McCarthy.  When  Senator  Mundt,  Senator  Potter,  and 
Senator  Dirksen  came  back  to  hold  these  hearings,  at  which  the}^  sat 
as  a one-man  committee,  they  of  course  had  no  way  of  knowing  how 
many  Senators  might  be  present,  because  the  staff  had  notified  all  of 
the  Senators;  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir.  I know  the  other  Senators  did  come 
in  from  time  to  time.  I know  that  Senator 

Senator  McCarthy.  If  you  had  the  type  of  rule  that  the  Daily 
Worker  is  advocating  day  after  day,  that  you  must  require  that  there 
be  a certain  number  of  Democrats  and  a certain  number  of  Kepub- 
licans  present,  keeping  in  mind  that  neither  Senator  Mundt  nor  Sena- 
tor Dirksen  nor  Senator  Potter  nor  myself  can  order  anyone  to  be 
present — if  that  rule  were  in  effect  then,  let’s  take  Senator  Mundt’s 
investigation  when  he  came  back  from  South  Dakota.  If  he  had  found 
that  neither  I nor  any  other  Senators  were  present,  it  would  have 
meant,  with  all  the  witnesses  there,  he  would  have  had  to  cancel  out  k 
his  hearing  and  could  not  have  held  a hearing  until  he  could  have  , 
induced  other  Senators  to  be  present.  Is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

The  final  one  in  answer  to  your  question  was  the  investigation  con-  ' 
ducted  by  Senator  Potter  on  Korean  atrocities,  a very  important  and  j 
successful  investigation  at  wdiich  Senator  Potter  presided  for  a con- 
siderable period  of  time. 

Senator  McCarthy.  Is  it  correct,  Mr.  Cohn,  that  while  Senator  ' 
Potter  did  spend  a great  deal  of  time,  first  in  the  preliminary  work  ■ 
and  then  in  the  public  hearings  on  the  Korean  atrocities,  and  wrote  a } 
re])ort  on  that  showing  the  extremely  foul  situation  in  Korea,  the  bad  ] 
treatment  of  our  men  over  there,  that  work  is  unfinished  and  there  is  jf 
now  ready  for  hearings  the  balance  of  Senator  Potter’s  work,  namely.  ] 
the  investigation  of  American  uniformed  men,  some  of  them  even  from 
World  War  I,  held  in  Communist  prisons,  and  that  work  is  being  held 
U])  by  this  committee  hearing  ? Is  that  correct  ? * 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I believe  that  is  one  of  the  pending  matters,  v 

Senator  McCarthy.  Just  one  final  question,  Mr.  Cohn.  If  those  ' 
wlio  oppose  congressional  hearings  could  induce  the  Senate  or  this  ' 
committee  to  put  through  a rule  providing  that  a certain  number  ol 
Senators  have  to  be  present,  keeping  in  mind  that  the  chairman  oi  . 
the  acting  chairman  has  no  way  of  forcing  Senators  to  be  present,  il 
such  a rule  could  be  put  through,  would  that  not  be  a great  victory, 
tremendous  victory  for  members  not  only  of  the  Communist  conspiracy;*, 
but  anyone  guilty  of  graft,  corruption,  and  dishonesty  who  was  being  : 
investigated  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  That  would  be  another  avenue  to  avoid  the  ; 
consequences  of  false  testimony  or  contempt  before  the  committee.  \i 

Senator  McCarthy.  Is  it  correct  that  this  rule  providing  for  a . 
1-man  quorum  has  evolved  as  a result  of  experience  over  years  and . 
years  on  the  part  of  Senate  committees  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  It  is  not  unique  to  this  committee.  Othei 
committees  I believe  have  the  same  rule. 
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Senator  McCarthy.  Is  it  correct  also,  Mr.  Colin,  that  the  only  time 
his  1-man  quorum  rule  came  under  attack  as  far  as  you  know  was 
lot  when  we  were  exposing  crooks,  corruption,  and  graft,  but  it  was 
•nly  when  we  started  to  expose  Communists  and  traitors  in  Govern- 
ment? That  is  when  all  of  the  certain  elements  started  their  all-out 
ttack  upon  this  rule,  hoping  that  in  that  way  they  could  immobilize 
he  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  Senator’s  time  has  expired.  You  may  answer 
he  question. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  The  answer  to  that  is  that  I think  it  is  very 
oticeable  to  anybody  who  follows  these  things  that  there  is  always 
great  silence  when  there  is  the  possibility  of  the  rights  of  people  in 
usiness  or  labor  or  anything  like  that  being  investigated,  but  the 
linute  Communists  are  being  investigated,  then  you  immediately  get 
bjections  to  the  way  the  committee  functions  and  operates.  Yes,  sir. 
Senator  Mundt.  Mr.  Welch,  you  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I inquire  if  anything  is  known 
bout  when  Senator  Dirksen  will  join  us? 

Senator  Mundt.  Not  before  lunch,  and  we  will  recess  for  lunch 
t the  conclusion  of  your  10  minutes.  I think  he  will  be  here  at 
I o’clock. 

1 Mr.  Welch.  I am  interested  because  of  the  motion  that  Senator 
lymington  made  this  morning,  as  you  would  understand. 

Senator  Mundt.  His  committee  meeting  will  be  concluded  during 
|ie  lunch  hour,  and  he  will  be  here  at  2 o’clock,  I am  sure, 
i Mr.  Welch.  I was  asking  you  about  the  addition  of  lawyers  to  your 
|;aff  besides  you,  sir.  You  have  assistant  counsel;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  I believe  that  there  are  probably  2 or  3 who 
ave  the  title  assistant  counsel. 

I Mr.  Welch.  There  are  2 or  3 lawyers,  then,  besides  you,  or  more? 
Mr.  Cohn.  Let  me  look  at  the  list,  sir.  One,  two — I would  say 
liere  are  at  least  3 or  4 who  are  lawyers ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Can  you  be  definite  about  it?  I should  think  you 
)uld,  Mr.  Cohn. 

! Mr.  Cohn.  I would  give  you  a figure  of  five. 

Mr.  Welch.  Five.  Do  they  work  under  your  direction,  sir? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Pardon  me? 

; Mr.  Welch.  They  work  under  your  direction,  I assume? 

Mr.  Cohn.  They  work  under  the  direction  of  Senator  McCarthy. 
■ Mr.  Welch.  Yes;  but  I mean,  when  it  really  comes  to  administering 
|ie  offices  of  those  lawyers,  I take  it  you  are  their  top  boss,  with  a 
irther  top  boss  over  you,  the  Senator  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir.  It  doesn’t  go  that  way,  Mr.  Welch.  There  is 
ot  a clear  distinction  as  between  lawyers  and  investigators.  Most 
’ the  boys,  even  though  they  are  lawyers,  will  do  investigative  work 
ither  than  legal  work.  Most  of  the  work,  I would  say,  sir,  borders 
1 investigative  work.  There  is  not  too  much  legal  work  to  be  done. 
Mr.  Welch.  Then  in  addition  to  the  lawyers — five  in  number — how 
any  investigators,  sir? 

Mr.  Cohn.  With  the  explanation  I have  given  you 

Mr.  Welch.  I understand  that  they  double  in  investigation  and 

w. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  The  lawyers  probably  do  a lot  more  investigating  thai 
legal  Tvork. 

Mr.  Welch.  I understand  that  perfectly.  How  many  others? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  three  who  are  investigators  but  not  lawyers 

Mr.  Welch.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include  G.  David  Schine,  a 
of  now  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No;  it  does  not. 

Mr.  Welch.  '\Wien  he  was  with  you,  did  that  make  four  such,  o 
not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Back  at  that  time,  sir,  yes ; he  certainly  would  have  bee]| 
an  additional  one,  and  there  have  been  a lot  of  staff  changes  back  amj 
forth.  ' 

Mr.  Welch.  Was  your  staff  a staff  of  nine,  counting  lawyers  am 
investigators,  when  he  was  with  you,  or  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  know  that,  Mr.  Welch.  I would  have  to  ge 
that  for  you. 

Mr.  Welch.  One  thing  I do  want  to  know  is  whether  or  not  when  h 
left,  you  replaced  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; Ave  did  not. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  did  not.  When  you  were  on  the  stand  some  tim 
ago,  you  were  asked  by  someone  how  G.  David  Schine  happened  t 
join  the  committee. 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  As  I remember  it,  you  said  it  was  a somewhat  Ion 
story,  but  that  you  Avere  one  of  the  men  who  recommended  him. 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  can’t  be  too  long  a story,  can  it?  Did  he  appl 
for  a job? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  afraid  it  is  a long  story,  sir,  but  I aviII  be  glad  t 
tell  it  if  you  want  it. 

Mr.  Welch.  I have  some  interest  in  it.  Did  he  apply  for  the  job 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  it  w^asn’t  quite  that  way. 

Mr.  Welch.  He  didn’t  make  a vrritten  application?  ■ 

Mr.  Cohn.  No;  he  did  not  make — he  might  have  filled  out  som 
forms,  but  he  did  not  get  the  job  as  a result  of  a written  applicatio 
for  the  job  which  he  made ; no. 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  did  he  make  an  oral  application? 

Mr.  Cohn.  When  you  say  he  made  an  oral  application,  sir — thei 
were  certain  discussions  between  him  and  me  and  other  people,  and  i 
resulted — it  didn’t  involve  so  much  his  coming  with  this  committei 
W^hat  it  involved  Avas  his  going  Avith  an  investigation  of  the  informs 
tion  program,  and  when  it  developed  that  this  committee  was  goin 
to  conduct  that  investigation,  he  came  OA^er  with  this  committee. 

Mr.  Welch.  All  right.  How  soon  after  you  joined  the  committel 
did  he  join  it?  b 

Mr.  Cohn.  As  I sit  here,  sir,  it  was  fairly  soon,  2 or  3 weeks,  an^' 
that  information  program  investigation  was  our  first  major  invest: 
gation. 

Mr.  Welch.  Had  you  determined  that  the  committee  needed  th 
services  of  a consultant? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  wasn’t  that,  either,  sir.  I would  say 

Mr.  Welch.  Had  you  or  hadn’t  you,  sir? 


Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  I sat  down  and  tried  to  think  whether  w i 
needed  the  services  of  a consultant  or  not 
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Mr.  Welch.  That  is  what  you  took  on,  did  you  not? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Sir,  it  was  more  a question  of  this  investigation. 

Mr.  Welch.  Can’t  you  tell  me  that?  You  took  on  a consultant? 

Mr.  Cohn.  The  title  he  was  given  was  “consultant.” 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  right.  Of  course,  you  didn’t  give  him  a title 
that  didn’t  fit  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  might  lead  to  the  fact,  sir,  our  titles  probably  don’t 
fit  us  exactly. 

Mr.  Welch.  Your  title  as  chief  counsel  certainly  fits  you,  doesn’t 
it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I am  afraid  question  has  been  raised  about  that  at  times. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  are  a lawyer,  and  you  are  the  principal  lawyer 
there.  You  don’t  have  to  be  so  modest.  Obviously  you  are  chief 
counsel,  aren’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  is  not  a question  of  modesty,  sir.  If  you  want  to  add 
up  the  questions  which  I have  asked  at  hearings,  you  might  find  them 
in  the  minority  rather  than  the  majority. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  certainly — what  I want  to  get  at  is  this:  Did  you 
decide  to  hire  Schine  and  give  him  a title,  or  were  you  actually  looking 
for  a consultant  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No.'  What  we  were  looking  for,  sir,  was  somebody  who 
knew  something  about  an  investigation  which  we  were  going  to 
undertake. 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  you  wanted  an  investigator. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  we  wanted  somebody  who  could  work  on  the 
investigation  of  the  information  program. 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  isn’t  that  an  investigator,  sir?  You  just  used 
the  word.  You  wanted  someone  to  look  into — to  make  an  investi- 
gation of  this  program? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir.  No,  I didn’t 

Mr.  Welch.  Then  what  you  wanted  was  an  investigator  wasn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I didn’t  say  I wanted  someone  to  make  an  investigation 
of  it.  I said  I wanted  someone  to  work  on  the  investigation. 

Mr.  Welch.  On  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  If  you  wanted  someone  to  work  on  the  investigation, 
what  would  you  like  ? An  investigator  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  sir,  on  our  staff,  you  would  like  someone  who  can 
do  about  everything. 

Mr.  Welch.  An  investigator  is  just  exactly  what  you  would  want, 
isn’t  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No  exactly,  sir.  We  would  want  somebody  who  could 
do  just  about  everything. 

Mr.  Welch.  I don’t  understand  your  use  of  words.  You  want 
to  make  an  investigation,  you  want  to  get  a hired  man  to  help.  Now, 
don’t  you  want  an  investigator? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Perhaps  it  is  my  fault  and  not  yours.  I am  trying  to 
answer  questions  about  how  we  got  into  this  investigation  and  what 
Dave  Schine  did  in  connection  with  it,  and  I can’t  do  it  by  these  yes- 
or-no  answers. 

Mr.  Welch.  It  doesn’t  seem  to  be  very  difficult.  I don’t  mind  if 
you  hired  an  investigator  and  called  him  a consultant.  I want  to 
know  the  truth  about  it.  It  sounds  to  me  like  you  needed  an  investi- 
gator; is  that  right? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  What  else  did  you  need?  Did  you  need  a consultant? 
Mr.  Cohn.  We  needed  someone  to  help  us  develop  this  investi- 
gation— 

Mr.  Welch.  Look  out.  You  used  the  word  investigation  again. 
Tlien  you  must  have  needed  an  investigator,  didn’t  you  ? Isn’t  that 


easy,  Mr.  Cohn  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir ; it  is  not  easy. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  can’t  make  up  your  mind  now  whether  you  wanted 
an  investigator  or  a consultant,  is  that  right  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Not  only  that,  sir,  I can‘t  make 

Mr.  Welch.  Is  that  right?  You  can’t  tell  us  now  whether  you 
wanted  an  investigator  or  a consultant? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I can  tell  you  very  simply  what  I wanted,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  I think  perhaps  you  struggled  with  it  long  enough. 
What  was  G.  David  Schine?  An  investigator,  a consultant,  or 
neither? 


Mr.  Cohn.  He  was  one  of  the  people,  sir,  who  aided  us  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  investigation  of  the  information  program  which  he 
knew  much  more  about  than  did  I or  anyone  else  on  the  committee 
or  the  staff. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  mean  before  he  came? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  What  had  been  his  experience,  Mr.  Cohn? 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  had  been  making  a study  of  the  information  program 
of  the  United  States  for  a period  of  years,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  For  whom? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I think  he  did  that,  sir,  because  he  had  a great  interest 
in  it.  He  did  it 

Mr.  Welch.  I didn’t  ask  you  whether  he  had  a great  interest.  He 
must  have  had  an  interest  or  he  wouldn’t  be  doing  it.  Who  did  he 
do  it  for? 


]\Ir.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  he  did  it  for  anyone. 

Mr.  Welch.  Just  himself? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Just  amusement? 

IVIr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  he  regarded  it  as  amusement. 

Mr.  Welch.  He  wasn’t  hired  out  to  anyone  to  do  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No;  he  wasn’t  hired  out. 

Mr.  Welch.  He  was  just  doing  it? 

Mr.  Cohn.  That  is  right. 

^Ir.  Welch.  And  you  learned  that  some  way  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I knew  about  it ; yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  You  knew  about  it?  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  He  had  drawn  up  some  plans  for  possible  changes  ir 
the  information  program,  to  use  the  medium  of  psychological  war- 
fare, in  connection  with  the  Communist  propaganda.  There  had  beerl 
written  plans.  I know  he  had  submitted  those  to  the  State  Depart-^ 
ment  and  to  certain  other  agencies,  and  had  discussed  them  with  those 


Mr.  Welch.  Mr.  Cohn,  you  thought  he  would  be  a good  man  t(; 
have,  didn’t  you  ? 

]\Ir.  Cohn.  I did,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  wanted  him  ? 
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Mr.  Cohn.  I did,  sir,  and  I think  my  judgment  was  vindicated  in 
what  he  did  in  that  investigation. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  hired  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  I didn’t. 

Mr.  Welch.  Who  did?  Somebody  did. 

' Mr.  Cohn.  I think  the  chairman  of  the  committee  did. 

Mr.  Welch.  Why  didn’t  you  pay  him  ? 

^ Mr.  Cohn.  We  didn’t  pay  him  for  this  reason — - 

Mr.  Welch.  You  did  pay  him?  I thought  you  said  you  did  pay 
him. 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Why  didn’t  you  pay  him  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I started  to  say  we  didn’t  pay  him  for  this  reason : He 
had  financial  means  of  his  own.  When  the  question  came  up,  he  said, 
“I  don’t  want  any  money.  I am  glad  to  do  the  job.  It  is  a privilege 
to  do  the  job.  I am  glad  to  do  it  without  any  money.”  Period.  And 
we  were  not  going  to  force  the  money. 

Mr.  Welch.  Just  by  way  of  comparison,  Mr.  Cohn,  I don’t  say  you 
i are  so  rich,  but  you  have  financial  means  of  your  own,  too  don’t  you  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir,  I do  have  certain  financial  means. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  you  take  your  pay  about  it  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I don’t  think  that  is  so  selfish  of  me. 
j Mr.  Welch.  Did  it  occur  to  you  that  he  would  not  be  so  subject 
( to  discipline  if  he  were  not  paid  as  if  he  were  paid  ? 
i Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir. 

ij  Senator  McCarthy.  Point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman. 

*!  Could  I ask  the  counsel  from  the  small  town,  as  he  says,  whether 
jor  not  he  is  receiving  pay  or  whether  he  is  working  for  nothing  at 
(this  time? 

II  Mr.  Welch.  You  have  got  me  there.  The  answer.  Senator,  is  that 
I am  working  without  pay. 

Mr.  Cohn.  My  hat  is  off  to  both  you  and  Mr.  Schine,  sir. 

I Mr.  Welch.  We  will  score  a touche  for  the  Senator. 

)i  Senator  Mundt.  The  point  of  order  is  now  stated  in  French — 
I touche.  You  may  continue. 

Mr.  Welch.  When  did  he  come  to  work? 

||  Mr.  Cohn.  I think  it  was  about  2 or  3 weeks  after  I came,  sir. 

I Mr.  Welch.  And  to  whom  did  he  report  for  his  first  job? 

1 Mr.  Cohn.  To  whom  did  he  report  ? I think  at  the  beginning,  sir, 
j there  were  a series  of 

i Mr.  Welch.  No;  my  question  is  to  whom  did  he  report. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  I am  trying  to  answer  it,  sir.  I think  in  the  beginning 

(there  were  a series  of  meetings  between  Senator  McCarthy,  Dave 
Bchine,  and  myself.  I don’t  think  there  was  anybody  else  from  the 
staff  there  at  that  point. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  he  got  an  assignment;  is  that  right?  Or  assign- 
Inents  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Wliat  we  did  at  the  beginning,  sir,  was  discuss  just  what 
'he  general  problem  was  and  how  to  go  about  the  investigation. 

I Mr.  Cohn.  Did  he  move  to  Washington? 

' Mr.  Cohn.  He  spent — you  see,  the  Voice  of  America  is  located  in 
i^^ew  York.  He  spent  a lot  of  time  in  New  York,  and  spent  a lot  of 
?;ime  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Welch.  My  question  is  did  he  move. 
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Mr.  Cohn.  When  he  was  in  Washington,  he  lived  here;  when  he 
was  in  New  York  he  lived  there. 

Mr.  Welch.  I just  want  to  establish  it.  Did  he  keep  his  home  in 
New  York  and  come  down  here  when  he  wanted  to  work  here? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  That  is  what  he  did? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  So  the  answer  is  he  did  not  move  to  Washington? 

Mr.  Cohn.  No,  sir;  he  did  not  give  up  his  New  York  apartment. 
Mr.  Welch.  Now,  under  whom  did  he  go  to  work,  under  whose 
direction  ? The  Senator’s  ? 

Mr.  Cohn.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  And  nobody  else? 

Mr.  Cohn.  I would  say  that  is  right,  sir. 

Mr.  Welch.  Did  that  continue  throughout  his  tenure?  i 

Mr.  Cohn.  Well,  there  were  changes  in  the  situation,  Mr.  Welchf 
as  there  were  changes  in  the  staff  setup.  j 

Mr.  Welch.  Well,  did  somebody  else  start  in  giving  him  orders  al| 
some  time  ? j 

Mr.  Cohn.  It  wasn’t  so  much  a question  of  orders,  Mr.  Welch 
AVhen  we  started  out  with  the  committee  I was  the  chief  counsel.  Bu' 
in  addition  to  myself,  there  was  another  gentleman  who  was  the  gen  J 
eral  counsel.  There  were  sort  of  two  teams  which  were  worfing 
separately  on  different  investigations  and  different  projects.  Then 
came  a time  when  there  was  a change  in  that  setup.  We  had  a staff— 
a new  staff  director  came  who  sort  of  consolidated  both  teams. 

Senator  Mundt.  The  time  has  expired.  You  may  conclude  you:  i 
answer.  )i 

Mr.  Cohn.  I say  a new  staff  director  came  who  tried  to  consolidat*® 
both  teams.  He  didn’t  stay  long,  and  then  Mr.  Carr  came.  J 

Senator  Mundt.  We  will  stand  in  recess  until  2 o’clock.  ,)b 

(Whereupon,  at  12:36  p.  m.  the  committee  was  recessed,  to  recont 
vene  at  2 p.  m.  the  same  day.) 
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